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Logged His Way to Leadership 





























Seldom does a young man know what his life’s work is to be. 
He may select a profession and be educated for it, but the chap 
with a lawyer’s education often becomes a banker, and similar 
changes are made in other cases as young people leave school 
behind and start out in the business world. Not often does a 
man follow, without deviating one hair’s breadth, the course 
mapped out in early manhood until a life aim is achieved. Yet 
the subject of this sketch when a youth determined that logging 
was to be his career and steadfastly followed that trouble- 


strewn path from impecuniosity to an affluent middle age. 


Thomas Bordeaux, born June 10, 1852, at Saint Isidore, 
Canada—twenty miles southwest of Montreal and seven miles 
from the New York State line—was the son of a farmer. At 
18 he started his logging career in the woods around Chippewa 
Falls, Wis. For three years he logged during the winter and 
in summer, worked on the drive down the river to the mills, 
then drove rafts containing up to a half million feet of lumber 
from the mills down to Dubuque, St. Louis and other lumber 
markets along the Mississippi. 

In ’75 the West beckoned, and he, in company with two 
young friends, embarked at Omaha, Neb., on an emigrant train 
for Sacramento, Calif., spending ten days en route. His two 
friends went into the hills at Sacramento, prospecting for gold. 
Young Thomas Bordeaux, upon being told that Puget Sound 
was surrounded by splendid timber, decided to come to Seattle. 
With his two companions, who had temporarily given up their 
prospecting, he took a boat for San Francisco and on to Puget 
Sound. In due time they reached Victoria, B. C., then a supply 
town for the mining camps on the Fraser River in the Cariboo 
district. At Victoria they took a small steamer that, stopping 
one night at Port Ludlow and another at Port Madison, landed 
them at Port Gamble, whence a boat brought them to Seattle, 
after being nearly a week en route. After staying a few days 
at Seattle they heard that Olympia was a much larger town, 
and young Bordeaux went over there, but he decided that 
Seattle’s central location on the Sound would make it the 
metropolis, and returned. 

A partner and he invested most of their money in a half 
block of ground on what is now Olive Street, between Eighth 
and Ninth avenues. They spent a month clearing the land, 
selling their cordwood to steamboat captains and others, as 
wood was the fuel of that day. They resold the land at no 
profit. (Half of it recently sold for $175,000.) After the lot 
was sold, the partner went to work for a French logger on 
Vashon Island. But Bordeaux, knowing he must add a knowl- 
edge of English to his native French if he was to make prog- 
ress, declined to labor in a camp where only French was spo- 
ken, and went to work for a logger near Snohomish. In two 
years he had acquired a fair English vocabulary, and besides 
had earned considerable money. When he called for his wages, 
however, the money was not forthcoming, and to get his pay 
he was forced to file a lien on the logs. 

The Northern Pacific railroad was being built, and had 
started a mill on the Columbia near the mouth of Snake River. 
Here went young Bordeaux-and for several [Turn to page 76] 
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Who Offer Buyers 


Dependable Service 


By concentrating all of our time and facil- 
ities to the manufacture of cypress we are 
able to give you better values. 


At all times we maintain large stocks of 
cypress in dry factory grades up to 4” in 
Tank, FAS, Selects and No.1 Shop. This 
lumber is well manufactured, carefully in- 
spected and accurately graded. 


Well assorted stock for retail trade. A trial order 
will prove that it pays to deal with Specialists. 


GREGERTSEN BROTHERS Co. 
332 South Michigan Ave., - - CHICAGO 
Yards and Planing Mills: CAIRO, ILL. 








Wire-Bound Bundles 
Handle Easily --- Pile Snugly 


The quality that distinguishes every detail of work- 
manship. of “Everlasting” flooring carries through the 
preparation of the product for shipment. The flooring is 
put up in uniform size wire-bound bundles, which handle 
easily, do not break open, and make neat, compact piles. 


Nichols & Cox Lumber Co., Grand Rapids, Michigan 
Center of fine wood working 
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This gentle giant brush 
cleans off the hair and dirt 


This thing with a front like an old-fashioned street 
car fender is in reality a giant brush. When the hide 
reaches this stage in its journey, this revolving cleaner 
gently removes the last bits of hair and dirt. It is the 
Pullman porter of the Graton & Knight tanning process 
and it does a thorough job. 


The operator is shown placing in this machine a belt- 
ing hide that has had a week’s bath in milk of lime. 
This soaking has loosened the hair and softened the 
dirt and foreign substances in the hide. 


As the hide passes through the machine, the big cylin- 
drical brush takes the hair off clean and whisks away 
the dirt that may not have been removed previously. 
Then another machine with revolving blades, that makes 
you think of a giant lawnmower, shaves off the yarticles 
of flesh that still cling to the inner surface of the hide. 


These are no mere routine matters. A hide that is 
to be made into long life belting must be prepared prop- 
erly for the tanning process so that nothing can inter- 
fere with the action of the tanning liquor in which the 
hide will be placed later. 


Every detail in this important step has been calculated 
to a nicety by the Graton & Knight laboratories, whose 
chemical and engineering formulae control every step 
in the manufacture of Graton & Knight belting. 


That’s why Graton & Knight belts last longer. 


GRATON & KNIGHT COMPANY 
Worcester, MAssACHUSETTS 
- Branch Offices throughout the World 


The “STANDARDIZED BELTING MANUAL.” 
contains 170 pages of useful information 
about belting. Send for a copy. 


GRATON & KNIGHT 


Standardized 


LEATHER BELTING LASTS LONGER 


GRATON 
KNIGHT 


GRATON & KNIGHT COMPANY, 
‘Worcester, Mass., U. 8. A. 101-B 
Send me a copy of “Standardized Belting Manual’’; 


Name 
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T Highway Snow Fence Offers Sales Opportunity 


-R URING THE last year descriptions of highway snow fence the merchants, so the latter placed a hurry-up order with a fence 
. and news stories regarding its use have been published in this concern, with the result that fence was set up, the roads were kept 
journal. Railways have for decades used fence to protect open and the merchants sold their holiday goods. 

their rails from drifting snow, so that its utility for this purpose From information thus far available it appears that the woven . 
has been demonstrated by years of experience. The blocking of wire and picket fence is the preferred portable highway snow fence. 
public highways is already a serious matter to many communities, This fence needs few posts because the slats support themselves. 
and it will grow in seriousness as the winter use of the highways It is easily unrolled and set up, and just as easily rolled up and 
is extended. In many of the northern States where the normal stored. While somewhat bulky for shipment, it is not more so than 
snowfall is enough if drifted to block the roads bus line and mail any other that is known to be adapted to the same use. There are, 
routes must be kept open. What it means to have them blocked however, problems connected with the distribution of this snow 
is indicated in a recent letter received by the AMERICAN LUMBER- fence that have not yet been wholly solved. ; 

MAN. Just before the Christmas holidays snow threatened to block There is one aspect of the fence question that deserves considera- 
the roads to a Wisconsin town so the people could not get in to do tion. It is that the same fence that is used for snow fence is used 
their Christmas shopping. That meant a heavy loss of trade to also for slat corn cribs. If it can be brought back into use on the 
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farm where it was used a decade or two ago, its manufacture may 
open up a considerable field for the sale of wood slats that can be 
produced from parts of the log that might otherwise be wasted or 
at least unsalable at profitable prices. 





Harm of Exaggerated Fire Reports 


IRE IS unquestionably the greatest enemy of the forest; the 
destruction of timber by fire and the money spent in prevent- 
ing or fighting forest fires constituting a heavy tax upon tim- 

ber owners and the public. Nobody could wish to belittle the serious- 
ness of the forest fire menace, for it is not only a constant threat 
against the present forest but it is the principal obstacle to the 
growing of new forests. Nevertheless, it is a matter of very great 
importance that the public have something like the facts regarding 
the forest fire losses, instead of gross exaggerations. 

It has been necessary in arousing the public to the need of re- 
growing the forests to stress the fire danger. This was necessary 
primarily because reforestation is impossible where the burning 
over of logged-off lands is the rule rather than the exception; and 
it is important also because the public is largely to be charged with 
responsibility for the fires. But the public ought not to get the 
impression that fires are raging unchecked through the standing 
timber, that therefore wood is becoming scarcer and higher in price 
and that owing to its ultimate exhaustion substitutes must be found 
for wood. Another aspect of the question is the purely financial 
one. The forests represent enormous investments of capital in 
which thousands of persons are interested. Not only the present 
timber stand but future growth must be capitalized, and the money 
for capitalizing it will not be forthcoming if the impression prevails 
that destruction by fire is the normal fate of both mature timber 
and young growth. 

Timber owners and lumbermen generally have long realized that 
newspaper reports of forest fires commonly were exaggerations. 
To the average news gatherer a forest fire is a forest fire, whether 
it merely burns the grass or actually destroys valuable timber. 
Some such reports if carefully read would discredit themselves, be- 
cause the acreage and the total loss indicate insignificant values per 
acre. But unfortunately the average reader does not analyze fig- 
ures. There has been a movement, largely on the West Coast, to 
bring about something like discrimination in the reporting of so 
called forest fires. The aim has been to establish definitions or dis- 
tinctive terms that in themselves would indicate the nature of fires, 
and therefore their probable destructiveness. If it is a grass fire 
only it should not be called a forest fire, and if it is an unimportant 
fire of any sort it should not be “played up” and exaggerated until 
the casual reader gets the impression that the forests of the country 
are being wiped out. As most editors aim to do justice and seek 
to promote the public interest, there is every reason to expect that 
they will coéperate with the lumbermen and timber owners in giv- 
ing accurate information regarding forest fires. 





Multiplying Contacts and Increasing Sales 


ROM THE SALES viewpoint every manufacturer and dis- 
tributer considers a given district, area or community as his 
‘“territory;” his in the sense that transportation costs, con- 
suming demand or available capital limits his sales efforts to the 
restricted field. Whatever he may consider his territory, however, 
whether it be large or small, it is his only to the extent that he 
“occupies” it, serves it, and in a sense commands it. To occupy a 
territory in this way implies persistent and thorough cultivation of 
its sales possibilities; it does not mean merely settling in it and 
catering only to such demands as arise spontaneously; for a trade 
territory resembles a garden to the extent at least that the more 
carefully it is fertilized and cultivated the more it will produce for 
the cultivator. 

Opinions may differ as to the comprehensiveness or the definition 
of the term cultivation; but in most fields “them has as gits,” and 
the business belongs to the person who can get it. This may or may 
not mean the sale of a certain commodity. Often the competition is 
between commodities; distributers of all kinds of merchandise en- 
gaging in a merry free-for-all competition for the buying capacity 
of the territory. For this reason if for no other, the person or 
concern that claims the territory must make his claim good by full 
occupation and cultivation. 

It is necessary, of course, in building up a business to conserve 
time and energy. No merchant can hope to meet every man, woman 
and child in his territory daily, or weekly, or even monthly; and yet 
he can hardly hope to “cover” his territory in a way to hold it 
against all comers unless he makes frequent. contacts with all the 
possible purchasers in it. He must multiply his contacts in order to 
increase his sales. If he can not do this wholly by personal visits, 


and it is conceded that he can not, he must adopt other measures, 
Newspaper advertising is one such method; circularizing by mai js 
another, and this is of great variety; being active in the civic ang 
social affairs of the community is another. 

Custom and to some extent necessity has handicapped the retajj 
lumber merchant by fixing his location outside the main avenues of 
trade. Custom also has decreed that his office shall not be a reg] 
sales and show room and that his stock shall be stored instead of 
displayed. These handicaps have been largely overcome by some 
merchants by rebuilding their offices and converting them into show 
rooms where plans of buildings, samples of finished materials ang 
building information of every description is made attractive and 
accessible. Sometimes, when the yard location is not accessible to 
the public separate offices, show rooms and sales rooms in the retail 
district are maintained. By this means the retail lumber merchant 
is able to avail himself of all the sales and merchandising methods 
that have proved to be effective, and for him distributing building 
materials has been placed on a merchandising basis. He keeps him. 
self, his merchandise, and his facilities for service prominently 
before the people of his community all the time. In this way lum- 
ber as a building material, the lumber yard as a source of such 
material and the lumberman as a source of building information 
are so impressed upon the minds of the people that building of wood 


bought from the lumber merchant is logical if it is not almost 
inevitable. 


Making Retail Conventions “Wood Fairs” 


EVERAL OF the conventions of retail lumbermen’s associations 
this year have been notable not alone for their official programs, 
but for the exhibits of building materials made by lumber 

manufacturers and others. Lumbermen’s conventions are held for 
purposes of instruction, and no fact has been better demonstrated 
than that “showing the goods” or “teaching through the eye” is an 
effective means of giving instruction. This method has long been 
used in schools and in its various forms it has been used in pushing 
the sales of all kinds of merchandise. Therefore, in making exhib- 
its at the retail lumbermen’s conventions the manufacturers of 
building materials may be assured that they are using a method of 
instruction that has the sanction of educators everywhere. 


In times past convention exhibits have lost some of their value 
at the same time that they have detracted from the value of the 
convention program proper because they were kept open during 
the sessions. This year and to some extent in former years, the 
exhibits have been closed during the convention program. This has 
two advantages. One is that it removes every excuse for an asso- 
ciation member to absent himself from the convention floor. The 
other is that it leaves all those in attendance free after the sessions 
have adjourned to visit the exhibits. This mutual recognition of 
their respective claims puts the association officials and the exhib- 
itors in a position to codperate to their mutual benefit. 


While the progress already made in exhibiting at conventions is 
commendable, it can hardly be amiss to observe that there are great 
opportunities that remain to be developed. In the first place the 
exhibits should be more inclusive, and they should be especially de- 
signed to extend the uses of wood. That is, they should show not 
only the raw materials of construction, but they should serve to 
demonstrate uses that are not so generally known as they should be. 
On the convention floor the dealers exchange their ideas; in the 
exhibit booths their practices should be demonstrated. In other 
words, the exhibits should be used to supplement the discussions. 
As an example, the lumber manufacturers could exhibit small farm 
structures made largely of short lengths. They could show, as some 
of them did at the Illinois meeting, details of construction offering 
special opportunities for the effective use of wood. 


The fact is that lumber manufacturers and retail distributers of 
lumber have not yet done justice to wood as a building material. 
To do that they must show it in use, as a finished product. Its 
adaptability must be demonstrated as well as described, and it is 
just as important for the manufacturer to make this demonstration 
for the dealer as for the dealer to make it for the public. It is 
believed that no other building material possesses qualities that so 
readily lend themselves to this sort of demonstration as does wood. 
Wood is relatively light in weight. It is easily built into structures 
that can be quickly taken apart for shipment and set up for display. 
Injured parts can be quickly replaced and marred surfaces refin- 
ished. In fact, the range and variety of exhibits that can be made 
from wood are so extensive as to inspire every ingenious sales 
manager with a determination to make his exhibit the “hit of the 
convention.” It is to be hoped that in the future more lumber 
manufacturers will avail themselves of a splendid opportunity to 
enlarge their own sales by demonstrating for the benefit of reta. 
distributers the adaptability and beauty of wood. 
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Shipments and Production Gain 

[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 24.—Telegraphic 
reports to the National Lumber Maunfacturers’ 
Association here today, from 304 of the larger 
commercial softwood lumber mills of the coun- 
try, for the week ended Feb. 19, indicate (allow- 
ing for a smaller number of reporting mills) 
that order files were about the same as for the 
week before, with a considerable gain in ship- 
ments and a slight increase in production. In 
comparison with reports for the same period 
last year, there has been a pronounced falling 
off in shipments and new business, and some 
decrease in production. The 120 hardwood op- 
erations reporting this week, when compared 
with reports from 136 mills last week, reveal 
some increase in production and little change in 
shipments and new business. As compared with 
last year, production and new business seem 
to be slightly larger, with shipments a little 
less. 

The unfilled orders of 189 southern pine and 
West Coast mills at the end of last week 
amounted to 492,401,973 feet, as against 489,- 
625,610 feet for 190 mills the previous week. 
The 117 identical southern pine mills in the 
group showed unfilled orders of 223,367,051 feet 
last week, as against 216,663,333 feet for the 
week before. For the 72 West Coast mills, the 
unfilled orders were 269,034,922 feet, as against 
272,962,277 feet for 73 mills a week earlier. 


Altogether the 295 comparable reporting 
softwood mills had shipments 99 percent, and 
orders 98 percent of actual production. For the 
southern pine mills, these percentages were 
respectively 86 and 97; and for the West Coast 
mills 95 and 93. Of the reporting mills, the 
273 with an established normal production for 
the week of 182,857,854 feet, gave actual pro- 
duction 92 percent, shipments 91 percent, and 
orders 91 percent thereof. 


The softwood figures for last week, the week 
before and the same week last year follow: 
Production—176,993,000 feet, against 178,551,- 
000 feet the week before, and 216,362,000 feet 
last year. Shipments—175,308,000 feet, against 
158,999,000 feet the week before, and 232,855,- 
000 feet last year. Orders—173,529,000 feet, 
against 179,397,000 feet the week before, and 
225,642,000 feet last year. 


The hardwood figures for last week, the week 
before and the same week last year follow: Pro- 
duction—21,192,000 feet, against 20,861,000 feet 
the week before, and 20,706,000 feet last year. 
Shipments—19,701,000 feet, against 21,514,000 
feet the week before, and 20,913,000 feet last 
year. Orders—21,531,000 feet, against 24,761,- 
000 feet the week before, and 20,863,000 feet 
last year. , 

The following revised figures compare the 
softwood lumber movement for the first seven 
weeks of 1927 with the same period last year: 
Production—1,284,311,000 feet, against 1,416,- 
340,000 feet last year. Shipments—1,265,599,- 
000 feet, against 1,472,044,000 feet. Orders—- 
1,373,015,000 feet, against 1,557,078,000 feet. 

A similar comparison of the hardwood move- 
ment follows: Production—188,437,000 feet, 
against 171,415,000 feet last year. Shipments 
—177,263,000 feet, against 168,664,000 feet. 
ee feet, against 185,494,000 

eet. 

The mills of the California White & Sugar 
Pine Manufacturers’ Association make weekly 
reports, but they have been found not truly 
comparable in respect to orders with those of 
other mills. Consequently, the former are not 
now represented in any of the foregoing figures 
nor in the regional tabulations below. Nine of 
these mills, representing 19 percent of the cut 
of the California pine region, gave their pro- 
duction for the week as 1,366,000 feet; ship- 
ments, 5,392,000 feet, and new business, 10,743,- 
000 feet. Last week’s report from 15 mills, 


representing 50 percent of the cut, was: Produc- 
tion, 6,757,000 feet; shipments, 16,213,000 feet, 
and new business, 17,359,000 feet. 

The West Coast Lumbermen’s Association 
wires from Seattle that new business for the 
72 mills reporting for the week ended Feb. 19 
was 7 percent below production, and shipments 
were 5 percent below production. Of all new 
business taken during the week, 33 percent was 
for future water delivery, amounting to 24,033,- 
463 feet, of which 19,157,876 feet was for do- 
mestic cargo delivery, and 4,875,587 feet ex- 
port. New business by rail amounted to 45,- 
330,345 feet, or 62 percent of the week’s new 
business. Thirty-seven percent of the week’s 
shipments moved by water, amounting to 27,- 
606,134 feet, of which 22,460,476 feet moved 
coastwise and intercoastal, and 5,145,658 feet 
export. Rail shipments totaled 43,314,338 
feet, or 58 percent of the week’s shipments, and 
local deliveries, 3,366,565 feet. Unshipped do- 
mestic cargo orders totaled 84,311,679 feet; 
foreign, 52,602,767 feet, and rail trade, 132,- 
120,476 feet. 

Employment in most of the Douglas fir dis- 
tricts of the West Coast continues to increase 
gradually week by week, according to the 4L 














A typical timber scene in Central America. In 
the jungles natives work in semi-gloom felling 
the mahogany trees 





employment service, and there is noticeably less 
unemployment than was the case in mid- 
January. The strike of shingle weavers in the 
Grays Harbor district, where fifteen mills have 
been closed and nearly 1,000 men idle for the 
last two weeks, is still in effect. Several log- 
ging camps in this district have been closed, but 
there has been no strike in the camps. Condi- 
tions in the Inland Empire districts are imprav- 
ing. Every week sees more pine sawmill opera- 
tions starting up for the season.; Woods work 
there is still in full swing. ' Little change in 
Douglas fir sawmill operation is to be noted. 
Logging in the Puget Sound and Columbia 
River districts is increasing. 

The Western Pine Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, with two more mills reporting, shows a 
slight increase in production, shipments about 
the same, and a nominal decrease in new busi- 
ness. 


The reports of the California Redwood Asso- 
ciation were not received in time for publica- 
tion. 

The Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion reports production about the same, a sub- 
stantial increase in shipments, and some reduc- 
tion in new business. 


The Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manu- 
facturers’ Association (in its softwood pro- 
duction) reports production about the same, 
a notable increase in shipments, and a good 
gain in new business. 


The fourteen mills of the Northern Hem- 
lock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association 
reported considerable increase in production, 
shipments about the same and new business 
slightly above that reported for the previous 
week. 

The Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute re- 
ported from 106 units (sixteen fewer mills than 
for the week earlier) a nominal decrease in pro- 
duction, and marked decreases in shipments 
and new business. The normal production of 
these units is 17,808,000 feet. 


[The barometer of the Southern Pine Asso- 
ciation appears on page 59.—EpITor. ] 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
NORFOLK, VA., Feb. 24.—For the week ended 
Feb. 19, forty-eight mills reporting to the North 
Carolina Pine Association, and having a normal 
production figure of 12,246,000 feet, manufac- 
tured 9,901,089 feet, shipped 13,342,641 feet, 
and booked orders for 10,273,063 feet. 


Forest Lands for Watershed Protection 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 24.—Following a 
lengthy debate, the Senate last night passed 
the NeNary bill authorizing an expenditure of 
$40,000,000 over a period of ten years for the 
acquisition of forest lands for the protection 
of watersheds of navigable streams. As it 
passed the Senate, the bill contains an amend- 
ment offered by Senator Overman, of North 
Carolina, a member of the national forest reser- 
vation commission, designed to limit purchases 
absolutely to lands necessary for the protec- 
tion of the headwaters of streams. It was the 
Overman amendment that caused a debate of 
three hours. The North Carolinian is harbor- 
ing a notion that there is something unconstitu- 
tional hidden in the bill. It was pointed out 
that if this is true, then section 6 of the Clarke- 
MeNary law and codperative work with the 
States and timber owners is unconstitutional. 
Last April the House passed the Woodruff 
bill, which originally was identical with the 
MeNary bill, but modified it to authorize an 
appropriation of $2,000,000 a year for two 
years. The expectation is that an earnest 
effort will be made to secure a. reasonable. com- 
promise between the two measures in confer- 
ence, and that the conferees will eliminate ‘the 
Overman amendment, which is considered ,gb- 
jectionable. It is not expected that the. een- 
ferees will agree upon the McNary bill, since 
the House seems opposed to so large an authori- 
zation at this time over a 10-year period. If a 
compromise is reached on the basis of $2,000,- 
000 for the next fiscal year and perhaps $2,- 
000,000 or $3,000,000 a year for the next three 
or four years, proponents of the legislation feel 
that an important advance will have been made. 


THE BILL providing for a national arboretum 
has passed both branches of Congress and the 
Senate has asked for a conference with the 
House in order that certain amendments adopted 
by the latter may be threshed out and the meas- 
ure become a law at this session. It carries an 
initial appropriation of $300,000 and has at- 
tracted strong support in both Senate and 
House. 
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Charted National Hardwood Rules 


About three or four years ago you printed a 
chart on the hardwood rules. If you can supply 
a copy of this chart, or of a later chart, we will 


be glad to have you send us one. As we remember 
it, this chart was made up to show the different 
cuttings in the different widths of lumber for all 
grades, and was to conform with the National 
Hardwood Lumber Association’s rules. Any in- 
formation you can give us will be much appre- 
ciated.—INquiryY No. 1,905. 

[This inquiry comes from a Virginia hard- 
wood lumber company. The chart referred to 
was prepared by the National Hardwood Lum- 
ber Association and was published and included 
in its book of rules in 1924. However, since that 
time there have been some changes and revisions 
in the hardwood rules, and the chart has not 
been revised in accordance with the new rules. 
Inquiry at the offices of the National Hardwood 
Lumber Association develops the fact that 
though a revision of the chart was considered, 
it was decided that owing to the relatively small 
demand for it republication was not advisable. 
—EDITOR. | 


Bird House Building Contest 


We want to put on a bird house contest among 
the school boys and girls of our town and sur- 
rounding district, and would very much appre- 
ciate some information. We propose taking in all 
schools within an 8-mile radius of town. Our idea 
is to divide the contestants into three groups, 
one for bird houses of one room, one for those of 
two rooms and one for those of three or more 
rooms. For the committee of judges we have en 
listed the manual training teacher of our local 
high school, the county agricultural agent, the 
county school commissioner, and a large land- 
owning farmer who has a bird house on practically 
every tree and fence corner, besides a goodly num- 
ber. of large houses erected on standards. We 
intend giving three prizes to each group, to consist 
of athletic equipment, such as baseballs and bats, 
basket balls, foot balls etc. There also will be a 
grand prize for the best house submitted in the 
contest. The houses that receive the prizes are to 
become our property. As to the others, we intend 
making arrangements with the mrechants to dis- 
play them in their windows, and if the makers 
care to, they can put a price on them so that they 
may be sold. 

Another inquiry on the same subject has been 
received from a retail lumber firm, located in one 
of the larger cities of Missouri, as follows: We 
contemplate a bird house contest this spring, and 
would be pleased to have you give us any infor- 
mation you can with reference to conducting such 
an affair. We are particularly anxious to know 
where we can get the proper plans.’’—INQuIRY No. 
1903. 


[The first inquiry comes from a retail lumber 
company located in a Michigan town of 4,300 
population. It is evident that the company has 
the proposed contest pretty well mapped out, 
along lines that augur well for its success. A 
noticeable omission, however, is that apparently 
no provision has been made for publicity. A 
contest of this kind affords a splendid oppor- 
tunity for advertising, as well as for additional 
publicity through the news columns of the local 
papers, and should be taken the fullest advan- 
tage of. A large display advertisement giving 
the conditions of the contest, list of prizes etc., 
should be run at least once in the local news- 
papers, and repeated insertions would be better, 
of course with some changes of copy. Such ad- 
vertising should be centered around some catchy 
slogan, such as: ‘‘Build With The Birds;’’ 
**Build Bird Bungalows;’’ ‘‘Good Bungalows 
for Good Birds;’’ or ‘‘Be a Landlord for the 
Birds.’’ The advertisement could go on to say: 
‘*Nesting time is coming and the birds need 
homes.’ Build a bird house, and be a landlord 
for our feathered friends.’’ A catchy feature 
would be to run in the center of the ad, set in 
good-sized type and boxed, a ‘‘ want ad’’ read- 
ing something like this: ‘‘Wanted—A nice 
house or apartment for my wife and babies. As 
rental, will give you daily concerts throughout 
the spring and summer. Just leave the door 


open, and we will take possession. Thank you. 
(Signed) Jerry Songster.’’ 

Additional publicity can be secured by giving 
each boy contestant a carpenter’s apron with 
the firm name printed thereon. The prizes 
should be either cash or articles that boys really 
want, those suggested by our Michigan corre- 
spondent being excellent for the purpose. A 
Texas retailer who staged a very successful bird 
building contest offered tools as prizes, the first 
prize being a complete chest of tools, with fif- 
teen other prizes, graduating down to a single 
tool. Ordinarily, however, it is not necessary 
to invest so much in prizes. 

At conclusion of the contest, the dealer should 
advertise a public exhibition of all the models 
entered in the contest, either at his own place of 
business or some other convenient place. Or, if 
preferred, he can arrange to have the winning 
houses put on exhibition in the show window of 
a down-town store, where the greatest number 
of people will see it. Properly handled, with 
placards showing the lumber company’s connec- 


Band Shell Has Unique Value 


Referring to Inquiry No. 1,893, regarding plang 
and specifications for a band shell, we would say 
that one of the most modern and successful of 
these shells is located in our city where the loca] 
band gives popular weekly concerts during the 
summer months. 

The dream of an inventor, coupled with the cor- 
rect choice of lumber and proper arrangement, is 
responsible for the great success of this stand, 
rather than any complicated apparatus of a me- 
chanical nature. The acoustic properties of the 
stand have been a source of wonder to the thou- 
sands who have heard the music from this shel] 
since it was dedicated in August, 1926. 

The secret of the construction as outlined by 
the inventor, is in the double wall or sounding 
board at the back and the use at the peak of 
the shell of what is commonly termed a “mixing 
chamber.” This chamber- resembles an inverted 
bowl and in it sounds emanating from the instru- 
ments below are mixed and combined, reaching the 
audience a good deal as music is heard from the 
modern phonograph. All instruments in the band 
have an equal chance, in this type of shell, the 








Band shell that possesses fine acoustic properties 


tion with the contest, this display will be an ex- 
cellent advertisement. 

For the information of any other dealers con- 
templating conducting a bird house building con- 
test, it may be here mentioned that the book de- 
partment of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is in 
position to furnish a booklet entitled ‘‘ Bird 
Houses Boys Can Build,’’ containing plans and 
instructions for building numerous varieties of 
bird houses, at 65 cents a copy, postpaid.— 
EDITOR. } 


Makers of Ironing Boards 


Have you names of manufacturers of ironing 
boards, from whom we could buy these boards in 
quantities ?—INquIRY No. 1,904. 

[This inquiry comes from an Iilinois hard’ 
wood lumber dealer, who states that one of his 
customers contemplates the manufacture of iron- 
ing boards. In the opinion of the inquirer, how- 
ever, his customer would find it more profitable 
to buy the ironing boards from concerns making 
them in quantities and specializing in that field 
than to attempt to make them himself. The 
name of the inquirer will be supplied on request. 
—EDITOoR. | 

MORE PERSONS can make more useful articles 
out of wood than of any other known substance. 
Wood is so adaptable to man’s multifarious 
needs that civilization without wood is hardly 
conceivable. 





softest instrument being heard along with the 
concussion instruments. 

The stand is a building about 60 by 30 feet and 
the front opens in a broad arch. The wall of the 
shell is of %-inch spruce ceiling, backed by a sec- 
ond wall of wallboard. The two walls form a 
sound chamber corresponding to the body of a 
violin and, similar to the violin body, this cham- 
ber is left open at the peak of the shell so the 
sound can escape into the mixing chamber. 


The most satisfactory point to hear a concert 
from this stand is established at about 800 feet 
in front. At this point the listener gets what local 
people are pleased to call the “‘total’’ which means 
that the entire effect is gained, every instrument 
registering as it would if reproduced on a phono- 
graph record. 


The stand was built at a cost of about $5,600, 
part of which was given by the city council and 
the remainder raised through subscription. Citi- 
zens recommend this stand to any city as a thing 
of beauty and charm as well as possessing the 
qualities desired for the successful band concert. 
Public speakers also find the stand of value. With 
his back to the rear wall and talking in an ordinary 
voice the speaker is heard clearly for at least 200 
feet.—INQuIRY No. 1,893-A. 


[The foregoing description of the band stand, 
together with the photograph from which the 
accompanying illustration was made, was fur- 
nished by a lumber concern in Wisconsin. The 
name of this concern as well as the name of the 
architect and inventor who designed the band 
shell will be supplied upon request:—EpIrTor. ] 
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Southern Pine Output Lower; Unfilled Orders Gain 


Business in southern pine continues a little slow for this 
time of year, orders for the first six weeks of 1927 having 
run seven percent below output, as against six percent above 
for the same period of last year. Production is somewhat 
eurtailed, and shipments are running behind orders, so that 
while there has been an increase in mill stocks, there has 
also been a considerable gain in order files. 

Orders appear to be coming from a wider territory. 
While the South is still the principal buyer, the East and 
the middle West are sending in more business. Inquiry is 
showing life, but the prevalence of bad weather causes re- 
tailers to hold back placements. Millwork plants are in the 
market, and industrial users are taking more interest. Good 
sales to Latin-America and the West Indies are reported. 

Uppers are not in good eall, but box grades are quite 
active. Dimension and timbers keep pretty well sold up, 
and boards are beginning to move better. Prices show no 
advance, but they have a stronger tone and an early firm- 
ing up is expected. 


Demand for Shortleaf Is Dull and Prices Are Weak 


North Carolina pine continues in rather poor demand for 
this season, principally because of bad weather in its sales ter- 
ritory. But sales are gaining, and exceeded production during 
the week ended Feb. 19. Though mill output is much below 
normal, stocks have accumulated. Holdings are not consid- 
ered excessive, however, in view of the fact that retail yards 
have kept their assortments to the minimum and must buy at 
least for stock replenishment as soon as spring building starts 
up. Demand for box grades is more active, and shows signs 
of further improvement. There has been no recent change in 
quotations, though some buyers succeed in picking up occa- 
sional bargains. An early firming up is predicted. 

Georgia roofers have been moving very slowly. Many mills, 
unsatisfied with current returns, have curtailed production still 
further, while recent rains have greatly handicapped the 
operations of smaller mills. Most producers hold for $18.50 
basis, and this figure has been but slightly shaded. It is be- 
lieved there will be a quick pick-up in demand from the East 
and North as soon as building lumber begins to move out to 
jobs, and that better prices will be obtainable. 

Arkansas soft pine mills find that retailers show little inter- 
est in.adding to their stocks, and are buying only for filling in 
until spring weather brings an increase in yard sales. The 
movement is smaller than it was expected to be by this time, 
largely on account of poor weather in consuming territory. 
Industrial buying is not much more active than that by yards. 
Arkansas mills have had good weather and have been accumu- 
lating stock, so there has been a little softening in prices. 


Both Cypress and Redwood Markets Are Improving 


Business in cypress is showing a little improvement, there 
having been a small gain in sales, with increased volume of 
inquiry giving indication of further expansion. Buyers are 
confining themselves rather strictly to mixed cars. South- 
ern retailers are the most active in the market, and country 
trade is better than city, but business in all sales territories 
seems to be picking up. More inquiry is coming from indus- 
trial users. Small mills have been getting a rather large 
share of the business, but at price concessions, for by gen- 
eral report the larger producers are sticking closely to lists. 

California redwood mills continue to book a good volume 
of business, orders for the first six weeks of the year running 
thirty percent above production, which, however, is some- 
what below normal. Mill stocks are being reduced by ship- 
ments, and order files are very close to the normal mark. 
Northern California has been the best buyer, but the south- 
ern part of the State should soon be taking a larger share of 


output. Eastern business is fair and improving, while some 
good foreign sales are being made. Prices are firm. 


Southern Hardwood Demand Fair; Output Curtailed 


The reduction of 5 cents a hundred pounds in transat- 
lantie rates on some of the principal items in the hardwood 
export list is a most encouraging development, and is gen- 
erally expected to be a great stimulus to foreign demand, 
for overseas buyers have foreseen such a reduction and 
have tended to hold back any other than urgent orders. 

Domestic demand has continued in excellent volume, and 
total orders for the week ended Feb. 12 were twenty-five 
pereent in excess of actual output, or one percent above 
normal output. At that, buyers are taking no more lumber 
than they must have for current requirements. The fact 
that takings of some groups of consumers are light, encour- 
ages buyers as a whole to hope for more favorable prices. 
Building trades demand is kept down by bad weather. 
While oak flooring plants report a good run of sales, their 
stocks are rather full. Retail furniture sales are under the 
handicap of bad weather also, and factories are rfot taking 
much raw material. The best domestic buyers are the auto- 
mobile and body plants. 

Production is still heavily curtailed, and rains have put 
the woods in such condition that logging is impossible, so 
that there can not be an early increase in mill output. 

Seattered advances in wanted items are noted, but the 
list as a whole remains unchanged. 

Unsold stocks decreased 21,000 feet a unit in January, and 
Feb. 1 dry gum stocks were 55.1 percent covered by orders. 


Northern Hardwood Bookings Large; Prices Advance 


Sales of northern hardwoods made a decided gain during 
the week ended Feb. 12. The average of bookings per mill 
per week had been 168,000 feet since the first of the year, 
and this increased to 262,000 feet a mill. 

Takings by the automobile industry to large extent ac- 
count for the improvement, as many of the plants are quite 
active and in the lumber market. Some lines dependent on 
building are also buying more hardwood, notably the mill- 
work factories. Northern flooring makers are not taking 
much, however. Their Feb. 1 stocks were 0.7 percent less 
than on the same date last year, but unfilled orders were 
24.9 percent less, and price of a key item was 16.5 percent 
down. Good weather would quickly fill out their order files, 
and bring them back into the market for rough stock. Sales 
to furniture plants are increasing, but are no more than fair. 

A number of advances are noted in the northern hardwood 
list, affecting practically all items of soft elm in No. 1 and 
better; No. 1 hard maple in 5/ to 8/4; FAS beech in 6/ and 
8/4; No. 2 basswood in 4/4; hard maple flooring stock in 
4/4 No. 2 and also some No. 3 items in hard maple and beech. 


Fir Demand Increasing But Output Makes Larger Gain 


While the fir mills appear to have booked a somewhat 
better volume of rail business during the week ended Feb. 
19, there was no gain in the domestic cargo movement, and 
export sales showed a decline. Total volume of business 
was larger than for the preceding week, but was seven per- 
cent less than the production, which is evidently being in- 
creased, thongh many West Coast mills have indicated their 
intention of keeping it in line with current demand. 

The nearness of spring makes necessary some filling out 
of stocks, which are short of important items, and that 
accounts in part for the increased cut, while it is claimed 
that some low priced orders have been refused. 

Atlantic coast business suffers from recent storms, but 
the California demand is more active; both trades report 
higher vessel rates and scarcity of space. Stronger Japanese 
exchange rates have improved the outlook in that market. 


Lumber Statistics Appear on Pages 58 and 59; Market Prices and Reports on Pages 92 to 99 
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Sees California Pine Curtailment 


San FRANCISCO, Cauir., Feb. 19.—Curtailment 
of production in the California pine industry 
during the summer months seems assured. It 
will mean a remedy for the ills of the industry 
as a whole, give the manufacturer renewed faith 
in the industry and, I believe, act as a general 
stimulant for the pine trade.’’ This statement 
was made by Willis J. Walker, vice president of 
the Red River Lumber Co., of Westwood, Calif., 
who firmly believes that curtailed production 
through individual action will be a help to the 
industry. Elaborating his statement, Mr. 
Walker said, ‘‘ Curtailment is not needed for the 
purpose of bringing about a shortage of pine 
lumber but rather to make it possible for the 
orderly movement of excess stocks now lying 
in the mill yards and creating a heavy dormant 
investment. ’’ 

Based on reports of production programs Mr. 
Walker believes that operations in California 
this year will be on a basis of approximately 50 
percent of normal production, especially as a 
majority of California mills will begin cutting 
later this year than usual. Among the concerns 
that have announced definite plans for curtail- 
ing production are: 

Forest Lumber Co., one shift only; McCloud 
Lumber Co., about 50 percent of normal produc- 
tion; Red River Lumber Co., 50 percent on March 
1; Pickering Lumber Co., one mill one shift; Sugar 
Pine Lumber Co., now operating one shift, will 
close down entirely March 1; Brooks-Scanlon Lum- 
ber Co., 50 percent normal production; Shevlin- 
Hixon Co., 50 percent normal production; Ewauna 
Lumber Co., 50 percent normal production; Yo- 
semite Lumber Co., now shut down and opening 
delayed ; Pelican Bay Lumber Co., now shut down 
and opening will be delayed; Lassen Lumber & 
Box Co., will start late with one shift; Michigan- 


California Lumber Co., hold production to one 
shift. 

Commenting on present conditions in the pine 
industry, Mr. Walker said they are some better 
than at the beginning of the year, that trade is 
stronger, inquiries more numerous and orders 
show a desirable increase in volume. Price con- 
ditions, he said, are about the same. The out- 
look, however, is good. 


Data Wanted by Central Committee 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 21.—The Central 
Committee on Lumber Standards has issued the 
following statement: 


Manufacturers’, wholesalers’ and retailers’ asso- 
ations have been requested to have their members 
keep close check on their February business so that 
complete information thereon may be furnished 
the Central Committee on Lumber Standards and 
the Division of Simplified Practice, Department of 
Commerce, which are making arrangements for 
their annual supply and demand survey of Amer- 
ican Standard Lumber, according to an announce- 
ment made Feb. 19 by the Central Committee on 
Lumber Standards. 

Information blanks will be sent to all branches 
of the trade at the close of this month, requesting 
that they submit information based upon their 
February, 1927, business, so that comparisons 
may be made with information received from these 
sources for the same period last year. The infor- 
mation requested will be of a general character, 
covering the total amount of softwood lumber han- 
dled during the month, the percentage of sizes 
furnished by items, and the present experience of 
the various branches of the trade in handling the 
7,000 series of American Standard moldings. 

This year’s survey will be the most extensive 
yet made. Nearly 20,000 questionnaires will be 
distributed and will reach into every State in the 
Union. 





GENERAL 


the like week of 1926. 


PRICES 


1925. 


STEEL 


Business in Brief 

The bright spots in the general business situation are increased production of 
steel and automobiles as compared with 
slightly and is now on about the same level as last year. Whole- 
sale trade failed to maintain the level gained last week. Storms 
and unseasonable weather have retarded trade in many sections. 
Cement production in January increased 4.2 percent over January, 1926, but was 
7.1 percent under the production of January, 1925. Cotton goods movement has also 
declined and the wool trade is showing little activity. 
week ended Feb. 17 were 479 compared with 517 the’ preceding week and 516 in 


Bradstreet’s food index number for the week ended Feb. 17 was $3.47 compared 
with $3.51 the preceding week. This was a loss of 1.1 percent from the previous 
week and a loss of 1.1 from the like week of last year. The Harvard 
wholesale commodity price index declined to 141 for the week ended 
Feb. 16 from 141.1 for the week ended Feb. 9. 


Car loadings continue ahead of a year ago. For the week ended Feb. 12 there 
were loaded 968,317 cars, an increase of 50,692 over the like week of 1926. These 
loadings were less by 2,575 cars, however, as compared with the 

RAILROADS preceding week, when 970,892 cars were loaded. All districts ex- 
cept the northwestern and the southwestern showed increases as 

compared with last year. All districts showed increases over the same week of 


The demand for finished steel is improving and the industry is now producing 
near the 1926 average of 85 percent of capacity. However, reports are that ship- 
ments exceed new orders. The mills in the East are not producing as 
heavily as those in the mid-West. There has been no further reduc- 
tion of steel prices but pig iron prices are lower than last week. Coke 
prices recovered somewhat over the low of last week. 


There are few if any bright spots in the agricultural situation. The passage of 


last week. Retail trade has improved 


Business failures for the 








the McNary-Haugen measure has had little effect. The grain market is unsettled and 
prices have declined further. Grain exports continue under 
AGRICULTURE ast year and visible supplies of wheat and corn are greater. 
The total number of all live stock on farms increased about 
two-tenths of 1 percent between Jan. 1, 1926, and Jan. 1, 1927. Winter wheat is in 
good condition and oat seeding has begun in the South. 


An estimate of bituminous coal production for the week ended Feb. 12 shows an 
increase of about 200,000 tons over the preceding week, about 13,825,000 tons being 
mined. Oi! production continues to set records. For the week ended 

FUEL Feb. 19 it is estimated that 2,472,000 barrels were produced compared 
with 2,462,250 barrels the preceding week. In some fields crude prices 


‘have been reduced and the gasoline market shows weakness. 








Originates Public Park Plan 


PITTSBURGH, PA., Feb. 22.—E. V. Babcock of 
the Babcock Lumber Co., who is a member of 
the board of commissioners of Allegheny County, 
is the originator of an enterprise whereby two 
public parks comprising a total of 2,500 acres of 
the most picturesque landscape and forest areas 
of Allegheny County will be established and 
converted into miniature Yellowstone parks, 
with the addition of facilities for every variety 
of outdoor recreation and sport, the aim bei 
to supply the need of diversions for the workers 
of the county and their families and to promote 
an interest in nature and forestry. 

One of the parks will be in McCandless town- 
ship, and the other in Snowden and Bethel town- 
ships and will be considered the playground and 
great outdoor recreation center for the south- 
ern part of the county. The first action toward 
the acquisition of the parks was taken at a 
luncheon conference of the Allegheny County 
planning commission and the Board of County 
Commissioners, held the other day in the Wil- 
liam Penn Hotel, when these officials were the 
guests of Commissioner Babcock. Following 
the approval of the idea, the Board of County 
Commissioners adopted a resolution for the 
purchase of the property in question. 

It is planned to open both parks ‘‘ free to the 
public’’ within a year for real freedom in ree- 
reation without undue restraint. There will be 
no ‘‘Keep off the grass’’ nor any ‘‘don’t’’ 
signs, 


SPARE EREBAAAAAZAS: 


Lumber on the Air 


SEATTLE, WASH., Feb. 19.—Lumber on the air, 
from station KOMO, Seattle, Wednesday 
enabled R. W. Vinnedge, former president of 
the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, to 
broadcast his impressions on ‘‘The Come-Back 
of Wood.’’ Among other things, Mr. Vinnedge 
said: 

The come-back of wood means endless prosperity 
for the timber realms of the Pacific Northwest— 
and a new age for the woodsman and the wood- 
worker. I vision a time when our forest lands 
will produce more timber than now from a source 
that will always be brim full, but let us remem- 
ber that we must exchange our old forests, the 
forest primeval, the savage forest, for this new 
forest—this modern forest, this tame and domes- 
ticated forest of the future. 

Let us not be swayed from the path of economic 
inevitableness by futile considerations born of 
sentiment. We all love those thousand-year-old 
forests, those arboreal ancients of years, that un- 
broken wilderness with its continuous line of 
descent from the days when the earth was young. 

But this magnificent heritage must go, in order 
that we realize before it wastes the stored-up 
wealth of nature, and prepare the ground for the 
truly economic forest of the future—the forest 
that is always growing, always producing and 
never ceases. 


Mr. Vinnedge is president of the North Bend 
Timber Co., North Bend, Wash. He has served 
as director of the National Lumber Manufactur- 
ers’ Association, and as president of the West 
Coast Forest Products Bureau, the forerunner 
of the West Coast Lumber Bureau. 


Finds Fir Conditions Excellent 


San Francisco, Cauir., Feb. 19.—Increased 
activities, showing a surprising gain in demand 
for fir, surpassing all expectations for the early 
part of the year; increased inquiries, a large 
number of which are bonafide, increased orders 
and still better, an increase in prices, were re- 
ported by J. Walter Kelly, sales manager of the 
Charles R. McCormick Lumber Co. today. The 
outlook for the fir industry is extremely bright 
and the year should prove one of the best in 
several seasons, Mr. Kelly believes. 

The fir operator, for months past suffering a 
depressed market, undesirable prices and over- 
stocks, is at last seeing through the clouds, finds 
the sun is still shining and that “fair weather” 
is near, declared Mr. Kelly. Boats to the Atlantic 
coast are again filled with fir cargoes and the 
present year will bring a greater volume, appar- 
ently, than 1926 which was the record year in 
volume for the fir operator. Prices, however, were 
such as to take the legitimate profit from that busi- 
ness. With demand better and prices joining the 
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ee 
upward trend, the eastern seaboard business for 
the coming year should prove very desirable for 

e fir man. 

Industrial business in the East is good, above 
normal, it might be termed, and the fir trade gets 
a share of this business. During the month there 
has been an abundance of inquiries in this line 

trade. 

+ commenting on the trade to South America 
through the five-ship Pacific-Argentine-Brazil 
line, which is operated by the McCormick com- 
pany, Mr. Kelly said: 

The five boats running to South America, south- 
ward around the Horn, up the eastern coast of 
south America and back to San Francisco via the 
Panama Canal, are all leaving port fully loaded. 
Not all of the cargoes are lumber but additional 
merchandise is being sent each trip until, particu- 
larly on the last few ships leaving here, space has 
peen at a premium. It is now assured that the 
five ships will be kept’ on the run permanently. 

Creosoted fir, a product of the McCormick 
company, is in demand and orders show an in- 
erease over December or January, according 
to Mr. Kelly. Clyde Osborne, manager of the 
McCormick creosoting plant at Portland, Ore., 
has just returned there from a trip to San Fran- 
cisco. Mr. Osborne declared that the outlook 
for the creosoted product during 1927 was highly 
optimistic and Mr. Kelly expects volume to com- 
pare with the best years of the company. 


No Shingle Cedar Accumulation 


SEATTLE, WaASH., Feb. 19.—Export of cedar 
logs from Grays Harbor to Japan seems to have 
solved the problem of a threatened accumulation 
of shingle cedar on the harbor through inac- 
tivity of shingle mills, due to the strike. An ex- 
porter points out that Japanese are favorable 
to Grays Harbor cedar, which seems to be bet- 
ter suited to their requirements than cedar 
grown elsewhere, and have always taken a large 
percentage of their purchases of raw cedar 
from that part of the State. Shingle cedar cor- 
responds closely to the No. 2 grade required in 
export, admitting 1-inch knots on all parts of 
the log and 2-inch knots on one quadrant. No. 1 
grade must be clear except for a few small 
knots on one quadrant; while No. 3 allows 
larger knots than No. 2. It is stated that one 
effect of the strike will be to throw more and 
more No. 2 cedar logs into export, so that there 
is a small prospect of an accumulation of 
shingle cedar. 


Ontario Seeks New Forestry Act 

Toronto, ONT., Feb. 21.—The Honorable Wil- 
liam Finlayson, minister of lands and forests 
for the Province of Ontario, has introduced 
into the Ontario legislature a new bill entitled 
‘“‘The Forestry Act,’’? which had its first read- 
ing on Feb. 15, and which provides for tak- 
ing an important step in the administration 
of the forest lands of the Province. Most of 
northern Ontario consists of land that is 
adaptable only for the growth of timber. The 
great stands of white pine for which the On- 
tario lumber industry became famous, have 
been very largely denuded by lumbering opera- 
tions and fire, and this north country, won- 
derfully adapted by nature for the perma- 
nent production of high grade timber is largely 
lying waste, occupied only by a few poverty- 
stricken settlers and used by tourists, trap- 
pers, hunters and prospectors. 

The purpose of the new forestry act is to 
revolutionize this whole situation. It will 
give the minister power to remove settlers 
from districts of this sort, at the expense of 
the Province and transfer them to good agri- 
cultural lands in the clay belt in northern 
Ontario. The minister will also be given 
power to use the whole of what is known as 
the Laurentian shield of northern Ontario for 
forestry purposes as the basis of a mammoth 
scheme of reforestation. The measure will 
also provide for the creation of a forestry 
board, which will consist of five members, for 
the purpose of carrying on research work in 
connection with the forestry lands of the 
Province and studying all questions relating to 
the planting, growth, development, marketing 
and reproduction of the forests on these Crown 
lands, as well as on the lands of Crown leasees, 
licensees and concessionaires. 





Snow Fence Demand Increases 


Kansas City, Mo., Feb. 22.—Increased mile- 
age of all-weather highways in the middle West 
has greatly increased the demand for snow 
fencing. One factory here has furnished the 
Missouri Highway Commission 110,000 lineal 
feet of fencing so far, and orders from Kansas 
already approximate 700,000 feet. The fencing 
is made of a good grade of western lath woven 
together with wire. This light fencing requires 
a minimum of support, but holds the snow bet- 
ter than the old type of board fencing familiar 
to travelers on western railroads. 


They'll Use Wood Hereafter 


SEATTLE, WaSH., Feb. 19.—A sad experience 
with fiber containers is related in a letter from 
the Mebius & Drescher Co., wholesale grocers, 
Sacramento, Calif. They tell of the purchase, 
at Easton, Md., of a thousand cases of Mary- 
land corn, which could be obtained in fiber con- 
tainers only. The bill of lading was issued Nov. 
10, 1926, by the Munson-McCormick line, by 
steamer Suelco, and the shipment reached San 
Francisco Jan. 11, 1927. The rest of the story 
is told in the letter of Mebius & Drescher: 


When this shipment was discharged at San 
Francisco, it was found to be in very bad condi- 
tion, some sixty of the containers having been 
broken open and roped to retain the contents, 
which were more or less damaged by the cans being 
dented and mashed. In addition, it was found 
on opening up the containers, that to all outward 
appearances they were all right; but the cans 
were affected by rust, and the labels showed signs 
of mildew, making it necessary to open and re- 
condition the contents of every container, involvy- 
ing heavy labor cost. 

Had this shipment been packed in wooden 





cases, we feel satisfied it would. have come through 
in good condition, as it would have stood much 
better the several handlings necessary in moving 
from point of origin to destination, and on account 
of not being air-tight, the rusty condition of the 
tins, and mildewing of the labels would not have 
developed so generally throughout the entire ship- 
ment. 

Also, if in wooden cases the shipment, if it had 
been found necessary to overhaul, could have been 
handled much more quickly and at less expense, 
on account of being much easier to open up and 
renail, as against having to open up the sealed 
containers and reseal again after being repacked. 


SAREE EEEEB: 


More Reports From California 


Following publication in recent issues of tele- 
grams from some of the leading pine producing 
concerns in California, announcing plans for 
curtailing their operations, the AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN has received information from a num- 
ber of other concerns which propose to follow 
similar programs. Among letters received this 
week are the following: 

Siskiyou LuMBER Co., Mount Hebron, Calif.— 
Will reduce its output 20 percent. Weather con- 
ditions will compel most California mills to cur- 
tail. There is a great deal of snow in the moun- 
tains and logging conditions will not be favorable 
for several weeks. 

Davis CREEK LUMBER Co., Davis Creek, Calif.— 
While our cut is small, we believe curtailment will 
be helpful and will do our part. 

Bie Lakes Box Co., Klamath Falls, Ore.—Oper- 
ating sawmill on a one shift basis only compared 
to double shift operation in 1926. 

CLOVER VALLEY LUMBER Co., Loyalton, Calif.— 
Heavy snow in the mountains this winter will de- 
lay beginning logging operations. 

M. J. SCANLON LUMBER CoO., Massack, Calif.— 
Plant is not operating this season. 
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W. Cole, jr., a retail lumber 
dealer at Leon, Ia., sold $70,- 
000 worth of lumber during 
the year 1876. 

, - 2 

A pine tree which scaled 
6,000 feet was cut on the 
Jump River, Michigan, re- 
cently. Lumbermen estimate 
that the tree was 253 years 
old. 

* 8 & 

There were shipped from 
Muir, Mich., during the season 
of 1876 by rail, 6,921,000 
feet of lumber and 1,520,000 
shingles. 

* 

It takes 7,500 barrels of 
sawdust each day to furnish 
New York stable and saloon 
keepers with beds for their 


brutes. 
* 8 


An offer of $5.50, $11 and 
$30 per 1,000 feet for 500,- 
000 feet of lumber was re- 
fused in East Saginaw, Mich., 
recently. 

: ae 
A company has been 
formed on the Pacific coast 
‘with a capital of $10,000, 
gold, to get out lumber in 
Alaska for ship building pur- 

poses. 

* 8 *® 
In 1876 the receipts of lum- 
ber at San Francisco were 
309,159,972 feet. There are 
in the city twenty-five lumber 
yards, seven sash, door and 
blind manufacturing establish- 





ments, nine saw and planing 
mills combined, eleven pine 
lumber manufacturing con- 
cerns, and sixteen or eighteen 
redwood manufacturers. In 
1876 the business was not as 
good as anticipated and the 
receipts of lumber being larger 
than any preceding year, a 
large stock remained on hand 


on Jan. |. 
e 6,6 


The yellow fir of Washing- 
ton Territory is said to be su- 
perior to oak for ship timbers. 

eo ¢ 


A new sawmill is being built 
at Duncan’s Mill, Calif., by the 
Duncan's Mill, Land & Lum- 
ber Co. 

*s 8 

A Michigan exchange in- 
dulges in the imputation that 
lumbermen care nothing for 
the welfare of the laboring 
men. Such an assertion is as 
unjust as it is untrue. There 
is no industry in the land 
that can show a greater pro- 
portion of honorable men, nor 
is there a class of men who 
take a more decided interest 
in the welfare of the men they 
employ than lumbermen. 

oe oe 


The Eau Claire, Wis., News 
of recent date says quite an 
extensive swindle has been 
perpetrated upon the Govern- 
ment by stealing timber from 
its lands on the upper Missis- 
sippi, St. Croix, Chippewa and 


Black Rivers. The amount 
already figured up is $140,000 
on the upper Mississippi River 
and the work has only fairly 
commenced. No mention of 
names is made. 

oe es 


A raftsman from Powell's 
River, Tenn., recently brought 
to Chattanooga some fr 
cedar which contained 190 
of the finest logs ever brought 
to this market. They were 14 
feet long and averaged over 
10 inches in diameter, while 
some were over 20 inches. 
The entire lot sold for $55 or 
less than 30 cents per log. 
The red cedar of east Tennes- 
see is darker in color and has 
a thinner sap than that grown 
in other parts of America. 

* * & 


Since Jan. 1, 1877, fifty 
vessels loaded with yellow 
pine timbers and lumber have 
cleared from the port of Da- 
rien, Ga., for foreign coun- 
tries. 

+‘ 

C. F. King, Covington, Pa., 
has invented a new lath mill. 
It does its own bolting and one 
man can cut from slabs and 
tie up with it 5,000 lath per 
day. 

os 8 *& 

A pine tree was cut re- 
cently in the Kewaunee coun- 
try of Wisconsin which made 
five logs which scaled 6,704 


feet. 
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Built-Up Auto Floor and Running Boards 


Fuint, Micu., Feb. 21.—In-the Buick plant 
of the General Motors Co. in this city it is the 
aim of the management to effect every practica- 
ble economy in the use of wood. This policy is 
well exemplified in the manner of making floor 
and running boards for the Buick cars. At the 
present time the company is buying 4/4 stock 
S2S to }§-inch southern pine. Though this is 
kiln dried stock they nevertheless put it through 
their kilns again and dry it down to an extreme- 
ly low moisture content. One of the running 
boards when finished is %-inch thick and is 10% 
inches in width across the face when the three 
pieces from which it is made are assembled. 
These pieces are obtained by ripping 8-inch No. 
1C, the stock being put through a sticker and 
worked as shown in the accompanying figure, the 


Joa ins.across face When pot logether 
a 
oe ae 


piece with a groove in each edge being somewhat 
wider than the other outside pieces and being 
put in the center of the board. The three pieces 
after being assembled are held together by 
means of 3 cleats nailed on the back or under 
side. Afterwards the ends of the boards are 
notched to fit the fenders and holes are bored 
for the necessary bolts. The top of the running 
board, as usual, is covered with rubber or 


Makes Fine 


MILWAUKEE, WIs., Feb. 21.—An exhibit that 
attracted unusual attention at the convention of 
the Wisconsin Retail Lumbermen’s Association 
here last week was that of the Wisconsin Land 
& Lumber Co., of Hermansville, Mich., manufac- 
turer of the well known IXL brand of maple 
and birch flooring. The exhibit consisted of 
many large panels made from the three different 
grades of flooring, No. 1 and 2 common and 
clear, finished with a new process of acid stain, 
waxed and polished, and was in charge of W. D. 
Earle, who has made a life study of northern 
hardwoods and their utilization. 














Mr. Earle explained that for years he has 
felt that few people appreciated the full possi- 
bilities of hard maple and northern birch as fine 
finish woods for the better grades of furniture, 
cabinet work, distinctive interior finish, where 
the architect is striving for unusual beauty and 
charm, and for floors which, in reality, consti- 
tute the largest part of the interior finish of any 
room. 

The Wisconsin Land & Lumber Co. has gone 
to great expense in making up the maple and 
birch flooring panels it is showing at the various 
conventions but the interest displayed by the 
hundreds of lumber dealers, architects, contrac- 
tors, interior decorators and others, who filled 
the exhibit room to overflowing during practi- 
cally the entire time they were on display, would 
seem amply to justify the cost. 


Mr. Earle explained that the showing of this 
exhibit was not primarily to advertise IXL floor- 
ing but to show the beautiful effects that can 
be obtained by properly finishing these two 
woods. The panels were finished natural and in 
the various shades of browns, grays and greens. 
The absence of any harsh, glaring grain in these 
woods makes them particularly desirable where 
a soft, restful atmosphere is the decorator’s am- 
bition. Mr. Earle went on to explain that it 
was only recently that a certain acid stain, and 
a method of applying it, had been perfected that 
makes it possible to finish these hard, close 
grained woods so as to bring out and enhance 
their heretofore unappreciated natural beauties. 
The present growing popularity of both hard 
maple and birch furniture in the early colonial 


linoleum composition. Another size running 
board is made of two pieces %-inch thick and is 
11% inches across the face when assembled. 
The two pieces of this board are tongued and 
grooved. 


Ug ins. across face then pul Cogether 
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ud Pe 
In converting the regular stock into the run- 
ning boards there is developed a considerable 
amount of waste in the form of short pieces. 
These the company is able to utilize by dovetail- 
ing as shown in the accompanying illustration. 
These pieces, which are 8 inches wide, and 
%4-ineh thick, are afterwards ripped into 4-inch 
widths and one piece is used in the center of 


each board, being grooved on each edge to take 
the outer strips which are tongued to fit. 
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The company is also utilizing narrow and 
short pieces in the manufacture of floor boards 
by the use of Linderman machines. The boards 


are %-inch thick and 10 inches wide and are 
dovetailed and notched as shown in the accom- 
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panying illustration, the floor boards being 
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worked to the pattern shown in a sticker. Some 
are made from pine and others from hardwoods, 

In some of its purchases the company hag 
bought 4-inch, 6-inch and 8-inch widths of stock 
eut to about the length, being retrimmed to 
exact length after it reaches the plant. 


Purchases and Reorganizes Company 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Feb. 22.—Two sawmill 
properties and the wholesale business of the 
Powell interests in the Booraem-Powell Lum- 
ber Co., manufacturer and wholesaler of hard- 
wood lumber, are involved in a _ transaction 
completed last week by which Hendrick Booraem 
purchased it and reorganized the company. Mr, 
Booraem becomes president of the reorganized 
company and F. K. Ware is vice president. Mr, 
Booraem succeeds Mr. Powell. The company 
operated a hardwood mill at Echo Bay, Ont., 
and another at Clear Lake, Wis. Mr. Booraem 
retains only a small interest in the Echo Bay 
plant but will have charge of disposition of its 
products in this territory. The Booraem-Powell 
Lumber Co. is to continue to be the name of the 
firm and will be the owner of the Clear Lake 
mill. 








Exhibit of Maple and Birch 


designs is largely due to the beauty of the 
antique finishes possible as a result of this new 
process. 

It is Mr. Earle’s contention that as much 
thought and care should be given to the selection 
of the floor of a room as to the interior trim and 
furniture. That a floor instead of simply being 
something to walk on or cover up with rugs and 
earpets should be in perfect harmony with, and 
as beautiful and artistic as, the furniture and 
draperies. He says that when people who are 
building or buying homes attach the proper im- 
portance to floors and interior finish both from 








Exhibit of panels made from different grades of IXL maple and birch flooring by the Wisconsin 


the standpoint of wearing qualities and beauty 
there will not be enough maple and birch to 
supply the demand and the troubles of the manu- 
facturers of these woods will be over for all 
time. He says that if the architects, builders 
and interior decorators of the country could be 
shown a set of finished panels such as those on 
display at Milwaukee it would be a matter of 
a very short time until this much to be desired 
condition would be brought about and maple and 
birch would become more firmly and everlast- 
ingly entrenched as two of the world’s most 
beautiful cabinet woods. 
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Land & Lumber Co., Hermansville, Wis., at Wisconsin convention last week at Milwaukee 
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“Touch Wood 





”’ For Luck 


The New Book on Lumber and Its Uses Receives Cordial Welcome 


The little book ‘‘ Touch Wood’’ was launched last week and 
has already found a hearty welcome in the trade and among 
educational workers. Scarcely had the paper reached its sub- 
scribers before inquiries began coming by mail and by wire for 
further details regarding this unusual and attractive new fea- 
ture of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN service for its readers. It looks 
as if ‘‘Touch Wood!’’ will be a part of the supplementary 
reading course in a lot of schools this spring. 

A number of copies were sent to a selected few prominent 
educators whose opinion was desired as to the usefulness and 
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value of such a book in the schools. Replies indicate that super- 
intendents and principals would be glad to distribute hundreds 
of these little books if their appropriations could be stretched 
to cover the cost. But as everyone knows, those appropriations 
are extremely limited, so it is up to the lumberman to help in 
placing valuable information and instruction along the lines 
in which he is vitally interested among the rising generation. 
The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has made the price as low as possi- 
ble, 50 cents a copy, which is barely cost, giving a minimum rate 
on ten, twenty-five, hundred or thousand lots. 

‘“‘Touch Wood!’’ is a very simple but very comprehensive 
text on the lumber industry and the uses of wood. It is delight- 
fully illustrated with sketches, of which two are shown on this 
page, and contains 64 pages. It is attractive in appearance and 
ean be used effectively in display, either in the window, the 
office or at expositions of any kind. A copy will be sent on 
request, to be returned without cost if it does not meet with 
the approval of the recipient. 









A Distinct Contribution to Lumber Industry 


I appreciate your booklet ‘‘Touch Wood!’’, every word of 
which has been read. In fact it is so interesting and instruc- 
tive that one does not want to be disturbed until the last chap- 
ter is completed. 

While the text is pri- 
marily intended for the 
grammar school age, the = 
college senior—and even 
the old time lumberman— 
will find it profitable read- 
ing. You have used excel- 
lent tact in giving due 
eredit to all species of wood 
without showing any par- 
tiality to any section. 


The lumber industry would soon live down a lot of prejudice 
due to ignorance if this pamphlet could be given the distribu- 
tion it deserves. I hope you will not be too modest in promoting 
its circulation in all sections. Every school superintendent 
and principal should have a copy and efforts should be made to 
have it used as supplementary reading in the nature study 
classes. 

Mr. Oxholm, director of the National Committee of Wood 
Utilization, will be glad of the opportunity to help in pro- 
moting circulation. The AmerRIcAN LUMBERMAN has made a 
distinct contribution in the interest of forestry and the lumber 
industry through this unique publication—A. Trieschmann, 
Crossett Watzek Gates, Chicago, Ill. 


A Fine Reference Book 


I very much enjoyed your story on ‘‘Touch Wood!’’ While 
this story is apparently written more or less for high school 
students, it should be most interesting to anyone and would 
be a fine reference book for high schools, colleges and speakers 
before associations of commerce, Rotary clubs, ete. I do not 
know when I have enjoyed anything more than last evening 
while reading your story. It is so well done and covers the 
subject so thoroughly as well as being most interesting. You 
have also written it in a way that makes it just as interesting 
and in some cases more so to people not in the lumber business. 
It reads like romance and I take my hat off to you as having 
done a fine piece of work. This book should not only be in our 
public libraries but in our schools and I will see that a number 
of copies are so distributed here.—Will Cavin, Cavin Chain 
Yards, Sturgis, Mich. 


Much Value in the School Room 


Copy of ‘‘ Touch Wood!’’ came today and—well, I took time 
to read it. This book would be of much value in the school 
room, even though but one copy were ina room. We who work 
in rural as well as other public schools feel certain that even 
as an opening exercise reader the teachers and pupils would 
testify to its worth and value.—L. W. Miller, Superintendent 
of Lee County Schools, Dixon, Ill. 





I understand you have a book entitled ‘‘Touch Wood !’’ for 
distribution to the schools. Will you kindly send me 150 copies 
of this book? I shall distribute them among my teachers— 
Lewis Ogilvie, County Superintendent of Schools, Kankakee, 
Tl. 


We are greatly interested in your booklet ‘‘Touch Wood !”’ 
and would be pleased to know further details as to the possi- 
bilities of the book and your prices singly and in quantity.— 
W. J. Rumbel Lumber Co., Moran, Kan. 


Kindly send us a copy of ‘‘Touch Wood!’’ and also further 
details as to the possibilities of this unique booklet and prices. 
—Rinehimer Bros. Mfg. Co., Elgin, Ill. 











Wire, collect, price on hundred and thousand lots of ‘‘ Touch 
Logan Lumber Co., New Kensington, Pa. 


Wood !’’— 
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Diversified Industries Stabilize Sales 


Dealers in Material in Rockford, Ill., the “Furniture City,” 
Enjoy Unusual Year ’Round Conditions 


Recently, in beginning our piece in this 
department, we said that Rockford, IIl., had 
two yards illustrating different ideas of 
yard location; one on the outskirts with a 
sales office down town, the other with both 
yard and office near the center of the city. 
We mentioned a few things about the J. H. 
Patterson Co.’s down town sales office. This 
week we want to say something about the 
Rockford Lumber & Fuel Co. This is a 
rather old yard as such things go in Illinois, 
for it has been in business on its present 
location for more than 30 years, and this 
probably explains why the company is per- 
mitted to use this down-town site for a lum- 
ber yard. T. D. Reber, president of the 
company, is a veteran retailer who has seen 
Rockford grow to its present size of about 
80,000 and become the important manufac- 
turing city that it is. We also met E. H. 
Keeler, secretary and treasurer. 

“When we started in business here,” Mr. 
Reber said, “we had a little square frame 
office standing where the corner of this pres- 
ent office is now located. It was probably 
a dozen feet square or a very little larger, 
and it answered the purpose at that time. 
As the business grew and we needed more 
office men, we enlarged the building. This 
remodeling and extending was repeated 
four or five times. But there’s a limit to 
remodeling, especially when the space 
needed is several times the size 
of the original building. So in 


everyone passes our plant in going across 
the river. It is a State trunk highway and 
is always pretty well crowded with vehicles 
and pedestrians. We figure that practically 
every person who is likely to be a customer 
passes by this building at least once a week, 
and we wanted to make it represent, in a 
way, the stability and the service of the 
company. Yes, we like this down-town lo- 
cation and believe it aids us in making sales. 
Otherwise, of course, we wouldn’t make use 
of such valuable real estate for the purpose. 
We could probably find a site nearer the 
edge of the city that would cost much less; 
but as we see it the extra investment pays 
us good dividends in extra sales and in the 
quality of service we are able to offer.” 

The office building is of brick, due prob- 
ably in part to its location within the fire 
limits and also in part to the fact that all 
Rockford yards seem to have a considerable 
trade in this building material. The en- 
trance is in the corner. As a person enters 
he approaches the big order desk. Along 
the front is a long space that is railed off 
for the desks of the various executives, and 
beyond this is the sales room fronted with a 
display window. One entire wall of this 
room is covered with different kinds of face 
brick, laid up in panels. There were 
also extensive displays of manufactured 
shingles. 


One understands why a lumber manufac- 
turer gets a pain in the neck when he sees 
such things. It looks to him as though his 
natural sales outlet is being clogged with all 
sorts of alien materials. And yet, as sev- 
eral Rockford dealers explained to me, there 
is something to be said on the other side. 
Local building ordinances often give the re- 
tailer no choice. Rather, he has the choice 
between selling substitute materials to be 
used in restricted locations or else of selling 
nothing at all. I was also told of instances, 
so numerous that they could not be disre- 
garded, of arbitrary action on the part of 
certain manufacturers that in time has de- 
stroyed local markets. The wishes of cus- 
tomers, too, must decide largely what 
materials are carried, and the matter of 
changing local consumers’ ideas, or prej- 
udices if you prefer that term, is not so 
easy. I very seldom find a retail lumber- 
man who does not say, when asked about it, 
that he prefers to handle lumber rather 
than substitutes. He is a lumberman and 
wants to stick to his field. But frequently 
he gets little practical encouragement or 
assistance from manufacturers, whose in- 
terests are more involved than his own, in 
undertaking a campaign to stem the rising 
tide of substitutes and bring lumber back to 
its former place. There is no special good 
in mentioning these things, for they are 
well known to all the persons 
concerned. We have no new 





1925 we made a clean sweep and 
built this present building, 
which we believe will serve us 
for some few years, at least. It 
was not only the additional 
space that we had in mind, but 
also the appearance of the place 
and provision for the newer 
methods and equipment of sell- 
ing. If you looked over the 
building from the street you 
must have noticed our sales 
room. This is one of the main 








ideas about holding the market 
for lumber. But the Realm has 
mentioned several places the 
last few weeks where masonry 
construction is popular, and it 
seemed only fair to retailers to 
make this passing statement. 
Not all retailers feel precisely 
alike about it; but I believe it is 
a fair generalization to say that 
the majority prefer lumber to 
substitutes for those purposes 








streets of the city, and nearly 


The office and sales bwilding of the Rockford Lwmber ¢& Fuel Co. 


for which either may be used. 
They desire to magnify lumber 
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and to hold and extend its markets. They then. One of our customers bought some many people see such things; so about all 


do get restless, however, when an occasional 
manufacturer demands that they initiate 
and bear the burden of a campaign to drive 
out all substitutes in favor of lumber. This, 
they think, is of but indirect benefit to them, 
for they can sell substitutes at a profit, and 
making such a shift would disorganize the 
jocal market without adding materially if 
at all to the volume of sales. Probably it 
would reduce sales; for it would bring down 
upon the lumbermen the competition of out- 
side agencies handling the substitutes. But 
most retailers, I believe, are ready to testify 
that many wholesalers and manufacturers 
are bearing their share of the fight to hold 
the lumber market; and many retailers are 
willing to take a hand in the campaign, not 
because it will make any great difference 
in their own profits, but because they are 
partial to lumber and believe that lumber 
products will in the long run best serve 
their customers. 


Factory Made Frames Preferred 


It is a pleasure to look through the big 
finish shed of the Rockford Lumber & Fuel 
Co., because of its neat and orderly appear- 
ance. Piles are straight, lumber is bright 
and the alley is clean and unobstructed. As 
Mr. Reber and I walked through it I noticed 
a big stock of knock down window and door 
frames, and I mentioned the fact that I had 
been told a good many dealers in certain 
sections still make their own frames. 


“Not in these parts,” Mr. Reber said. 
“It’s been a good while since home made 
frames have figured much in the Rockford 
market. We like the factory product be- 
cause it is reasonable in price and more 
accurately made. There was a time years 
ago when no building went on in winter. 
As soon as the weather got cold in the fall, 
contractors and carpenters were out of 
work. Most of them had each a little shop 
somewhere and spent the winter months 
making frames for the next season’s build- 
ing. It gave them something to do, even 
if it wasn’t very profitable, and when spring 
came they had frames enough ready for 
most of their summer jobs. Now they find 
work of a more profitable kind the year 
around and buy our factory made frames. 


“Our machinery consists of one power 
ripsaw, located at the end of the big shed. 
It is of some advantage to us, but even this 
one machine gets us into trouble now and 


wrecked lumber from Camp Grant, and 
among his purchases were some 2 by 8’s 
that he wanted ripped into 2 by 4’s. One 
of our men who hadn’t seen the stuff told 
him we’d do the ripping for him as an ac- 
commodation. Two truck loads pulled up 
here with sticks simply filled up with nails 
and spikes. When the camp was built the 
authorities hired anybody who claimed to be 
a carpenter; and when these men were set 


we can do is to advertise and sell houses as 
extensively as we can and ignore the cars. 
I don’t have much doubt but that some of 
our sales efforts do turn people to houses 
when they can’t afford both house and car.” 

In the office of the Crumb-Colton Co. the 
Realm met George F. Colton, president, and 
G. C. Evans, secretary and treasurer, of the 
company. 


“You might guess,” Mr. Colton said, 

















The lumber shed of the Rockford Lumber & Fuel Co., Rockford, Ii. 


to lay a floor or put sheathing on a roof 
they found it a nice easy job and to make 
it last simply drove the boards full of nails. 
I refused to let the stuff be run through the 
saw. It would have ruined the machine and 
would have been dangerous to the operator. 
As a result we lost a customer. I found 
out, however, that he couldn’t get anybody 
else in town to do the ripping for him. 
When Camp Grant was wrecked, after the 
war was over, the lumber and roofing were 
terrible looking stuff. Much of the lumber 
originally was poor, and when all those 
nails were jerked loose it was little more 
than kindling. Some of it was sold locally, 
but the Rockford yards paid no attention 
to it. We couldn’t sell it to our customers, 
and if a local customer looked it over before 
buying he didn’t often buy. 


Conditions Good in Rockford 


“Sales in Rockford have been good. Be- 
cause of the industrial population there is 
a large trade in small houses.. There’s 
plenty of money available for loans. Prob- 
ably our hardest competition is indirect and 
consists of the purchase of automobiles. So 
far as I know there’s no way of keeping 
people from buying cars before they own 
homes. Cars have become necessities, as 

















The interior of the office and sales building showing desks of the executives 


“that the 30 furniture factories ‘with their 
big output would dominate local industry 
and determine local business conditions, just 
as the steel mills do at Gary, for instance. 
But they don’t seem to do so. Our business 
and that of other local retail merchants 
seems to swing along at or near full capac- 
ity, regardless of the furniture market. 
We’re always glad when that market is 
good, as it seems to be much of the time; 
but local trade does not follow its peaks and 
valleys. There seem to be few if any peaks 
and valleys in Rockford trade, and nat- 
urally we are glad of it. We are able to 
calculate our volume with reasonable ac- 
curacy in advance, and we don’t have to 
grab for an extra margin in good months 
to create a surplus that will carry us over 
probable future bad months. With the 
diversity of manufacture, the labor market 
is quite steady. There are a few men out 
of work just now, but they are just a few 
in number and are not the best workmen. 
It is natural for the factories to let out 
some of their less necessary help when pro- 
duction has run a little ahead of orders. 
But I sometimes wonder, without having any 
information about it, if some of this is not 
done largely for the effect it has on the 
force. Laboring men are like the rest of 
us; and if they get to feeling that they have 
a job permanently they may let down a 
little on efficiency. I’m just guessing that 
this may be a matter of policy, for I don’t 
really know. 


Business Prospects Good 


“A local banker asked me, about the end 
of 1926, what I thought of the market for 
house building for 1927. Just to be cau- 
tious I told him I thought the first six 
months would be good. He said he agreed, 
mostly because he had been guessing on the 
bear side for six years and had always been 
wrong. He had been basing these guesses 
about the slowing up of trade on the fact 
that there had been rent houses unoccupied 
and houses for sale that had found no buy- 
ers. This had been true at the beginning 
of each year for six years, and he had used 
it as the basis for a prediction that the 
market was saturated; and yet subsequent 
experience had always proved him wrong 
In thinking over his mistaken guesses he 
said he had come to the conclusion that in 
Rockford a reasonable number of unoccu- 
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pied houses meant no more than unsold cars 
in garages or unsold clothing on the racks 
of men’s furnishing stores. Because a mer- 
chant has an unsold stock is not considered 
an indication that he will not sell it. A 
much better index is the continuing de- 
mand; and in Rockford the demand for 
houses has been steady, year after year. 

“T am a director in the Illinois associa- 
tion, and from what the other directors say 
in our meetings I think Rockford has been 
unusually fortunate. I’m sorry that deal- 
ers in some other towns have not always 
kept up their volumes of business, but of 
course I’m grateful that Rockford has. This 
is a matter of gratitude, for while we try 
to do business on a sound basis we can’t 
very well take all the credit to ourselves. 

“Loan money is plentiful and to be had 
on rather liberal terms. Unless there is 
some special reason why loans should be 
limited in individual cases, a house valued at 
$8,000 complete will command a loan of 


$4,800. There are several building and 
loan associations, and several life insurance 
companies placing money in Rockford. 
In addition to these agencies, each of the 
seven banks has a trust department with a 
revolving fund that is available for mort- 
gage loans. This plentiful supply of money 
is an important factor in building pros- 
perity. On jobs financed by insurance 
money we have to carry them to comple- 
tion. Insurance companies don’t place a 
loan on a house until it is ready for occu- 
pancy. But we don’t mind carrying a house 
through construction on these terms. We 
get paid when it is finished and don’t have 
that matter to worry about. Then, too, 
these loans undoubtedly increase our busi- 
ness; enough, we think, to compensate us 
for lost interest on investment during the 
time of construction. And probably busi- 
ness let on these terms does not encounter 
quite so keen competition.” 

This does not complete the list of Rock- 








ford dealers. In fact we are not just sure 
how many yards there are in the city. Some 
we failed to find, and in others the exegy. 
tives were either out of the city or at least 
out of the office for an indefinite time when 
we called. Among the latter was the Par. 
sons Lumber Co., whose plant is not far 
distant from that of the Rockford Lumber 
& Fuel Co. Both H. G. Parsons, the presi- 
dent, and R. W. Blake, vice president and 
treasurer, were away when we called. The 
Home Lumber & Supply Co. has its yard in 
the northern part of the city. This yard 
has the distinction in this city of having a 
certain volume of farm trade. The Holm- 
quist Lumber & Fuel Co., of which C. W., 
Holmquist is treasurer and general man- 
ager, is on the opposite side of town near 
the industrial district and has, directly and 
indirectly, quite a large volume of industria] 
trade. Other retail lumber yards are scat. 
tered about the big town, each serving its 
own trade. 


American Lumberman House Plan NoWj141 
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rooms, it would be hard to find a more desirable and 
practical dwelling than this Dutch Colonial house. 
The house is 24 feet wide across the front, inside meas- 
urement, this space being divided equally between the 
living room on the left and the dining room on. the 
right, which rooms are connected by an arched open- 
ing. The ‘‘business end’’ of the house, including the 
kitchen, with its built-in conveniences, ice box and 
closet space, stairway to basement etc., is well arranged 
to save steps and lighten labor. On the second floor 
are three good sized bedrooms and a bath room. 

Electrotype cuts for newspaper advertising may be had, as 
follows: Cut of exterior, 4 inches wide, $2.75; cuts of floor 
plans, 2 inches wide, $1.65 each, postpaid. 

Complete set of working blue-prints, with specifications and 
bill of material, $3.50, postpaid. 

This plan is one of twenty-three appearing in the new 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN plan book, entitled ‘‘ Attractive Small 
Homes,’’ which is supplied in any desired quantity, with 
dealer’s name printed on front cover at very reasonable cost. 
Write for a sample copy. 
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Grade-Marking As Viewed | by Retailers 


A questionnaire sent out by the AmMericAN LuMBERMAN last December listed 33 subjects, mostly relating to the 
retailer’s merchandising problems, with the request that re cipients check the subjects which they considered the most 
important, or which they would like to see considered at the retail conventions. These subjects have been discussed 
in recent issues of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, beginning with that of Jan. 15, and many of them were placed on 
the programs of the association meetings which have held the stage during the last two months. Of the questions, or 
subjects, listed on the questionnaire, none aroused more widespread interest—as evidenced by letters received at this 


office 





than that which read: ‘‘Is grade-marking of lumber to the interest of the retail lumberman and his cus- 


tomers?’’ Believing that the views of representative retailers on this subject are of vital interest to both the pro- 
ducing and the distributing branches of the lumber trade, a number of these letters are reproduced herewith, and 


others will follow in next week’s issue: 


N THIS day of keen competition, everyone is trying to get 
J a little better price, and the dealer who sells strictly on 
price does not find that a little sharp practice, like doc- 
toring a grade, hurts his conscience a bit. On the other hand, 
the dealer who gives honest grades and full count is put to a 
marked disadvantage in the price of his different commodities, 
for few of his customers know grades, but all can talk price. 
The language of grades can be best talked to the average customer 
by marking at the mills. Then he knows that he is getting what 
he pays for, and that the dealer of whom he is buying grade- 
marked lumber is giving him the best kind of service by being 
open and above-board in allowing him the evidence of his own 
eyes. Grade-marking, by all means, should be supported by the 
retail lumberman, as only by this means can the ‘‘ grade doctor’’ 
be eliminated.—CHArRLES W. TINGLE, vice president Wilmington 
Sash & Door Co., Wilmington, Del. 


E SELL our lumber on grade as purchased. Regardless of 
QU) how carefully the mills grade, we frequently find a wide 
spread. For instance, one shipment of No. 2 shiplap may 
be excellent and another practically line grading, and when we 
get a shipment of the latter sort our customers complain and 
aceuse us of picking. Grade-marking will eliminate distrust and 
proteet the customer from junk yards in the larger centers that 
sell one grade and ship almost any stock that will stand for lum- 
ber.—T. I. BENNETT, Bennett Lumber Co., Kansas City, Mo. 


from the mills which stamp their product, and this no 

doubt: is due to the fact that they are more particular with 
the quality of the lumber when it bears their mark. It has been 
our experience, also, that the consumer will benefit—due to the 
fact that there is not much chance for substitution—by the elimina- 
tion, to a great extent, of the unethical practice of substitution or 
manipulation of grades on the part of the dealer or contractor. 
We are mighty ‘‘strong’’ for grade-marking and we hope the time 
will soon come when practically all lumber will be grade-marked ; 
also that we may have a uniform standard as to sizes and grades. 
Then, too, we hope that there will be more publicity and informa- 
tion devoted to better merchandising and advertising in a national 
way to create more interest in home ownership during the coming 
year.—M. B. SpriaG, president, Sprigg Lumber Co., Weston, W. Va. 


© « principle of grade-marking, we heartily believe, tends 


(OC): experience has been that we get more uniform grades 


to bring up the standards of manufacture and put lumber 

into the class of fair competition. I mean by this it makes 
it less easy for a manufacturer of cheap lumber to put his price 
right alongside those of a manufacturer of good lumber, and force 
the latter to quote the same price on an article very much superior 
in quality. I am sure the more ideas and demand for quality that 
we can put into the lumber businegs, the better profit all branches 
of the industry will make. I do not believe in the retailer making 
a profit while the manufacturer is not, or vice versa. To have a 
healthy industry, everybody along the line who is a legitimate 
part of the economic structure of production, manufacture and 
distribution, should make their fair and legitimate profit. In the 
same way that two manufacturers are at a disadvantage one with 
the other because of a difference and indistinguishability between 
grades, so one dealer is forced to meet the price of another dealer, 
when both of them may be talking about entirely different grades. 
Grade-marking cuts out this possibility. Although we are still in 
the beginning as to actual experience on this question, we believe 


that it is a good thing, not only for the lumber manufacturer but 
also for the dealer and his customers as large. I do think that 
it will tend to shut out all ‘‘boot-leg’’ lumber of undesirable 
grades and manufacture. Our purchasing agent has instructions to 
buy grade-marked lumber where and whenever possible, in prefer- 
ence to non-marked material—HiramM BLAUVELT, vice president, 
Comfort Coal-Lumber Co., Hackensack, N. J. 


perienced retail lumberman, but rather a disadvantage, as 

it gives the inexperienced ‘‘fly-by-night’’ who wants to go 
in the lumber business a chance to stock up and handle the busi- 
ness practically as well as the more experienced dealer. I also see 
a tendency of the mill to lower the grade and claim it is what the 
grade-mark calls for. We all know the lumber we get is better, 
strictly speaking, than the grading rules call for. If it wasn’t we 
sometimes would have a hard time disposing of it. For instance, 
No. 2 flooring, drop siding and ceiling, if graded according to the 
rule would be very little better than cull, and could not be used to 
any advantage for what they are now used for, and the same 


would apply to other grades.—L. I. Suraper, L. I. Shrader & Co., 
New Albany, Ind. 


E FAVOR grade-marking because it removes the possibility 
Uf) -ce substitution of grades, which is a very serious evil. We 
have made it a part of our policy never to substitute 
grades of any kind, but we often find that some competitors will 
substitute grades.which are lower than called for by the buyer. 
Consequently both the buyer and we lose. In the long run, we have 
won out through our policy, but it has been very annoying to have 
sales lost through substitution of grades, and we also feel that the 
buyer is entitled to this protection—O. LAMPLAND, president 
Lampland Lumber Co., St. Paul, Minn. 


(ie feature of grade-marking that appeals most to us is that 


J DO not see how grade-marking is any advantage to the ex- 


when we quote a man on a certain grade we can show him 

that we are delivering him just the grade we quoted on. 
When we run into competition we can ask the customer if our 
competitor has quoted on the same grade that we have, and can 
tell him that if he is buying grade-marked lumber he can de- 
termine just what grade he is getting. We know that it is a 
more or less common occurrence for both retailers and whole- 
salers to put as much as 33% percent of low grade in a carload 
in order to reduce the cost price. They figure that they can 
pass this along to the consumer without his knowing that he is 
not getting what he actually purchased. We think that this is 
the worst kind of unfair competition, and feel that everything 
that will tend to eliminate it is to the advantage of all reputable 
lumber dealers.—H. L. Stonz, manager D. D. Chase Lumber Co., 
Haverhill, Mass. 


RADE-MARKING is a subject of much interest. I sin- 
G cerely believe that it would be better for the people as a 
whole to have the grades of lumber marked. This applies 
especially to sheathing, flooring and interior and exterior finish. 
We have known many jobs lost to the conscientious retailer 
through someone quoting a price on certain material not of a spe- 
cified grade. Again, often the ordinary customer does not know 
just what he wants, or just what grade and quality he is buying. 
We believe that if everything were grade-marked it would be more 
satisfactory, not only to the retailer, but to the general public.— 
F. HowarpD HINCKLEy, John Hinckley & Son Co., Hyannis, Mass. 
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OGS and humans are alike in at least 
one particular — they both require 
houses. Some cynical persons claim to 

have discovered other points of resemblance, but 
as they have no bearing upon the subject now 
under consideration—that of how retailers may 
sell more lumber for hog shelters—it is not neces- 
sary to enlarge upon them. 

Unless you want to sell more lumber, at a good 

rofit and without competition, you probably had 
tter not read any farther—for this is another 
of those ‘‘how-it-was-done’’ stories that the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN likes to present for the 
benefit of retailer readers who are looking for 
practical ideas and suggestions along progressive 
merchandising lines. 

The hog is a versatile customer and well worth 
forming a close business acquaintance with. In 
the ‘‘ auld country’’ the Irish tenants long have 
been accustomed to refer to the hog as ‘‘the 
gintleman who pays the rint,’’ and it is not only 
on the ‘‘auld sod’’ that he plays that role, as 
many an American tenant farmer can testify. 
But more than that, he is the magician who 
transmutes corn into gold, and in a very real 
sense is the key to agricultural prosperity. There- 
fore he is a friend and ally, not only to the 
farmer but to the lumberman. 

But while he thus indirectly contributes to the 
lumberman ’s business, by increasing the buying 
power of the farmer, it is as a ‘‘direct cus- 
tomer,’’ buying ‘‘on his own account,’’ that we 
now wish to consider him. As has been said, hogs 
require shelter. Moreover, if they are to thrive 
and resist disease their quarters must be dry, 
clean and sanitary. The old-fashioned ‘‘pig- 
sty,’’ dark, dank, and with a foot of mud and 
filth for a floor, is no suitable sort of residence 
for an animal that commands the price that the 
hog does. 

There are two general types of houses ap- 
proved by successful hog growers, the central- 
ized, stationary structure with individual pens 
for a number of hogs, and the small, individual, 
movable house or cot, accommodating but one 
‘*resident,’’ or often a sow and her litter. It is 
with the latter type that this article deals. The 
large ‘‘colony’’ houses call for nice bills of lum- 
ber, and lumbermen will of course strive to sell as 
many as possible of them, but the small houses, 
usually of the ‘‘A’’ type, offer a much larger 
field in the aggregate, because any farmer ean 
afford to buy a few of these, whereas he might 
consider the erection of a large hog house be- 
yond his present resources. 


a 


- Introducing a Good Customer 


Are You “Selling” Him? 


As proof of what can be done when a retailer 
goes after this hog house business in an aggres- 
sive way may be cited the fact that the Cheyenne 
County Lumber Co., Sidney, Neb., sold over 200 
portable ‘‘A’’ type hog houses during the 
period from March to November, 1926, accord- 
ing to a statement made to the AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN by E. D. Hutchinson, manager of above 
company. Moreover, thirty more houses have 
been sold since the first of the year, and the com- 
pany is now booking orders for April delivery. 
‘*The average customer purchased ten or twelve 
houses,’’ said Mr. Hutchinson, ‘‘although sev- 
eral sales were of two or three houses each.’’ 





this page. The text used on several other cards 
of the series reads as follows: 
BILL JONES SEZ: 


An ounce of prevention is worth a ton of cure, 
and gold nuggets don’t grow on tumble weeds, 


But, every extra pig you save, from the spring 
litter, will be jest like finding a gold nugget. 


Prevent loss of spring pigs. 
Place your order now for your “Little Hog 
Cabins’’—NOW. 
THE CHEYENNE COUNTY LUMBER Co, 
Will Build "Em Any Way You Wish. 











Some of the completed hog cabins, ready for delivery, on display in front of the company’s 
office. At left Manager E. D. Hutchinson is seen demonstrating a self-feeder 


By the way, Mr. Hutchinson does not refer 
to these shelters as ‘‘houses,’’ but both in con- 
versation and in his advertising, of which more 
will be said later, he refers to them as ‘‘hog 
eabins.’’ Shakespeare seemed to think that 
‘*there’s nothing in a name,’’ but Mr. Hutchin- 
son, who originated the idea of calling these 
little structures ‘‘cabins,’’ believes that desig- 
nation carries more of a ‘‘punch’’ than if they 
were merely termed ‘‘houses.’’ And the AMER- 
ICAN LUMBERMAN is inclined to agree with him. 
Anything that tends to lend a distinctive touch 
to advertising and selling adds to the effect, and 
no doubt labeling these little buildings as ‘‘ cab- 
ins’’ carries a subtle implication that they are 
different from, and rather better than, the ordi- 

nary type of hog 





BILL JONES SEZ: 


‘*runts’’ last year? 


the results. 





want ’em. 





When you slop the hogs, does your busum 
swell with pride—or did you have a lot of 


Everybuddy that used them ‘‘Hog Cabins’’ 
during farrowing time was sure pleased with is none 


Big, strong, healthy litters. 
many pigs as they ever did raise before. 


THE CHEYENNE COUNTY LUMBER CO. 


builds em eny way you say. Better place your 
order now, and they will be ready when you 


bungalows. 

Mr. Hutchinson is a 
strong believer in the 
potency of advertising, 
and has exploited these 
hog cabins through the 
creation of a fictitious 
charaeter named ‘‘ Bill 
Jones,’’ who in fact 
other than 
the manager him- 
self. In this advertis- 
Jest again as ing campaign post- 
ecards have been used 
with good effect. A 
series of cards were is- 
sued, each bearing the 
portrait of the afore- 
said ‘‘ Bill,’’ and some 
of the words of wis- 
dom uttered by him. 








Sample of the post-cards used to advertise the hog cabins 


One of the cards is re- 
produced, complete, on 


BILL JONES SEZ: 


How many times have you heard that expres- 
sion: “Give that lady an old settin’ hen, and 
she will soon pay off the mortgage on the 
farm’’? 

It ain’t idle talk neither. Give your chickens a 
good, well ventilated chicken coop and a scratch- 
ing pen, and they will pay your store bills. 

A capitalist is a fellar that makes it possible 
for the other fellow to work, and he gets good 
returns for using his capital. 

Invest a few dollars—let your hens get started 
to work. They like it. And if you give them 
a chance, they will make money for you. 


THE CHEYENNE COUNTY LUMBER CO. 
will be glad to help you plan an “Egg Factory.” 


BILL JONES SEZ: 


When the wind gets to howling, sum fellars 
cuss the country and ask why they ever took 
it away from the Indians, in the first place. 

It’s that “stick-to-it-ness’’ that counts, and 
ef the early settlers hadent been full of grit, the 
Indians would be camping, right now, where 
Main Street is. 

Kinda tough sledding sumtimes, but ef you 
have a few cows and a flock of hens, to pay the 
store bills, it makes it easier. 


THE CHEYENNE COUNTY LUMBER CO. 
will help you plan a barn or hen house, and it’s 
a good idea, for a cream and egg check takes up 
a heap of slack, when times are hard. 


It will be observed from these cards that the 
company builds the houses to order, constructing 
them in any special way that the customer may 
wish, provided he has any preferences, otherwise 
a standard pattern is followed. Another point 
in his post-card advertising worth noticing is 
that Mr. Hutchinson also has his lines out for 
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ultry house orders, one of the cards empha- 
sizing the need for good quarters for the hens. 
Thus the company has more than one string to its 
pow in its drive for farm building business, 
although its greatest efforts have been concen- 
trated along the line of selling hog cabins, and 
the results have been most fruitful in that field. 

Asked what led the company to enter the field 
of farm building in a systematic way, Mr. 
Hutchinson explained that the motive originally 
was to keep its men busy. The company does a 
large coal business, and when the weather is 
cold requires five men to handle the deliveries. 
Thus the problem of keeping the men busy 

rofitably when not hauling coal presented it- 
self, and it was solved by the opening of a farm 
construction department. 

The. first venture in that field was that of 
building individual hog houses for brood sows, 
for which the name of ‘‘hog ecabins’’ was 
coined. They were advertised by means of the 
post-cards already referred to, and orders began 
to come in. The margin of profit on the first 
dozen cabins was very small, but the building 
of them cleaned up a lot of short lengths and 
crooked dimension stock, and, moreover, started 


the ball to rolling. As soon as the first dozen 
cabins had been built they were lined up along 
the curb in front.of ‘the office, and the display 
naturally created a good deal of attention, and 
questioning by farmers, resulting in other orders, 
being placed. 

As the men became more efficient in the con- 
struction the labor costs were soon cut in half, 
with corresponding increase in profit. One man 
cuts the material and gets it all ready to put 
together. Then when a slack period comes the 
other men pitch in and nail the houses together, 
completing the job. A good many self-feeders, 
hog troughs, hog crates and fence panels also 
have been sold since the farm building depart- 
ment was started. As Mr. Hutchinson remarked, 
‘*Tt is a method of selling a completed product. ’’ 

As to profit, which of course is the ‘‘nub’’ of 
any business transaction, Mr. Hutchinson said: 
‘*The price per thousand feet of lumber does 
not enter into any transaction, and we get a 10 
percent better margin of profit from our material 
than we would obtain by selling the lumber as 
such. Moreover, we are selling something that 
will pay the farmer who buys it a dividend also.’’ 

One of the accompanying pictures shows a 


number of these hog cabins lined up by the com- 
pany’s office, which display results in bringing 
farmer customers right up to the door, and as Mr. 
Hutchinson says: ‘‘ When they stop you have a 
good chance to work on them. The farmer who 
pauses to look at the display and asks about it 
is generally ready to talk, in fact wants to talk, 
and will tell you a lot more than you could ever 
drag out of him if you stopped at his place to 
see him. That is because his mind is at leisure, 
and he is in a receptive mood, so that all that 
is necessary to ‘draw him out’ is to ask a few 
questions. Thus the opportunity is given not 
only to make sales but to create desire for the 
products shown, and to add good prospects to 
your list.’’ 

What the above company is doing can be done 
by hundreds of other retailers. In fact it is 
being done by an increasing number of dealers. 
Very recently an Indiana retailer visiting the 
office of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN remarked 
that he had sold fifty hog houses this winter, 
these being built in his own yard by employees 
at odd times when not otherwise engaged. This 
is a field that can be easily developed, and will 
yield good returns. 


Retailer Specializes in Arizona Pine 


Builds Growing Business by Pushing Native Product 
—Tells Reasons for Its Popularity 


PHOENIX, ARIz., Feb. 21—The Hamman Lum- 
ber Co., of Phoenix, an incorporated retail 
lumber concern, four years old, has estab- 
lished a mark in the sale of purely Arizona 
products. Last year 90 percent of the com- 
pany’s gross business was in Arizona pine, 
and L. M. Hamman, president, says it will 
double the sales of this line during 1927. 

It is not generally known that Arizona 
has the largest continuous pine forest in the 
world. People hear the fact stated, and then 
forget it in their preconceived idea of Arizona 
as a desert country. But it is true, neverthe- 
less, that the extent of virgin pine within the 
borders of Arizona is greater than that of 
any other body of standing timber of that 
species situated anywhere. 

‘*One quality of native Arizona pine stands 
out to distinguish it, and to distinguish it 
favorably,’’ said Mr. Hamman, ‘‘from any 
other pine that we can get, and that is a cer- 
tain toughness and resistance against checking. 
You can use Arizona pine in the construction 
of conerete forms, and while still wet you 
ean take the forms down and pile the lumber 
in straight well-ordered piles, and it will dry 
out without cupping or checking, and be, in 
fact, just as good as new lumber. This one 
practicnl factor in the usefulness of the na- 
tive wood has given it a big margin of pop- 
ularity over any other wood that is shipped 
in here.’’ 

Mr. Hamman brings this enthusiasm to bear 
on the sale of the pine of Arizona after eight 
years’ experience in the lumber yards of 
Oklahoma, where the Arizona product is just 
beginning to get a footing. 

‘<A visit to the lumber mills of Williams, 
Flagstaff and McNary in the northern part 
of the State,’’ he continued, ‘‘ will surprise 
any stranger by the preparations that are 
being made to handle the product on a large 
scale and to go out and get the world’s busi- 
ness. It was just such a visit that persuaded 
me that local dealers were overlooking some- 
thing in shipping in such a large proportion 
of foreign woods. 

‘«Redwood is, of course, a staple in certain 
lines of building on account of its peculiar 
qualities, especially in resisting the action 
of water and of the earth. We sell a great 
many redwood fence posts and some lumber 
for water gates in the irrigating ditches, 
which is universally a matter of redwood with- 
out competition; but our redwood sales amount 
to less than 5 percent of our business. 


‘*Douglas fir, by reason of the fact that it 
has oceupied the field for years and is de- 
livered by a highly organized system of mer- 
chandising, holds a big place in the building 
trade throughout the Southwest, and always 
will continue to do so. But I am making a 
specialty of the Arizona product, and there is 
a field here for specializing in this line, as I 
have found out after a few years’ expe- 
rience.’’ 

A big factor in the division of business in the 
lumber trade of the Salt River Valley is the 
matter of freight rates. Portland and Eugene, 
Ore., are among the principal shipping points 
for the lumber products of the Northwest, and 
there is a special rate on dimension timber, 














Lumber students assembled at Antioch College, 
Yellow Springs, Ohio, Feb. 7, 1927, for the short 
course in lumber retailing. Left to right: (Top 
row) Albert Mori, Hartville, Ohio; William 
Shilling, Springfield, Ohio; Clarence Schuette, 
Rocky Ridge, Ohio; T. F. Laist, director of re- 
search in lumber, Antioch College; James R. 
Bachtel, Canton, Ohio; Bernard Moore, Dover, 
Ohio; Alphus Aufderheide, Oak Harbor, Ohio, 
and Darrell Johnson, Albion, Mich. Middle row 
—William M.*Reynolds, Columbus, Ohio; Theo- 
dore S. Myers, Akron, Ohio; John A. Veith, Cov- 
ington, Ky.; Edward 8. Edmunds, Chicago, and 
Carter Bennett, Medina, Ohio. Bottom row— 
Maurice Frankfort, Chicago; Charles F. Jacobs, 
Chicago; Alvin F. Mesing, Fort Wayne, Ind., 
and William H. Davis, Columbus, Ohio. 


2 feet by 6-inch and larger, called the ‘‘min- 
ing rate.’’ Legislation favorable to the de- 
velopment of the mines in the early days is 
responsible for this advantageous discrimina- 
tion, and as farmers and stockmen as well as 
miners and contractors in general profit from 
such legislation, there is no movement to do 
away with it. 

Accordingly, boat shipments from Seattle to 
Los Angeles and the reduced freight rate 
on everything over one inch in thickness, 
gives the mill located in Oregon a big ad- 
vantage over the Arizona mill in the sale of 
big stuff. The Arizona mills are therefore mak- 
ing a special effort to capture the business in 
inch stuff, and, working as they are for quan- 
tity production of standardized dimension 
with an unlimited area of standing timber to 
draw from, and taking also into account that 
the trend of immigration is decidedly toward 
the Arizona towns, it is evident that there 
is a good future for the Arizona lumber busi- 
ness and especially for the native product of 
pine. 

It is this field that Mr. Hamman has set out 
to work. The expert accountant of the firm 
is the wife of the president, who has had a 
wide experience in lumber accounting and is 
second to none in her general knowledge of 
the business. Mrs. Hamman’s entire time 
is given to the company, and she is planning 
and laying the foundation of a system that 
could be readily extended to keep tab on 
every stick of timber now standing in the 
State. 

Two brothers hold the positions of yard 
superintendent and sales manager, both own- 
ing large blocks of stock in the company, 
which is a strong, compact organization work- 
ing uniformly toward the one well-defined 
purpose of increasing the volume of sales of 
Arizona pine. 


Oppose Severance Tax Proposal 


LitTtLE Rock, ARK., Feb. 21.—A revision of 
the severance tax has been under consideration 
by the State legislature and the new proposal, 
insofar as it affects timber, plans to increase the 
tax from 7 cents a thousand, log scale, to 15 
cents a thousand, log scale. The revenue from 
this tax is to go into the school fund. The lum- 
ber interests are opposing this increase in that 
it is discriminatory and puts a burden on the 
industry. 
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News and Business Ideas for Retailers 


A Striking Display of Wood Products 


Among the many attractive exhibits made by 
lumber concerns and others at the Southwestern 
Lumbermen’s Association annual convention at 
Kansas City, Mo., there was one which attracted 
special attention because of its extent and hand- 
some appearance, and also because it was strictly 
an all-wood exhibit. The display referred to was 
that of the Long-Bell Lumber Co., shown in 
photograph on this page, which was built en- 


The striking all-wood exhibit of the Long-Bell Lumber Co., in Convention Hall, Kansas City, Mo., 


The chicken houses, for which Mr. McClung 
will furnish the material, will be of the most 
modern and approved type. This plan will not 
only make an outlet for lumber, but other farm- 
ers, seeing the uptodate chicken houses supplied, 
naturally will become interested. The Newton 
Lumber Co. will have sown the seed of publicity, 
and will no doubt pave the way for the sale of 
lumber for other chicken houses modeled after 
the ones on the ten poultry farms in which Mr. 
McClung is interested. 





during the thirty-ninth annual convention of the Southwestern Lumbermen’s Association 


tirely of wood, and exhibited only that product. 

The display featured an ornamental fence and 
a number of pieces of lawn furniture, all of 
Douglas fir and the latter finished in white 
enamel; creosoted fence posts, exhibited in a 
rack made of southern pine; large panels of oak 
flooring; window frames of Douglas fir; a num- 
ber of samples of Long-Bell trade-marked Doug- 
las fir from Longview, Wash., and some of the 
company’s advertising material, dealers’ helps 
ete. 

The Long-Bell trade-mark yard signs on the 
four corner posts are entirely of wood, and the 
racks holding the lumber samples at rear of the 
exhibit are of the same material. The little 
rack in the right background, on which adver- 
tising matter is displayed, is built of wood, the 
standard or braces being of oak, the. block hold- 
ing the swinging panels of Douglas fir, the 
panels of gum, and the frames of pine. 

In short, the only materials other than wood 
that went into the exhibit in any capacity were 
a few nails, screws and hooks. 


Retailer Fosters Poultry Raising 

CoLORADO SPRINGS, CoLo., Feb. 21.—W. E. 
McClung, of the Newton Lumber Co., Colorado 
Springs, recently took steps that should mean 
the sale of modern chicken houses in this part 
of the State. Mr. McClung and W. C. Jones, 
city councilman and Colorado Springs restau- 
rant man and also co-owner of the McRae res- 
taurant poultry farms, have formulated a plan 
to finance ten Pike’s Peak region farmers this 
spring, which plan, if it proves successful, will 
be extended from year to year. 

In short, these two men plan to finance ten 
farmers in the poultry business this year. Ap- 
proximately 1,200 baby chicks from the famous 
McRae flock of high producing white Leghorns 
will be furnished the farmer coéperators, Mr. 
McClung will furnish modern housing facilities 
for the chickens, and Messrs. Jones and McClung 
will take notes in payment, to be repaid when 
the crop of chickens is sold. 


School Pupils in Building Contest 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Feb. 23.—More than 400 
miniature model houses are being constructed 
in Indianapolis by pupils of the public schools, 
in a contest fostered by the Washington Bank 
& Trust Co. and the Indianapolis News. The 
best three houses made by pupils of grade 
school age and the best three constructed by 
pupils of high school age will win prizes valued 
at more than $100, and the houses will be ex- 
hibited at the Home Complete Show to be held 
April 2 to 10. The model homes are being 
constructed on a scale of %4-inch to the foot, 
and each will be placed on a baseboard repre- 
senting a lot 60 by 100 feet. Nearly forty 
schools are represented in the contest, which is 
in general charge of the director of vocational 
training. 


Fight Lien Law Amendment 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Feb. 22.—Representa- 
tives of retail lumbermen are making a deter- 
mined fight before the lower house of the 
Minnesota legislature to prevent passage of a 
bill which would amend the State mechanics’ 
lien law. At a hearing last week proponents of 
the measure, who include real estate men in 
Minneapolis, voiced their arguments for the 
bill, which were met by the lumbermen. Mem- 
bers of the Hoo-Hoo organization and of the 
Northwestern Lumbermen’s Association are the 
leaders of the opposition. The lumbermen con- 
tend that to modify the law would eliminate 
many of the smaller retail dealers from the 
field in construction work, since it would mean 
that credit would have to be restricted to a 
point where it would be impossible to do busi- 
ness. The hearing at the State capital was con- 
ducted by the house judiciary committee, to 
which the bill was referred. Opponents told the 





handful of catalogs. 


up the mail-order house.” 


a speculation, not to build on. 


well. 





This Week’s Timely Tip 


How Live Dealer Sells Summer Cottages 


I bought a lot on a little lake surrounded by summer camps. It 
was not long before I had a call from a local lumber dealer who 
said he had learned of my buying that property and he was won- 
dering whether I was going to put up a cottage. I told him I had 
thought I might send for a ready-cut house of some sort. 


The dealer reached into the back of his car and brought out a” 
“If you want to buy that kind of a house,” 
said he, “look these through and pick out the design you want. 
I'll duplicate it for you at the catalog price, and, if you say so, I'll 
put it up for you and do the work as cheaply as anyone would set 


That dealer has some way of checking up on all purchases of 
property in and around his community. He probably watches 
the real estate transfers. I told him I had bought the property as 


“T’ll make you ‘a proposition,” 
both. You pick out the type of cottage you think ought to go on 
that property to make it sell and I’ll arrange with you to put up 
the cottage and take my pay, at a price we agree upon, when the 
lot sells. It will sell much quicker with a cottage on it.” 


There was an aggressive lumber dealer who could see ahead. 
He had capital enough to swing such a proposition, and it paid him 


Watch for Next Week’s “Tip” 


he replica; “that will help us 
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po 
committee that the measure is a creation of the 
large contractors and architects, which would 
leave the retail lumbermen ‘‘holding the bag.’’ 
The prediction freely was made after the hear- 
ing that the measure is doomed to fail. 


Another Wood Shingle Fight Pends 


gr. PauL, MINN., Feb. 22.—Another fight on 
an anti-wood shingle ordinance is pending in 
the Twin Cities, this time shifting to St. Paul. 
The Hoo-Hoo club and retail lumbermen again 
are out to kill the measure. According to the 
lumbermen there is determined effort to drive 
a wedge in the Northwest against use of wood 
shingles. The proponents of the measure, it is 
contended, are eager to get a starting point 
from which to drive out wood shingles from the 
large cities of the Northwest. 


Long-Established Retail Concern 


PoRTLAND, CONN., Feb. 21.—Last week oc- 
curred the fiftieth anniversary of the incorpora- 
tion of the Strong & Hale Lumber Co., which 
eoncern however is of much older origin, the 
firm of Strong & Hale having started in business 
here in 1868, being taken over in 1912 by the 
present owners, John C. Barry and John A. 
Dodd. The occasion was marked by appearance 
of a full-page adver- 
tisement in the local 
daily newspapers, with 
portraits of the two 
principals, and a group 
photograph of ‘‘The 
Gang,’’ in other words 
the office, yard and de- 





JOHN C. BARRY, 
Portland, Conn. ; 


Veteran Lumber Dealer 
and Association Official 





livery men ‘‘who make 
service possible.’’ There 
also appears a bird’s 
eye view of the plant, 
with its total of four- 
teen buildings. The ad- 
vertisement was dedi- 
cated to ‘* The people of 
many towns who have helped us grow.’’ 

Mr. Barry, president of the company, has been 
engaged in the lumber business for 45 years, 
having entered the employ of the original firm 
in 1882. During this period he has been one of 
the leading figures in the business and civic life 
of the community, having held many positions 
of public trust and honor, among them that of 
president of the Middletown Rotary Club, in the 
formation of which he took the leading part. 
He is a director in the Portland Trust Co. and 
president of the Portland Building & Loan As- 
sociation. He has been signally recognized out- 
side of his own immediate sphere, being a 
director of the Northeastern Retail Lumber- 
men’s Association for three years, past president 
of the Lumber Dealers’ Association of Connec- 
ticut, and first vice president of the Connecticut 
are of Local Building and Loan Associa- 

10ns, 

_ Mr. Dodd, secretary and treasurer, has been 
in the lumber business for 40 years. . He re- 
ceived his early training with a Middletown 
firm, entering its employ in 1912> Mr. ‘Dodd is 
vice president of the Lumber Deale ° Associa- 
tion of Connecticut, and was electea 9 7)xector 
in the Northeastern Retail Lumberme:’s’ Asso- 
ciation at the annual meeting held recently in 
Syracuse. He has been active in the Middletown 
Chamber of Commerce, is a director of First 
National Bank of Middletown and a trustee in 
the Middletown Savings Bank. 

Through their contacts with their fellow deal- 
ers at conventions and committee meetings Mr. 
Barry and Mr. Dodd are widely known as the 

‘Two Johns.’’ Both are ardent and enthusias- 
tic advocates of aggressive association work, and 
earnest students of their trade journals. The 
editorial ‘‘Creating a Wood-Favorable Atmos- 
phere,’’ published in last issue of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN, struck a most harmonious chord in 


the office of the Strong & Hale company, and the 
management informed the representative of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN that some of the most 
valuable ideas which have resulted in a hand- 
some, orderly yard, attractive offices, and con- 
tented, efficient personnel, with intelligently di- 
rected advertising and successful promotion of 
home-building, have come from faithful and 
regular reading of this journal. 


Insulation Is an All-Year Seller 
In planning your adverfising and merchan- 
dising efforts for the next few months, do not 
overlook or minimize the importance of pushing 


insulation. Too many retailers get the impres- - 


sion that this is a cold weather proposition, and 
that not much can be done to stimulate insula- 
tion sales during the spring and summer 
months. This is all wrong, as insulation is as 
much of an all-year-round proposition as lumber 
is itself. There is no month in the year in 
which there should not be considerable demand 
for insulation, if the preparatory educational 
work has been well done. Whenever and 
wherever a new house is built or an old one 
remodeled there is an outlet for insulation. Be- 
sides, there is an increasing field for this mate- 
rial in poultry houses and other farm buildings 
where protection against extreme cold or ex- 
treme heat is needed. Don’t overlook the fact 
that insulation protects against heat as well as 
against cold. Second story and even attic rooms 
are made much more comfortable for summer 
use by being well insulated. 


Retailer Makes Attractive Display 


Lamar, CoLo., Feb. 21.—A very interesting 
display was made by the Brown Lumber Co. 
at the annual live stock and poultry show held 
here recently. This display, which had above it 
a big sign featuring the nation-wide slogan, 
‘*Build a Home First,’’ showed five miniature 
buildings, all built by the Brown company. 
These structures, all built to uniform scale with 
all details worked out as in the actual construc- 
tion of similar buildings, were, as shown in 
accompanying photograph: Two residences, one 
of the bungalow type and the other a Dutch 
Colonial house; a garage, a live stock and hay 
barn, and a colony poultry house. The floor of 
the exhibit was covered with artificial grass, 
with graveled walks and driveways, along which 
trucks and automobiles were passing. Wood 
latticework formed the background. 

-The Brown Lumber Co. has been building min- 
iature houses for the last four years, and C. D. 
Hadlock says that they have found them to be a 
very effective method of advertising. The com- 
pany at times loans these miniature buildings 


lish their displays, which also helps advertise 
the lumber company. 


To Check Irresponsible Contractors 


DENVER, CoLo., Feb. 21.—Building material 
men, the retail credit association, banks, title 
and guarantee men, and every fair-minded per- 
son in Denver is anxious to get rid of the 
irresponsible contractor who causes litigations 
and many heartaches. At a luncheon meeting 
of the credit men’s association, held at the 
Shirley-Savoy Hotel on Feb. 16, attended by 
many building supply men, J. H. Houston, of 
the Title & Guaranty Co., stressed the necessity 
of codéperation between material dealers and 
the building and loan companies. 

‘*To safeguard all interested,’’ said Mr. 
Houston, ‘‘we must have teamwork. We must 
eliminate the irresponsible contractor who, for 
lack of capital, and of the sense of the serious- 
ness of his business, allows liens on building 
jobs. We must work out a system through the 
retail credit association whereby every material 
man should notify the headquarters of that as- 
sociation whenever a contractor orders material 
delivered. Then we can keep building finan- 
cially on a sound basis, save thousands in liti- 
gation, and keep out untrustworthy operators.’’ 


Making Use of Waste Attic Space 

That there is a big field for the sale of lumber, 
wallboard, insulation, hardware and paints for 
remodeling and fixing up waste space in attics, 
to form desirable and attractive sleeping rooms, 
dens,: playrooms for children etc., is recognized 
by most live retailers. The main difficulty in the 
way of cashing in to the fullest. extent possible 
on this business is the-fact that attics are usually 
inaccessible places, often reached only by means 
of a portable ladder, which is not only incon- 
venient but dangerous. Climbing a ladder, espe- 
cially when the bottom end rests on a smooth 
floor so that it slips easily, is a rather difficult 
feat, especially for the women of the household. 
Therefore, instead of the attic space being util- 
ized for practical purposes as it might be, it 
often becomes merely a catch-all for a lot of rub- 
bish that might better have been given away or 
burned in the first place. 

What is needed to induce house owners to 
finish off attic space into useful and attraetive 
rooms is a safe, convenient and economie stair- 
way. The cost of building a stairway as a 
permanent fixture often involves too much altera- 
tion and expense to be favorably considered. 
The problem is readily and easily solved, how- 
ever, by installing Marschke collapsible stairs. 
These stairs are substantially constructed in 
various types, including both wood and metal. 
They fold up into the ceiling entirely out of the 


to other local merchants, to complete or embel- way and out of sight from below, taking up only 














Display of the Brown Lumber Co., Lamar, Colo., at the annual live stock and poultry show 
recently held in that city 
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the size of the opening in the ceiling. To ascend 
to the attic one simply pulls a metal fixture, and 
the stairs come down gently, being carefully 
balanced with tension springs. To cause the 
stairs to disappear all that is necessary is a 
slight lift on the hand rail, as they are so ac- 
eurately balanced as to work with almost no 
effort. 

These stairs make a desirable side-line for 
retail lumber dealers to handle, both because 
they fill a real need and return a good profit on 
every set sold, and also because they make an 
excellent talking point in working up house re- 
modeling business, especially that involving the 
conversion of attic space into finished rooms. 
Thus business is created in two ways—by the 
sale of the stairs, and by the sale of lumber, 
wallboard and all the other materials that are 
required for finishing off the attic space into 
completed rooms. 

Further information concerning the Marschke 
collapsible stairs may be obtained by addressing 
the manufacturer, The Marschke Co., 1516 
Pioneer Building, St. Paul, Minn. 


See aeaeaeaaeaan: 


Company’s Yard Managers Meet 

SUNNYSIDE, WASH., Feb. 19.—A very interest- 
ing and enjoyable meeting and banquet attended 
by all of the yard managers of the Tum-A-Lum 
Lumber Co. in the Yakima Valley district, to- 
gether with most of their wives or sweethearts, 
was held in the Spanish room of Austin’s cafe, 
on Saturday evening, Feb. 12. 

The program began at 10 o’clock a. m., with 
roll-eall of those in attendance. The visitors were 
welcomed by Mayor H. J. Gochnour, a build- 
ing contractor, who told why he gives the Tum- 


A-Lum Lumber Co. 100 percent of his business 
in materials handled by the company, and in his 
official capacity presented the visitors with the 
keys of the city. This was followed by talks on 
various building specialties by representatives of 
the companies making them. 

At the afternoon session H. E. Crawford, 
architect of the Tum-A-Lum company, gave an 
interesting talk on ‘‘Plans and Planning.’’ 
Other speakers at this session, and the subjects 
discussed by them, were: A. E. Chambers, on 
**Credits and Collections’’; H. E. Crawford, 
**Sales’’; J. M. Davis, district manager, 
‘*Shortages and Remedies to Prevent Making 
Them.’’ A letter was read from J. M. Craw- 
ford, president of the company, expressing his 
regret that he was unable to be present. 

The ladies were entertained by “Mrs. J. M. 
Davis and Mrs. A. M. Hooper at a luncheon at 
the Davis residence, followed by a theater party 
in the afternoon. In the evening all attended a 
banquet, which was featured by a number of 
readings and a musical program, Mr. and Mrs. 
Earl Rowland rendering several selections, with 
Mrs. E. Sutler at the piano. The guests in at- 
tendance were as follows: 

R. T. Long, San Francisco; L. W. Clarke, Chi- 
cago; Alvin Scott, Benton City; Mr. and Mrs. W. 
M. Davis, Buena; Mr. and Mrs. H. E. Mitchell, 
Ellensburg; Mr. and Mrs. W. P. Johnson, Harrah; 
Mr. and Mrs. C. E. Dodd, Granger; J. C. Bunch, 
Grandview; Mr. and Mrs. J. 8S. Long, Mabton; Mr. 
and Mrs. J. R. Brownlow, Parker; R. R. Yates and 
Marion Scott, Prosser; J. R. Miller, White Swan; 


O. B. Baleom and mother, Whitstran;.Mr. and Mrs. 
E. N. Meloy, Wapato; Mr. and Mrs. C. W. Russell, 
Toppenish; Mr. and Mrs. C. H. Goudie, Zillah; H. 
E. Crawford, Walla Walla; A. E. Chambers, Walla 
Walla; Mr. and Mrs. H. J. Gochnour, Mr. and Mrs. 
A. M. Hooper and Mr. and Mrs. J. M. Davis, Sun- 
nyside. 


a 


Getting Rid of the Weeds 


Weeds in the lumber yard not only are ex- 
tremely unsightly but are undesirable from 
every standpoint, as well as being a positive fire 
menace when dry. 

Every lumberman knows that weeds growing 
around the base of lumber piles tend to keep 
the lumber damp and cause it to become dis. 
colored. Weeds also retain the rain and the 
dew, making it wet and unpleasant to work 
around those places in the yard where the growth 
is abundant. Many a fire has been started by 
a spark from passing locomotive or a cigarette 
falling among dead sun-dried weeds. 

Everyone agrees that weeds in the yard are 
highly undesirable, but not everyone knows how 
to get rid of them. A practical, effective method 
for removing weeds from the alleys, walks, 
spaces between lumber piles, or other places 
where they are unsightly if not positively detri- 
mental, is by the application of Wilson’s Weed 
Killer, manufactured by Andrew Wilson (Inc.), 
of Springfield, N. J. This liquid eradicator is be- 
ing successfully used by private estates, ceme- 
teries, country clubs, park commissions and 
railroads, as well as numerous lumber yards, 
for killing weeds. This clean, odorless, highly 
concentrated liquid destroys all plant growth 
that it touches. When diluted with water ac. 
cording to instructions and applied to weed- 
infested areas it destroys weeds, roots and all, 
One application is sufficient for an entire sea- 
son, if properly done. It may be applied any 
time during the spring or summer, the best time 
being when the weeds are just starting to grow, 


Eastern Home Show Is Educational 





New York, Feb. 21.—By far the most elaborate display of its kind 
ever seen in New York opened Saturday in the new Madison Square Gar- 
den when the ninth annual Own Your Home Exposition made its formal 

















House exhibited by Louis Bossert & Sons Lumber Co., of Brooklyn 


bew. Acting Mayor Joseph V. McKee proclaimed this as ‘‘Own Your 
Home Week’’ in the greater city and started the ball rolling with this 
proclamation: ‘‘I believe that home ownership encourages thrift, con- 
tentment and patriotism among our people, and that crime, delinquency 
and ‘unrest do not thrive in communities where we find a great number 
of home owners. ’’ 

The main feature of the exposition is a ‘‘Court of Homes.’’ This 
consists of seven full-size houses, each of different architecture and com- 
position. While complete as to every detail and construction feature, the 
houses, though incomplete, have been so built that it is possible to make 
a minute examination of how they are put together. Portions of the in- 
terior are unfinished so that one interested in construction can see how 
lath, plaster, plumbing ete., are affixed to the building. Frame, brick and 
block types of construction are shown. 

The preparatory stage in home building, that of the land and its de- 
velopment, has a prominent place in the exhibits, all of which have been 
carefully investigated by the management. Vistas of rolling hillside with 
charming miniature houses dot the landscape. Grassy walks lead through 
arbors of roses to an interesting display of houses and that multitude of 
things that do so much to make a house a home. 

The basic feature of this educational exhibit is to display accepted and 
standard types of construction, and the various materials, accessories and 
articles of equipment that enter into the modern home. 





One of the attractions of the show is the ‘‘ Little White House’’ p. 
‘*Honeymoon Lane.’’ This is being exhibited by the Louis Bossert & 
Sons Lumber Co., Brooklyn, and was sponsored by Eddie Dowling, the 
musical comedy star. Mr. Dowling received the key to the house this 
afternoon and formally dedicated it to the ‘‘Homelovers of America.’’ 

Another attractive model home is being exhibited by the West Coast 
Lumber Bureau. The Arthur E. Lane Corporation is another of the 
exhibitors. 

The exposition was planned under the code of ethics prepared with the 
assistance of some forty of the supporting national organizations and 
associations in the construction and allied trades. Each division of the 
exposition is codperating in a campaign against unscrupulous contractors, 
poor construction practices and flimsy material and equipment by showing 
the public the right way to build and equip a house. 

‘*Pocket Guide to Construction,’’ supervised by Arthur C. Holden, in 
collaboration with the Architect ’s Small House Service Bureau, is being 
distributed to acquaint the home buyer with the fundamental principles 
of good construction. 
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Model frame house exhibited by West Coast Lumber Bureau at New 
York Own Your Home Exposition 
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Promoting Use of Quality Shingles 


Sr, PauL, MINN., Feb. 21.—Retailers, archi- 
tects, contractors and civic representatives were 
guests at a banquet at the St. Paul Athletic 
(Jub, Feb. 18, given by F. A. Hofheins, presi- 
jent of the Weatherbest Stained Shingle Co. 
(Inc.), of North Tonawanda, N. Y. The object 
of the gathering, which was attended by about 
two hundred people, was to promote the use 
of first-class shingles. 

The meeting was presided over by Louis Vil- 
laume, of the Osgood & Blodgett Manufacturing 
Co., St. Paul, and the guests of honor included 
Mayor L. C. Hodgson, of St. Paul; C. J. Me- 
Glogan, commissioner of finance; Herman C. 
Wenzel, commissioner of parks, playgrounds and 
public buildings ; George C. Sudheimer, commis- 
sioner of public utilities; James M. Clancy, com- 
missioner of public safety; John Townsend, jr., 
secretary of the board of fire underwriters; R. 
§, Whiting, secretary Red Cedar Shingle Bureau, 
of Seattle, Wash., and Chicago; O. Lampland, 
president Lampland Lumber Co., St. Paul; W. C. 





Stanton, W. C. Stanton Lumber Co., St. Paul. 
Mr. Whiting was the first speaker. He talked 
on the history of the shingle industry and 
stressed the fact that the higher grades of 
shingles are becoming more and more popular. 
He dwelt at length on the advantages of good 
shingles from a fire hazard standpoint. 

Mayor Hodgson made a very eloquent 15-min- 
ute address, emphasizing the great benefits to 
the city of St. Paul derived through the wonder- 
ful codperation which is developing in the lum- 
ber and construction industry. He also expressed 
the belief that there was no reason why other 
industries in St. Paul could not codperate in a 
similar way to the advantage of the community. 

Mr. Hofheins spoke of the fact that the lum- 
ber, building material and construction industry 
is undergoing a radical change, as particularly 
evidenced by the large attendance at the recent 
retail lumber dealers’ and other conventions 
held this winter. The speaker believed the solu- 
tion of the problems of the industry at present 


was better merchandising or intelligent creative 
salesmanship, and that the various branches of 
the industry represented at that meeting, viz., 
the dealer, architect and builder, should unite 
in a concerted effort to get a bigger share of the 
consumer’s dollar. Mr. Hofheins suggested de- 
tailed plans of codrdination and codperation as 
between the quality stained shingle manufac- 
turer, the retail dealer, the architect and the 
contractor. In closing, Mr. Hofheins made a 
strong plea that every man present give much 
consideration to the nation-wide movement which 
is under way to put over in a big way the 
‘*Build a Home First’’ campaign. 

During the banquet, entertainment in the form 
of solos was furnished by Miss Elsie Anderson 
and Miss Edna Gille, accompanied by Miss Mar- 
garet McKilligan at the piano, and this fea- 
ture was thoroughly enjoyed. It is interesting 
to note that Miss Anderson is the daughter of 
O. M. Anderson, secretary of the Retail Lumber- 
men’s Association of St. Paul. 





BANQUET GIVEN BY WEATHERBEST STAINED SHINGLE CO. AT ST. PAUL ATHLETIC CLUB, ST. PAUL, MINN., FEB. 18, 1927 


Giving Special Discounts to the Trade’ 


The subject of special discounts to the trade 
is engaging the attention of dealers in all parts 
of the country at this time, practically every 
convention of building material dealers during 
the present season having given this vital sub- 
ject a prominent place on its program. 

Many divergent views have been projected and 
no doubt the solution of this perplexing prob- 
lem is brought closer to hand. 

It is obvious, however, that what we do not 
own we have no right to give away; or, if we 
have something in our possession, a part of 
which belongs to someone else and we do not 
have a deadline or division separating that part 
which is ours and that part which is another’s 
(our creditors, for instance) then, in the process 
of our giving, we are in danger of giving not 
only our own but at least a part of that which 
belongs to the other party. 

Applying this reasoning to the building ma- 
terial industry, it is safe to assert that this con- 
dition exists in ninety-nine cases out of a hun- 
dred, and of the ten remaining who do know 
their deadline, eight of those establish that dead- 
line by methods that vary greatly in each ease 
and which, in the end, are of little or no value, 
due to this variance in their determination and 
application. 

Passing through the warehouse and yard of 
the average building material dealer we find 
the usual assortment of commodities, some large 
of bulk and light of weight, others of small 

*By A. E. Boyce, Official Accountant Build- 
ets’ Supply Associations’ Official Standard 
Cost Finding Bureau, Muncie, Ind. 


size and heavy weight and all varying in their 
cost without regard to either bulk or weight. 

Granting that the selling prices of all of these 
commodities are marked up on the basis of 40 
percent to their cost (which is the equivalent of 
28% percent to sales) and that on (total) an- 
nual sales of all commodities, done at a total 
cost of 25 percent, which on $71,500 total com- 
modity cost would allow $17,875 for expenses 
and a net profit of $10,625.00, (provided all of 
your expenses have been charged into your 
costs), still it is a certainty that many of the 
commodities sold on such a basis are handled 
at an absolute loss. 


Looking at the standard cost statement of one 
dealer which is before the writer at this instant, 
and which shows an average markup of exactly 
40 percent to cost of merchandise sold, we find 
that on six commodities his cost of doing busi- 
ness is as follows: 


% % 
Commodity No. 1. 20 Commodity No. 4. .39%4 
Commodity No. 2..18 Commodity No. 5. .30 
Commodity No. 3..11% Commodity No. 6..33% 


and that the percentages of profit to sales were 
% % 

Commodity No. 1.. ,9.4 

Commodity No. 2..14.3 

Commodity No. 3. .24.4 


Commodity. No. 4 

ish Sekwiek Loss of 5 
Commodity No. 5.. 6.1 
Commodity No. 6.. 6.2 

The very important fact brought out by this 
cost statement was, that of all of the six com- 
modities handled, the only one that showed a 
loss was that of mason material. That fact is 
worth knowing—isn’t it? 

The statement showed, 


further, that the 


average net profit to sales on the entire volume 
amounted to 8.7 percent. 

This particular statement covered a business 
in a small town, of a dealer who has a 
thoroughly modern yard, operated ‘on an efficient 
basis, and where there was little competition, 
which accounts, to some extent, for the rather 
favorable showing. 

The statement was the first that this dealer 
has produced on the official standard cost find- 
ing basis and it is safe to assume that his future 
mark-up on mason material will be sufficient to 
cover the full cost of that commodity and allow 
a profit sufficient to compensate him for his time 
and invested capital. 

Assuming that 30 percent of the sales of the 
average building material dealer is with trade 
that is entitled to a discount of 5 percent, such 
a discount would have further reduced the profit 
of this particular dealer 11% percent, bringing 
his net profit to sales down to 7.2 percent with 
a corresponding reduction of net returns on 
capital invested in the business. 

From the above commodity overhead costs and 
net profits it is plain to be seen that a flat 
mark-up and trade discount can not be applied, 
and it is equally clear that where trade dis- 
counts are granted commodity overhead costs 
must first be known in order that trade dis- 
counts and a fair profit may be included in the 
selling price. 

For, how can we rightly give away that which 
we do not own and how will we know that we 
are not giving away that which does not belong 
to us if we do not first know our standard-com- 
modity deadline? 
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Hardwood Output Small— Market Firm 


Few Advances in Quotations 


MempuHis, TENN., Feb. 21.—Rains are still 
falling, and the river at Memphis is above flood 
stage. Levees have broken in many places, and 
some mills in this vicinity,are down because 
they are under water or unable to get logs. 
Other mills, however, are running night and day, 
principally those in Louisiana, but exceedingly 
heavy rains the later part of last week in the 
lower part of the southern hardwood belt will 
eause curtailment there. Logging conditions 
in this territory are showing some improvement, 
aceording to the Valley Log Loading Co., but 
there are not enough logs along right-of-ways 
of roads leading to Memphis to begin to supply 
the demand. It will take weeks of dry weather 
to bring conditions back to normal. 

Demand for southern hardwoods, while not 
so good as it was a week ago, is still above 
normal. Prices are holding their own but not 
advancing, except on soft maple, elm and 
quartered sap gum, which seem to be the items 
in principal demand. Prices, however, are still 
below those quoted in last November. The 
demand is coming from all buying groups, with 
the automobile plants leading the field. They 
are running full time and are taking a big 
volume, principally of sap gum, elm and maple. 
The furniture buyers are now in the market, but 
purchases are small compared with those of 
other years. Building trades demand is holding 
up fairly well. The oak flooring plants are 
still confronted with overproduction and only 
a few are buying raw material. The interior 
trim plants have not as yet come into the market 
for any volume. Export demand is showing 
signs of betterment. Shipments are heavier and 
there is some nice business being put on the 
books of exporters. Prices are somewhat better. 
Shipments during February were light, accord- 
ing to the American Overseas Forwarding Co., 
but during the last few days it reported very 
heavy bookings for shipment during March, and 
some for April. 

Four Memphis lumbermen have been elected 
to offices in the Evergreen Improvement Club, 
of this city, one of the largest civic clubs of 
Memphis. W. H. Dilatush, chairman of the 
board of the Memphis Plywood Corporation, has 
been named president of the club; Harry Kohn, 
sales manager Nickey Bros., vice president; 
Dennis Davenport, James E. Stark & Co., treas- 
urer, and J. W. (Billy) Runyan, Fisher Lumber 
Corporation, a director. 


Weather Bad but Inquiry Increases 


Burralo, N. Y., Feb. 23.—It is noticeable 
that building permits for dwellings made up a 
good percentage of the Buffalo total. Retailers 
report that the inquiries from intending build- 
ers are beginning to show an increase, though 
the number would doubtless be larger were it 
not for the uncertainties of the weather. This 
week finds the ground covered with a heavy 
snow blanket again, after an open period of two 
weeks. 

At last week’s meeting of the Buffalo Lum- 
ber Exchange, resolutions were adopted expres- 
sing sorrow over the death of Hugh McLean. 
The committee which drafted the resolutions 
was composed of C. Walter Betts, Orson E. 
Yeager and Albert J. Chestnut. 

Harry L. Abbott, vice president Atlantic 
Lumber Co., has been appointed chief of a di- 
vision in the annual charities and community 
fund campaign in this city. 

B. Elmer Darling, of Blakeslee, Perrin & 
Darling, has been a member of the grand jury 
during the present month. 

Eugene W. Carson and his team-mate were 
the winners this week in a handball tournament 


which has been under way recently at the Buf- 
falo Athletic Club. 

Nelson 8. Taylor, of Taylor & Crate, sailed 
from New York this week for a trip to the 
West Indies. 

Visitors to the lumber trade last week in- 
eluded: McEwen Ransom, of the Nashville 
Hardwood Flooring Co., who called at the office 
of the company’s local sales agent, C. W. Bodge 
& Co.; E. C. Callanan, jr., assistant sales agent, 
W. M. Ritter Lumber Co., Columbus, Ohio; E. 
W. Norgress, Louisiana Red Cypress Co., New 
Orleans; E. F. Wales, Wales Lumber Co., Spo- 
kane, Wash.; J. H. Whitson, Whitson Lumber 
Co., Nashville. 

A picture of an electric stacker at the Buf- 
falo yard of the Atlantic Lumber Co. appears 
in the February issue of its monthly publica- 
tion, the ‘‘ Atlantic Log,’’ and under the pic- 
ture is the line: ‘‘Top floor, please!’’ The 
reading matter says: ‘‘ Just like an elevator, 
this electric stacker puts the lumber 40 feet 
right up in the air. And if you don’t think 
that a 40-foot lumber pile is high, try and 
climb it! The stacker is a handy thing to 
have around a yard. It enables you to stack 
speedily and yet carefully. It handles 4-inch 
oak as easily as you and I would pick up inch 
poplar. A wonderful piece of heavy duty 
machinery.’’ 


Consumption Is Increasing 

LOUISVILLE, Ky., Feb. 21.—Production of 
southern hardwood has been just a shade better 
than it was, as a result of good to fair weather 
in some producing sections, and consumption is 
increasing in the automobile and furniture lines, 
with better prospects from the building trades, 
which are becoming active. Such items as 
poplar, oak, elm, walnut, maple, chestnut, ash, 
cypress, and beech were reported in local sales, 
and several reports indicated movement of bet- 
ter lots of poplar. Some oak switch ties have 
figured in recent sales. Inquiries for veneers 
have been reported more active, and it is 
claimed that the furniture trade is increasing 
production. 

Prices on inch stocks at Louisville are about 
as follows: Poplar, FAS, $95@105; saps and 
selects, $70; No. 1 common, $50; 2A, $37; 2B, 
$26. Walnut, FAS, $215; selects, $150; No. 1 
common, $90; No. 2, $40. Ash, FAS, $85; com- 
mon, $50. Sap gum, $58 and $45; quartered sap, 
$65 and $50; plain red, $100 and $55; quartered 
red, $107 and $60. Plain red oak, $85@90 for 
FAS; and $66 for common; plain white, 
$90@95; and $60@62. 

Stuart Cecil, of E. B. Norman & Co., Louis- 
ville, is planning to leave shortly for a selling 
trip to England. 

R. R. May, May Hardwood Co., has returned 
from a trip into Canada, northern sections, and 
over to St. Louis. Mr. May reported that busi- 
ness was looking somewhat better. 


Trade Inactive; Production Low 


EVANSVILLE, InD., Feb. 21.—With bad weather 
prevailing at Evansville and other towns along 
the lower Ohio River, hardwood trade has con- 
tinued rather slow. Many hardwood mills remain 
closed, being unable to get logs. Log prices are 
rather high. In some sections, it is reported, 
there has been ‘‘ price slashing,’’ but prices as a 
rule have been well maintained. Lumber stocks 
are not large. There is some demand for poplar, 
gum and walnut. Box and crate manufacturers 
have been doing a very nice business. Furniture 
manufacturers have been buying little lumber. 
A good many inquiries are coming in from auto- 
mobile manufacturers. Retail lumber dealers say 
business is rather backward. 

The Evansville Lumbermen’s Club will meet 
in the Vendome Hotel here March 8. 


Trade Gradually Expanding 


CoLUMBUS, OHIO, Feb. 21.—Hardwood trade 
is showing strength. While retailers are slow ip 
coming into the market, inquiries show a tend. 
ency to place orders. The larger share of the 
business comes from industrial plants. Of low 
grade stocks there is little surplus. Railroad 
business is increasing, and quite a few inquiries 
are received from carriers. Total business js 
gradually expanding. Dry stocks continue 
rather scarce, especially in the thicker sizes, 
Production is being increased in some sections, 
and better weather will aid curing. Prices are 
well maintained and practically no shading is 
reported. 

The southern pine trade is showing slightly 
more activity, but there is a wide spread in 
prices. Colder weather has stopped building 
operations, and retailers are buying only in 
small lots for immediate shipment. The strong. 
est items are flooring and finish. Mill stocks are 
not heavy. 

F. B. Pryor, sales manager W. M. Ritter 
Lumber Co., left last week for an inspection 
trip to the Barrett operation of the company at 
Barrett, W. Va. 


Ocean Rates Reduced 5 Cents 


BALTIMORE, MD., Feb. 22.—Much satisfaction 
is expressed among lumber exporters over the 
action of the Transatlantic Freight Conference 
in reducing the rates on heavy oak planks and 
other items in the export list by 5 cents a 
hundred pounds, bringing the rate on wagon oak 
plank down to 35 cents, and that on heavy oak 
and other lumber to 40 cents. The new rate is 
still 5 cents above that which prevailed up to 
Sept. 23 last, but it substitutes certainty for un- 
certainty and enables the shippers to realize 
somewhat better margins. Also, the action 
taken has evidently made the foreign buyers 
more disposed to place orders. In fact, im- 
provement has already been noted. 





New York, Feb. 21.—A number of prominent 
hardwood distributers were in the city recently 
to confer with the special lumber committee of 
the North Atlantic-United Kingdom Conference 
with a view to getting a lower rate on hardwood 
lumber. The committee took the matter under 
advisement. The lumbermen making the request 
included D. D. Hartlove, of Price & Heald; 
John L. Aleock, of John L. Alcock & Co., and 
John S. Baer, of the Kidd & Buckingham Lum- 
ber Co., all of Baltimore, and W. E. Weakley, 
r~ the W. M. Ritter Lumber Co., Columbus, 

hio. 


Severe Weather Hinders Business 


CINCINNATI, OHI0, Feb. 22.—The recurrence 
of severe winter weather has served to dampen 
the enthusiasm of hardwood purchasers, and 
business is slow in gaining momentum. There 
has been better buying of a sort, but the aver- 
age inquirer maintains a niggardly attitude 
when it comes to his future requirements. Un- 
favorable production conditions have reduced 
dry stocks at the mills. Prices are unchanged 
and firm, and it is said that any real demand 
for hardwoods soon would serve to put them 
higher. 

The dinner meeting of District No. 1, Ohio 
Association of Retail Lumber Dealers, held at 
the Hotel Havlin, was devoted to a report by 
Battelle & Battelle, Dayton (Ohio) account- 
ants, on cost and production records for 1926, 
which was illustrated with charts. The district 
has been advocating the introduction of these 
cost systems, and members were much interested 
in the survey. 

Arrangements for the March 8 meeting of the 
Appalachian Hardwood Club have been made 


ivr Current Market Prices on Hardwoods See Pages 94 and 95 
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ut in Ocean Rates Will Help Exports 


at a conference between M. W. Stark, president, 
Columbus, and Secretary C. M. Morford. The 
meeting will be devoted to a further discussion 
of the program outlined at the February meet- 
ing of the club for the promotion of Appala- 
chian hardwoods. 


Some Northern Items Advance 


MerriLL, Wis., Feb. 21.—The entire market, 
according to manufacturers in this section, is 
buying from hand to mouth, but is demanding 
rush shipments, indicating that consumers’ 
stocks are very low. Basswood is still the 
searcest wood and all grades in inch thickness 
are exceedingly scarce. The basswood market 
is as follows: 


4/4 5/4 6/4 
AY ae $70-72 $79-72 $75 
a bandaha 60-62 60-62 65 
OR eee tien 48-50 48-50 55 
BED a ota oidlnn aan 30-32 30-32, 33 
eae 3. 22-23 24-25 25 


No. 3 common items in all hardwoods. are 
strong, and are moving at faif prices. The de- 
mand for other stocks is practically the same 
as earlier in February. Prices are as follows: 





Common 

FAS Sel. No.1 No.2 No.3 

Birch 4/4 ...$100 $80 $50 = $20 
Birch 5/4 ... 105 85 53 21 
Birch 6/4 ... 110 90 60 38 23 
Ash 4/4 ..... 90 80 55 37 19 
Elm 4/4 .65-67 55-57 45-47 25-27 20-21 
Elm 5/4 -70-72 60-62 48-50 30-32 21-22 
Maple 4/4 68-70 58-60 45-46  30-32(a)18-20 
(b) 15-16 


Automobile manufacturars have been purchas- 
ing freely, and prices have strengthened on 
maple, 6/4 and thicker, as follows: 


FAS No.1 &sel. No. 2 com. 
i ont ors ae Silk Sm $85 $65 $34-35 
EE es 90 40-45 


The Kneeland-MeLurg Lumber Co., of Phil- 
lips, Wis., is now operating its sawmill day and 
night, and will continue on this seale until 
spring. Large quantities of logs are being re- 
ceived from camps north of Phillips. 


Orders Ahead of Production 


Macon, Ga., Feb. 22.—Although the weather 
has been bad, with an abundance of rain and 
temperatures around the freezing mark, hard- 
wood mills report production close to normal, 
with shipments and sales continuing above pro- 
duction. There have been no material changes 
in prices, and the demand continues satisfactory 
for all woods. Doubtless high water in the Delta 
has improved conditions in this territory. 


Notes of Baltimore Trade 


BALTIMORE, MD., Feb. 2 s a_result of the 
decision of the Baltimore-Carolina Steamship 
Co., of Baltimore, to discontinue making George- 
town, 8. C., a port of eall for its vessels, lumber 
distributers have been casting about for other 
means to avoid having to send shipments from 
mills to Charleston by rail for loading on steam- 
ers to this city, and they have taken to charter- 
ing schooners to make the trip direct. 

The new city ordinance fixing the rates for 
the storage of lumber on the city wharves at 20 
cents a thousand feet for the first ten days, 25 
cents for the second period, and at 30 cents for 
all subsequent ten-day periods, has been intro- 
duced in, the council. The measure specifies that 
the charge for storing shingles shall be 7, 8 and 
11 cents, and on lath, 4, 5 and 6 cents, respec- 
tively. The wholesalers still oppose any in- 
crease. Retailers who own yards or terminals 
persist that to permit the use of wharves at a 
nominal amount constitutes a discrimination 
against them. 

Gen, Francis E. Waters, president Surry Lum- 
ber Co., North Carolina pine producer, with 
large mills at Dendron, Va., and main offices 
here, is on a trip of several months to Europe, 
undertaken for recreation and business. 





Builds Large West Virginia Plant 


CLARKSBURG, W. VA., Feb. 21.—The Curtin 
plant of the Pardee & Curtin Lumber Co., with 
headquarters here, which cut out last year, has 
now been dismantled and the machinery has been 
moved to Webster Springs, W. Va., for installa- 
tion in a large new sawmill which the company 
is erecting near there. The new mill, which con- 
tains a double band and resaw and will be one 
of the best equipped operations in that part of 
the State, is expected to be completed and to 





Peterpiperisms 


Prize Contest 
FOR MARCH 


Open: to any lumberman, or the 
employees of lumbermen. No em- 
ployee of the AMERICAN LUM- 
B may enter this contest. 


Each contestant may submit as 
many Peterpiperisms for each con- 
test as he desires. 


Each Peterpiperism must be a 
complete sentence and must say 
something about wood, lumber, 
home building, or the lumber in- 
dustry. Prizes will be awarded on 
the basis of originality and clever- 
ness, and winners will be announced 
in the issue of the CAN 
LUMBERMAN next after the date 


each contest closes. 


Peterpiperism Contest for Febru- 
ary ends Feb. 28, 1927. 


First Prize .......$5.00 
Second Prize ..... 3.00 
Third Prize ....... 2.00 
Fourth Prize ...... 1.00 


The letter for the month of March 
will be “F.”” The words must all 
begin with the letter “F.”’ The ex- 
amples given below are just sam- 
ples showing how the letter “P”’ is 
used instead of the letter “‘F,”’ desig- 
nated for March. 

Pondosa Pine, providentially pro- 
vided, perfectly prepared, pleasingly 
produced, positively provides provident 
people pleasant, permanent, practical 


palaces. 
Popular priced pickets properly 
placed prevent pilferers purloining 


pears, peaches, plums. 

All entries must be addressed to 
Contest Editor, AMERICAN LUM- 
BERMAN, 431 South Dearborn 
Street, Chicago, Ill., must be 
plainly marked with the month of 
the contest and must be in Con- 
test Editor’s hands by the day con- 
test ends. 

See Wanted and For Sale 
Department for examples of 
Piperisms. 











start sawing next summer. 
ity of 100,000 feet daily. 

The mill is being erected in close proximity 
to a 30,000 aere tract of choice virgin hardwood 
timber recently acquired by the Pardee & Curtin 
concern. This timber is-a mixture of all the 
leading commercial varieties of soft texture 
Appalachian hardwoods, 
poplar and oak. 

The land is underlaid with rich veins of coal, 
and the company is preparing for the immediate 
development of these, already having done some 


It will have a capae- 


but runs largely to 


work toward establishing mines on the property. 
It plans to concentrate on lumbering or on coal 
mining, according to conditions from time to 


‘time. 


New Mill to Start in May 


WEsTON, W. VA., Feb. 21.—The new band mill 
being constructed at Fenwick, Nicolas County, 
West Virginia, by the Eakin Lumber Co., with 
headquarters in this city, is rapidly nearing 
completion, and is expected to start sawing 
sometime in May. The Eakin concern, which cut 
out its principal holdings at Birch River several 
months ago, has secured control of about 14,000 
acres of stumpage in close proximity to its new 
mill, insuring it a seven years’ run. It is, how- 
ever, negotiating for additional adjoining tim- 
ber land which would increase the life of the 
operation considerably. 

The mill now’ under construction will be 
equipped with a single band and resaw, and will 
have all modern fatilities. Its daily capacity 
will be 50,000 feet of hardwood. Downstairs 
will be located an uptodate planing mill, 
equipped with a vertical resaw. 

The company ’s newly acquired timber supply 
comprises principally hard maple, but contains 
also a liberal proportion of birch and cherry, as 
well as some chestnut, oak, poplar, basswood, 
beech and ash, all of the famous soft texture 
Appalachian variety.” 


Outputs Will Be Subnormal 


AntTIeo, Wis., Feb. 21.—The Henshaw Lum- 
ber Co. started its sawmill last week, and will 
have about 50 percent of its normal-cut. The 
Frost Veneer Seating Co., a large user of veneer 
logs, is also operating and decking logs. The 
Vulean Last Co. recently started up after a six 
weeks’ shutdown for repairs. It is also decking 
logs. The Langlade Lumber Co., which will 
finish its timber cut this year, is not operating 
the mill but selling logs. It expects to produce 
about twenty-five million feet this year, which is 
about 60 percent of its normal cut. A large part 
of this is hemlock, which will go to paper mills. 
The Faust Lumber Co. and the C. W. Fish 
Antigo plant do not expect to operate this year 
unless conditions become more favorable. Stock 
in Antigo mill yards is less than 10 percent of 
normal, several yards being entirely shipped out. 
A large number of ties are being produced in 
this territory this year. 


Foreign Demand Improving 


HuntTIneTon, W. Va., Feb. 21.—British de- 
mand for West Virginia hardwoods, especially 
for soft texture poplar and oak, has shown a 
notable improvement since the first of the year, 
according to W. H. Baker, of the Northeast 
Lumber Co., with headquarters here and mills 
near Williamson, W. Va. 

Mr. Baker attributes this improvement to the 
fact of the settlement of the coal strike, so that 
industrial conditions abroad are in consequence 
returning to a more normal status. He believes, 
after a careful study of the export situation, 
that the gain is no mere fluctuation, but will 
be held and increased. He points out that the 
retardation which British industries in general 
suffered through repeated labor troubles has left 
enormous accumulated needs for American hard- 
woods which will have to be satisfied within the 
near future. 

The Northeast Lumber Co., besides being one 
of the leading manufacturers in West Virginia, 
is one of the leading factors in the export trade 
in Appalachian hardwoods. Several other lum- 
ber concerns in this State are maintaining more 
or less constant trade relations with Europe, 
where the soft texture hardwoods from this 
State are prime favorites because of their out- 
standing merits as cabinet woods. 
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West Virginians Meet Hardwood Requirements 


Extensive Stands of Choice Tember and Mod- 
ern Equipment Insure Unexcelled Product 


The truth of the slogan ‘‘ Anything and Everything in Hardwoods’’ 
adopted years ago by the West Virginia hardwood manufacturers in 
advertising their products is amply demonstrated to one who has the 
good fortune to Visit that section. West Virginia, whose mountainous 
ranges were once covered with one of the choicest primeval forests on 
this continent and even now famed abroad as well as at home for the 
exceptional qualities of 

‘its hardwoods and its 
production of fine lum- 
ber, has the distinc- 
tion of being the one 
region that is the 
habitat of practically 
every known variety 
of American h ard- 
woods. It is not only 
a leader in the produe- 
tion of poplar, chest- 
nut and oak and an 
important source of 
most of the other com- 
mercial varieties, in- 
cluding cherry and 
maple, but those who 
seek the rarer species, 
such as buckeye, but- 
ternut, cucumber and 
a host of others, 
usually turn to West 
Virginia for their re- 
quirements. 

The clayey soil and 
climatic conditions of 
West Virginia com- 
bine to favor a luxuri 
ous hardwood growth 


and to impart to its This photograph shows the aerial tram by means of which the logs are conveyed over the river 


Northeast Lumber Co., Ivel, Ky. 


forests qualities pecu- from the log train to mill of the 
liar to this region. 

Supreme among these is the softness of texture, making the wood easy 

and economical to work and giving it at the same time a remarkably 

light weight. The peculiarity is that despite this comparative softness 

and lightness there is no loss of strength, wearing quality or durability. 

To the contrary, these woods have through years of use and severe test 

proved their worth and after all experimentations remain favorites with 


10 aga ne 
e 


(Left) Yellow poplar timber on lands of Meadow River Lumber Co. (Center) Some of the 8/4 first and second red oak produced by the W. C. 
(Right) Log pond and sawmill of the Wilderness Lumber Co., Nallen, W. Va., showing high class 


Barlett Lumber Co., of Locust, W. Va. 








manufacturers whose products require the utmost endurance—automobile 
bodies, wagons, agricultural implements, athletic goods among them, 

These woods are known to the trade as the Appalachian hardwoods 
through the fact that their growth is confined to the Appalachian ranges: 
and West Virginia comprises the very heart of this famous timber belt, 

West Virginia, like all the older lumber producing sections, hag to , 
large extent cut out 








its virgin timber; but 
there still remains 
within the State some 
extensive areas of 
choice stands. An ae. 
companying _illustra- 
tion of a typical Ap. 
palachian mountain 
forest scene conveys 
an idea regarding the 
general characteristics 
of this West Virginia 
timber. The remain- 
ing virgin stands are 
mostly owned by the 
large manufacturers, 
who in their far. 
sighted plans acquired 
them to assure them- 
selves of continuous 
production without 
running the risks of 
decreased quality 
which so often ae- 
companies diminishing 
supply. The State 
meanwhile is in parts 
heavily covered with a 
substantial second 
growth which, due to 
conditions previously 
referred. to, is matur- 
ing more rapidly than probably would be the case in other regions. 
West Virginia manufacturers therefore are in the favored position of 
still being able to count on long life for their operations—one reason 
for their up-to-date merchandising methods and constantly alert business 
policies. 


A requisite for consumer satisfaction, in addition to quality woods, 








poplar and oak logs 
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Dimension yard of the Glade Creek Lumber & Coal Co., Glade, W. Va., 
with sawmill in the distance 





is expert manufacture. Some of the largest and most modernly equipped 
hardwood plants in this country are located among the West Virginia 
hills, and the skillful methods of production have contributed not a little 


explain the successes Appalachian hardwoods have met with both in 
domestic and foreign trade. A factor of prime importance has been 
publicity. A light hidden under a bushel basket is no light at all, and 
quality unknown to consumers at large is no commercial asset. Real- 
izing this, a group of the larger manufacturers of this section several 
years ago banded together in a codperative advertising campaign in 
behalf of their product, carried on principally through the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN as the most positive means of reaching the factors that 
count. That this advertising campaign has not been allowed to lapse 
but has assiduously been carried on over a period of several years indi- 
cates that these manufacturers have found it of real value to have good 
wares to sell and then to tell the world about them. 

The progressive manufacturers who ‘by these far-sighted means have 
spread a true appreciation of West Virginia hardwoods abroad and at 
home constitute the leading group in this important producing territory, 
as follows: The Meadow River Lumber Co., Rainelle, W. Va.; Pardee 
& Curtin Lumber Co., Clarksburg, W. Va.; Northeast Lumber Co., Hunt- 
ington, W. Va.; Glade Creek Coal & Lumber Co., Hamlet, W. Va.; Moore- 
Keppel & Co., Ellamore, W. Va.; the W. C. Barlett Lumber Co., head- 
quarters at 502 Union Trust Building, Cincinnati, Ohio; Wilderness 
Lumber Co, Nallen, W. Va.; Birch Valley Lumber Co., Tioga, W. Va.; 
Delphi Lumber Co., Clarksburg, W. Va.; Cherry River Boom & Lumber 
Co., headquarters Penn Building, Philadelphia, Pa.; Croft Lumber Co., 
Suncrest, Randolph County, W. Va.; and the Eakin Lumber Co., Wes- 
ton, W. Va. 





| 
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to the splendid reputation which the Appalachian hardwoods enjoy. 
Another feature worth noting is the policy of carrying large stocks so as 
to have constantly on hand adequate supplies of well seasoned material. 
Air drying is the rule among these mills, although the majority of 
them also are equipped for kiln drying. 

Publicity Spreads Knowledge of Appalachian Hardwoods 

Several of the larger manufacturers in connection with their sawmills 
operate planing mills which as a whole are splendidly equipped and in 
some instances are acknowledged models of their kind. The output of 
oak, chestnut, maple, poplar and basswood interior trim is of consid- 
erable volume, as is that of white and red oak, maple, beech and birch 
flooring. Appalachian hardwood flooring and trim always have enjoyed 
a popular demand and are readily marketed both east and west. 

A trip through the yard of a typical West Virginia sawmill is always 
of interest, not only because of the modern methods and orderliness 
encountered but especially because of the unique character of the lumber 
it contains. The great width of much of this lumber and its uniformly 
high quality, as illustrated in reproductions published herewith, as well 
as the unusual size of hardwood dimension, are quite unexpected by 
those not familiar with these operations. Inspecting these stocks one 
readily understands why Appalachian hardwoods have won the reputation 
they have as fine cabinet woods. The widest and finest poplar lumber in 
the world comes from this territory. 

However, quality of raw material and of manufacture alone can not 


GENERAL VIEW OF FLOORING FACTORY OF THE MEADOW RIVER LUMBER CO., RAINELLE, W. VA. 











General interior view of modernly equipped flooring factory in a prom- 
inent West Virginia hardwood operation 
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National Production, Shipments and Orders 


WasHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 21.—The following statistics were compiled by the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association: 
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of 23 
Softwoods: Production Shipments Orders 
Week ended: 1927, Feb. 12; 1926, Feb. 13— 1927 1926 1926 1927 1926 
rh ee i ienebetnsvorsneesees 64,516,635 75,174,227 54,412,308 77,226,720 62,346,582 85,246,740 SP 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association 7 becencouenescneseoere 74,173,627 100,275,144 59,368,563 82° 790, 427 69,012,020 92, 345, ,017 Ash 
Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association............. ocanenes 16,480,000 22,074,000 24,895,000 25, 935, 000 25,129,000 5,519,000 Bass’ 
De SUIICINOR, occecccéecececeosseeseespoeeoees 658, 7,351,000 5,692,000 8 "275,000 6,550,000 077,000 Beec! 
a Cr i iin. « ocagesdcccecsosseesesoeetecesece 9,364,345 4,876,402 6,462,445 5,862,821 6,462,790 3 438, ,300 Bircl 
Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association..............ceeseese8 6,571,500 6,298,500 5,570,900 8, 450, 800 6,931,000 7,738,000 Box 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association..... »448,000 1,083,000 1,299,000 886,000 1,343,000 691,000 Buck 
—_———— tt 
rn: rrr GR MGR.  cccncesecccedicectaekedasess oats 178,212,107 217,132,273 157,700,216 209,426,768 177,774,392 223,055,057 pork 
California White & Sugar Pine Manufacturers’ Association..... 2 sesheuns Fae — i htt eseowes fT eee Cher 
Six weeks ended above dates Ches 
rr) i rs. cndnke ke peg ense oe6beceeveeesoebewes e 384,302,825 418,371,819 322,237,326 412,367,328 355,597,278 444,428 5o4 Cott 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association..............eeccceceeeeee 447,127,124 530,500,872 423,046,735 530,581,938 481,614,461. 587,577,167 Cuct 
Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association.................eee0¢ 90,314,000 110,016,000 144,117,000 148,556,000 158,053,000 153,860,000 Cy! 
COED MOOWOOE ADEGOTOEIGR. ccc cccccccccccccodocescevecocece 1,264,000 46,474,000 42,531,000 42,388,000 51 "199,000 51,567,000 Elm 
North Carolina Pine Association.............sse++: Kcubammbeneue 47,675,145 40,998,153 46,054,119 45,730,366 35, 727 33,993,401 Guu 
Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association................eceee8 37,539,600 38, 487, 100 35,913,300 45,797,900 39,261,000 49,215,000 Hac 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association 16,867,000 14,009,000 14,594,000 13,097,000 14,203,000 10,278,000 x 
a ee ae 1,063,089,694  1,198,856,944 1,028,493,480  1,238,518,532 = 1,330,919,092 Hol 
California White & Sugar Pine Manufacturers’ Association... 70,371,000 ~ijaiee eee ne eherkesne Bt 238,000 ocoeusens Loc 
Hardwoods: a 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association— Pec 
i MD: stcbhecrerneseuseteesennsees0see0evbebeneresevetes e 5,055,000 3,239,000 3,340,000 2,475,000 3,476,000 1,996,000 Per 
OS og elena aeeetagenbenk ober enebbe Kehr avn nie aveea 37,418,000 31,374,000 22,670,000 22,177,000 21,913,000 26,147,000 Pot 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute— Sas 
PM, .6cgeireseede ceuseeees en cedent éheeneneeedééneerens e 15,806,000 17,699,677 18,714,000 17,939,693 21,285,000 21,122,826 Sof 
Se Eb ehh esas swswnd ceed vadieneddecornensbeueecsbenbewss 123,285, 112,540,104 129,460,000 119,511,458 143,054,000 131,276,286 Sy 
We 
Wi 
ad e a Py 
National Analysis Hemlock and Hardwood Southern Pine Stocks = 
WasHINeTON, D. C., Feb. 21.—The National OsHKOSH, WIs., Feb. 21.—The following sum- New Or.Eans, La., Feb. 21.—The Southern 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association has issued | ™ary is of figures supplied to the Northern Hem- Pine Association has eompiled the following Ck 
the following analysis for the week ended Feb. petty ayn yey een Say ° by statistics: 01 
12, orders and shipments being shown as per | *wenty to twenty-five tirms that ordinarily make : 
centages of oadiaidions . P about one-third the total monthly shipments, and ee tae SS Cee -— - 
During During 6 shows averages for all 1926, for January, and Percent Pro- 
Week Ended Wks. Ended | 1927 to date, and weekly figures for February: Feet Normal* duction 
she ot bale “ Shin: Fi Hemlock Stocks January 1... 880,400,470 7“ oad 
ASSOCIATIONS— ‘mills ments ders _ ments ders Period— Firms Cut Shipments Orders | J®2U@Ty cut ....... PIP ts es. ai 315,957,667 87.2 
Southern pine ...... 116 $4 97 8498 ig Bee 1,196,358,137 M 
Me GME cocsecess : . i 7 
hy ee dee eee ETE A ET 75 
antornia nes eee 5 5 1 *. ** ’ , ’ ’ ’ , 
California Redwood .. 15 101 116 108 130 1927 to date:. :- 2,868,000 2,622,000 2,597,000 | Stocks January S1-. 909,931,405 86.98 ii 
North Carolina Pine.. 38 69 69 97 74 | peers , 21 1,984,000 2,088,000 2,341,000 a wf 
Northern Pine ...... 8 85 105 96 105 | Feb. 12......... 21 1,787,000 2,282,000 2,581,000 Normal” is amount reported by subscribers E 
N Hem & Hdwd 14 90 93 87 R4 H d od the first six months of 1916. 
- ewe . : arcwo Stocks increased 29,530,935 feet, or 3.25 percent, 
All softwoods 315 94 105 102 111 | “‘Sseet0 Den” Curing January. 
ecoees : ec 
N. Hem. & Hawd.. 66 69 61 59 ete 4,165,000 4,224,000 3,922,000 | 1.) report on running time. Of the other 122, 28 é 
Hdwd. Mfrs. Institute 122+ 118 135 105 116 SOMUBTY .ccce coe 6,008,000 3,901,000 3,582,000 . } 
bined (ire, - eee aoe 9 worked full time; 13 worked overtime equivalent 
1927 to date.. .. 6,510,000 3,987,000 3,999,000 to a gain in ca acit of 24, 163, 000 feet, and 81 « 
au Renswecde. . soe eee 106 119 95 108 Feb. Bo neseeeees 21 7,331,000 3,724,000 4,108,000 lost time equivalent to a loss of 14,675, 000 feet— 
hardwoods ren 95 107 101 110 PO. Bee vecesess 21 7,699,000 4,517,000 5,504,000 the net gain for active mills being 9,488,000 feet. 


50 percent of cut in regica. 
+O nits of production. 
The report for the week ended Feb. 5 in this de- 
partment showed 327 mills and 109 units. 

















Maple Flooring Data 


The Maple Flooring Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion has issued the following comparative sta- 








Comparative Report of 140 Identical Mills 


A statement for 140 identical mills, comparing 
operations for January, 1927 and 1926, is as fol- 
lows: 








er 1927 as 
« tistics for January, 1927 and 1926: ercentage 
The West Coast Review a” a Mie ial 1927 1926 Por 1926 
mills 1927 1926 decrease Stocks Jan. 1. 870,718,055 857,524,813 101.54 
SEATTLE, WasH., Feb. 19.—For the week | Production ...... 21 9,842,000 8,698,000 *13.2 | January cut.. 311,208,537 331,191,271 93.97 
ended Feb. 12, 73 mills report as follows to the | Shipments ...... 22 ~=7,880,000 8,414,000 6.3 
Stans re 15 6,587,000 6,447,000 ‘*2.2 1,181,926,592 1,188,716,084 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association: nw GSE Jan. shipments '280/279,162 °323/305.557 86.69 
; 7417 Orders unfilled... 15 6,224,000 8,283,000 24.9 
Shipments 11, $93686% 20% below production | Stocks .........- 21 297034,000 29,251,000 0.7 | Stocks Jan. 31 901,647,430 865,410,527 104.19 
Orders ....... 69,012,020 7% below production *Increase. One Month’s Report for 130 Identical Mills 
Shipments— Average Value, 25/32x2\44” Face Clear No. 1 and P - ; a 
Water delivery: Feet Feet Factory, f.o.b. Michigan and Wisconsin Mills Comparative figures for production and ship- 
SEED ea aeeitecact ceeds 11,967,575 January, January, Decrease | ments reported by 130 identical mills for Janu- 
ED badass seodéndkeeces 3,794,387 : 1927 ents Pet. ary during the last three years are as follows: 
———_- PORE acceded ewnus 64.05 § 16.5 : 
‘ J Shipments as 
milion. bia nicteddi ian lesdctpialnabpitiiitaes- ie ieeeee The following are percentages of stock sold percentages of 
la shal la eh hehe dial itil alee at rots Jan. 31: Production Shipments Cut Normal 
EE Ta aiWé de sbit cvereccsoccooes 2,960,254 Jan. ol: Manle-Beech- 1927....304,271,021 271,025,157 89.07 - 79.22 
TOE TOTO. oc cc ceccccecescceces 59,368,563 Birch Maple Maple, 214” 1926. - 817,653,653 308,944,358 97.26 90.31 
, B } , on 1925....352,055,823 318,384,700 90.44 93.07 
New Business— SO csv ksrwarencnees 30 36 47 
Water delivery: NE Pe iti trate 45 48 64 July Exports Through Southern Ports 
oo, “ng te aaa seers Factory ....--+++++0. 41 4 % Exports through southern ports for the third 
Ws curses iets eee eee 36 41 56 and fourth quarters of 1926, and for January, 
2 Total (3%) oor eecereecorerececceses ry ete 1927, are given as follows: 
a MP 6ebo 6 cereseseseecésereoeseos . 
, = * + January Oct. 1 to July 1 to 
Local EE ie Da al elite deseaewewad én 2,960,254 North Carolina Pine Southern pine— 1927 Dec. 31 Sept . 80 
Total new business 69,012,020 Lumber... 52,199,228 101,347,585 116, 139.119 
———_ ° hace NorFouk, VA., Feb. 21.—The North Carolina Timber ..... 8,727,273 13,824,484 25,679,783 
‘ukee daticaes. Pine Association makes the following analysis | Other kinds... : 23,650,757 _36,491,479 37,204,620 
Domestic cargo See ee a= 96,808,307 of figures from forty-one mills for the week Totals...... 84,577,258 151.663 548 179,073,522 
DE, GkUAbSberdvivacenses 52,360,572 ended Feb. 12: i January exports show an increase of 42.4 percent 
. o over December. 
ae WALED oes seven ccerecsereeceees tog rg tt Percent Percent cent Total exports for the last quarter, Oct. 1 to Dec. 
BIL cece rcecccccesececeeerecscerernns 699, linet Fee ———- output _ 31, showed a decrease of 15.3 percent from pre 
Total unfilled orders ............... 272,962,277 Normal® ....11,710,600 » ee aeons seat las a 
— . ; e percentages of kinds making up the totals 
Statistics for the week ended Jan. 29 included om : , Sateoes gz 69 vee are as Selhowa:" ea i 
reports from association members only, and com- | Orderst ...... 6,472,790 56 71 102 Oct. 1 to July 1 to 
pilations will hereafter be confined to figures ne ermal” js based on the amount ot lumber an January, Dee. 31 ont. 30 
from member mills, which number about one- the mills would produce in a normal working day. outhern pine— ¢ 19 
. . * +As compared with the preceding week, there is DG 5 wen ne 61.7 66.8 64.9 
third less than did the group from which reports | . gecrease of 3 percent in orders; but that week Timber ....... 10.3 9.1 14.3 
were previously obtained. there were reports from forty-four mills. Other kinds .... 28.0 24.1 20.8 
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Hardwood Institute’s Stock Report 


MeMPHIs, TENN., Feb. 21.—The Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute has compiled from reports 


of 230 units the following data as to stocks: 


Eastern Territory,* 46 Units; 


Southern Territory,* 184 Units; 





Total Unfilled Total Unfilled 
SPECIES— Dry & Green Dry Orders Dry & Green Dry Orders 

sr rer 1,879,000 990,000 143,000 35,526,000 26,753,000 8,665,000 
MMMOOR occ cscensve 11,373,00: 6,185,000 2,636,000 82,000 260,000 79,0 
ER 4,050,000 2,286,000 1,672,000 4,396,000 2,948,000 1,040,000 
ES i eiis ti 5 ote wean 3,355,000 1,792,000 283,000 79,000 320,000 19,000 
ee eer ere 1,000 37,00 16,000 4,00 reaersers 
Say ere 875,000 559,000 136,000 6,000 St. - -athennues 
ee ere 138,000 1,000 TTT, ee SS Pee eee ee 
ea 2,000 0 ee 21,000 Se). «shenaien 
OC oe 726,000 268,000 57,000 73,000 54,000 18,000 
SS ae 41,935,000 20,020,000 9,014,000 77,000 Hae 
DOE, 200s. % cacceee || -«5eeGnk  +seaness 27,854,000 12,408,000 15,678,000 
er 26,000 iia Si ace ates ,000 ere ee 
CONE. oo cc ccccvsees ,00 Sai ci 84,883,000 54,031,000 12,876,000 
EO lipa eke eke Ke hake 55,000 a 18,419,000 12,056,000 6,776,000 
Ee SS sath aw eee 436,000 226,000 80,000 237,928,000 126,198,000 83,547,000 
NS EO ee ee een ee 944,000 621,000 é 
Hard maple .......... 13,549,000 5,491,000 3,082,000 28,000 ee) — ok. etwreeun 
EE ce wre'qr aie eh 1,591,000 959,000 57,000 3,322,000 1,702,000 394,000 
EE e.g he veer ee eae s 2,000 a Waveweus 205,000 , CSE 
0 eee 87,000 SE” «. weeneews 278,000 236,000 18,000 
a een es eee ee 7,363,000 3,831,000 2,886,000 
| Be ee 68,973,000 35,843,000 15,821,000 235,750,000 133,053,000 43,322,000 
EE Seat pCbREOE ES” DAREMRE! ceeewaea?  pancuwee 1,442,00 86,00: 208,000 
NINO 2 6555's a aie'sille idee shee a 85, _ ree 
peer 35,788,000 19,177,000 7,839,000 21,737,000 13,970,000 5,121,000 
Cv ecnecevanes® RE cane, somata 23,0 Se §~ cwpnaa cin 
gS a eee 5,669,000 2,559,000 1,617,000 7,188,000 4,411,000 2,126,000 
DE  sseesds oe cad 57,000 ee. © éomatnts 8,515,000 5,842,000 2,249,000 
0 a re 365,000 297,000 54,000 783,000 i... EP 
ER  rcens wie we oar: Aiea: aimmetihe  <gaieceeet 2,301,000 1,436,000 1,070,000 
Mixed hardwoods ..... 1,863,000 731,000 1,141,000 5,896,000 3,714,000 2,402,000 

192,884,000 97,605,000 43,754,000 705,722,000 405,724,000 188,584,000 


*Dividing line between “Eastern” and “Southern” territories is a line from Chicago following the 
Chicago & Eastern Illinois to Evansvilie, Ind., thence following the Louisville & Nashville to New 
Orleans, La., all points west of this line being “Southern” territory. ° 


*Unit of production is normal daily output of 28,000 feet. 





Hardwood Barometer 


MEMPHIS, TENN., Feb. 21.—The Hardwood 
Manufacturers’ Institute barometer for the 
week ended Feb. 12, 153 units reporting, is as 
follows: 

Percent of. 
Normal Actual Ship- 
output output ments 








Production* — Feet 
Normal (iden- 
tical units) 25,704,000 


Actual ..... 20,704,000 80.5 saci 
Shipments; ... 22,890,000 89 110.6 
Orders— 

rs 25,954,000 101 125.4 113.4 
On hand end 

week .....163,227,000 


*Based on mill log scale. 


yLumber fabricated at the mills and used in 
construction work included in total orders and 
shipments. 


California Redwood Data 


SAN FRANCISCO, CaLiF., Feb. 19.—The follow- 
ing information is summarized from the-report 
of the California Redwood Association for the 
week ended Feb. 12: 





Redwood————.,_ White- 








No. o Percent of wood 

mills Feet production Feet 
Production ... 15 5,658,000 100 1,172,000 
Shipments .... 15 5,692,000 100 702,000 

Orders— 

Received .... 15 6,550,000 115 934,000 
On hand .... 14 39,391,000 ae 2,881,000 

Detailed Distribution of Redwood for Week 
Shipments Orders 
Northern California* ...... 2,913,000 2,945,000 
Southern California* ...... 948,000 1,206,000 
. | RATS eae 114,000 94,000 
EE eT 1,323,000 1,769,000 
RE ere = 394,000 536,000 
WH | cceseinceoeaiwneaa 5,692,000 6,550,000 


*North and south of the line running through 
San Luis Obispo and Bakersfield. 


?Washington, Oregon, Nevada and Arizona. 
tAll other States and Canada. 


Data on Walnut 


The American Walnut Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation has compiled the following data: 


January, December, January, 
1 1926 1926 





Lumber— 92 92 
Manufactured 2,416,000 2,996,100 3,143,100 
Shipments ....... 2,808,700 2,501,900 3,623,600 
Stocks bites 5 ttc aga 11,810,300 12,202,200 19,070,700 
ogs— 
Purchases ....... 2,441,200 2,462,300 2,075,700 
Made into lumber 
and veneer .... 2,088,300 2,357,000 2,473,400 
| ee ee 2,259,600 1,906,700 1,208,400 


Western Pine Summary 


PORTLAND, ORE., Feb. 19.—The Western Pine 
Manufacturers’ Association summarizes as fol- 
lows reports for the week ended Feb. 12, from 
thirty-six member mills: 


Percent 
Percent Ship- 
Production— Cars{ Feet of cut ments 
eS ae cme Rn: babes. ewes 
CC ea ..+. 16,480,000 
Shipments (car) 930 24,180,000 
Local deliveries ..... oe 
Total shipments 24,895,000 151.06 
Orders— 
Canceled .... 13 338,000 
Booked (car). 939 24,414,000 
ee ia Pe kane oe 
Total orders. . 25,129,000 152,48 100.94 
On hand end 
WHE eines 3,572 92,872,000 


tCar basis is 26,000 feet. 


Bookings for the week by thirty-six identical 
mills were 99.68 percent of those for the previous 
week, showing a decrease of 78,000 feet. 

*Normal takes into consideration mill capacity, 
number of months usually operated and usual 
number of shifts—reduced to a weekly basis which 
is constant throughout the year. 

During the week, production was 49 percent of 
normal; shipments, 75 percent of normal, and 
orders, 75 percent of normal. Average for the 
corresponding weeks of the last four years was as 
follows: Production, 57 percent; shipments, 79 
percent, and orders, 81 percent of normal. 

Production is so seasonable that, during two 
winter months, actual production amounted to only 
53 percent of normal, while during two peak sum- 
mer months the production increased to 114 per- 
cent of normal. 


Southern Pine Barometer 


NEw ORLEANS, LA., Feb. 22.—For the week 
ended Feb. 18, Friday, 117 mills report as fol- 
lows to the Southern Pine Association: 





Percent of 
production 
Production— Carsf Feet Normal Actual 
Normal 7 pee i '. 3 eeepc 
pO eae 63,233,028 aes 
Shipments* .. 2,625 54,649,875 73.98 86.43 
Orders— 
Received* . 2,947 61,353,593 83.06 97.03 
On hand end 
Se 5: Be. ff | eer 


7Basis of car loadings 
20,819 feet. 

tOrders on hand showed an increase of 3.09 
percent, or 6,703,718 feet; 116 mills contributed 
to previous week’s report. 

*Orders were 112.27 percent of shipments. 

Of 115 mills reporting running time, 5 were 
shut down; 1 operated two days; 2, three days; 
2, four days. 8, five days, and 15, five and one-half 
days; 67 worked full time, and 15, overtime. 


is January average, 





Miscellaneous. 





7 s e 6 7 
California Pine Statistics 
San FRANCISCO, CALIF., Feb. 21.—The follow- 

ing are sales of California pines as reported by 


the California White & Sugar Pine Manufactur- 
ers’ Association for the week ended Feb. 19: 


California White Pine Mixed Pines 


Feet Feet 
Nos. 1 & 2 clr. 218,000 a ep eae 5,000 
C select....... 707,000 ME oe as 648,500 
i a 000 \ re 1,494,500 
No. 3 clr....... 131,500 a aielaies 5 
Inch ~~ er ais ste Se eee 102,500 
©. L ceoccces = 
A Stet 497.000 ppbers «---.- 20008 
eS ae 197,500 , eee 101,500 
men Box, No. 1.... 76,000 
Nos. 1 & 2 clr. 379,000 BOX -j-----++- 137h ee 
ao ae 3,500 Ee Seba 367 000 
x — eames wad No. ee oe 40,000 
oO. GH ccecve ° ee ee ee y 
Inch shop pene 150,000 ge nemees 110,000 
G Bb secseecs ° 
Seater 981,000 White Fir 
 e Begease: 456.000 C&btr. ....... 24,500 
eertedided OME. tsetse: CURBED 
C&btr. ....... 23,000 noon com.) 2)! 159'000 
Common ...... 14,500 No. 1 dim..... 105,500 
Dimension .... 132,000 No. 2 dim..... 85.000 
Cedar No. 2 & btr., 
28,000 WU coinneas 357,000 





Oak Flooring Statistics 


The following are statistics of the Oak Floor- 
ing Manufacturers’ Association for the weeks 
ended as shown: 


Feb. 19 Feb. 20 Decrease 
1927 1926 percent 
Number of mills. . 51 46 
Production ....... 8,946,000 10,968,000 18.4 
Shipments ....... 8,310,000 9,134,000 9.0 
Seer 8,426,000 7,236,000 *16.4 
*Increase. 





Community Lumber Stores Started 


Detroit, Micu., Feb. 21.—Announcement is 
made by the Ford Motor Co. that sales of chemi- 
cals manufactured from wood scrap in the wood 
distillation plant at Iron Mountain, Mich., and 
the coke ovens at the Fordson plant near Detroit 
totaled more than $2,500,000 last year. These 
chemicals included heavy neutral oil, methanol, 
crude napthalene, hardwood tar, hardwood pitch 
and methyl acetate. 

Wood sales will increase during this year in 
line with plans now under way for the sale of 
certain varieties of building lumber in Ford 
commissary stores, particularly at the Highland 
Park and Fordson plants. This building lumber 
is now being offered at these commissaries which 
have now been converted into community stores 
for the benefit of the public in the Detroit ter- 
ritory as well as for the 100,000 Ford employees 
for whom this venture was originally inaugu- 
rated. It is announced that additional varieties 
will be added with a view to carrying in stock 
practically all lumber items required for con- 
struction of wood homes, garages and other 
structures. All purchases of lumber and other 
commodities at the Ford stores are on a cash 
basis. 

The sale of lumber by the Ford company was 
practically discontinued during the early part 
of last year but plans for resumption call for 
the transportation of lumber cut at the Pequam- 
ing mill in northern Michigan to L’Anse in 
barges, whence it will be shipped to the out- 
side market in Ford boats. The two lake car- 
riers of the company have been equipped to 
earry loads of 5,500,000 and 5,000,000 board fest 
respectively, which are larger than have ever 
been transported previously by a single bottom 
on the Great Lakes. 





IN THE CzECHOSLOVAK budget for 1927 pro- 
vision is made for employing, for a period of 
five years, the profits derived from the forests 
and estates owned or controlled by the govern- 
ment, in their development, says Consul C,. A. 
Winans, Prague, in a report made public by 
the Department of Commerce. In this manner 
it is expected that approximately 6,700,000 
crowns (a crown is about three cents) will be 
available for improvement purposes. 
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News Gleanings From the West 


Demand Expected From Storm Sections 


SEATTLE, WASH., Feb. 19.—While no par- 
ticulars of the extent of damage by heavy 
storms in southern California have been re- 
ceived, lumbermen would not be surprised if a 
considerable demand would develop from that 
quarter. Southern California is one of the larg- 
est outlets for forest products from the Pacific 
Northwest; and anything affecting the roofs 
and buildings in that region is sure to be re- 
flected here in an added demand for lumber and 
shingles. 





Winter Colonists Arrive 


PASADENA, CALIF., Feb. 19.—Among recent 
arrivals in the winter colony at Hotel Hunting- 
ton are Mr. and Mrs. F. E. Weyerhaeuser, of 
St. Paul, Minn. Also at the hotel are Mr. and 
Mrs. H. J. Clark, Minneapolis; Mr. and Mrs. 
F. P. Hixon, Lake City, Florida; and members 
of the Eaton family, of Calais, Me., and Boston 
—all of whom are interested in the timber 
industry. 


SSSA AAAEEe 


“Current Maker’ Aids Logging 


SEATTLE, WASH., Feb. 19.—Hale Hethering 
ton returned to Seattle from a visit to Olympia 
yesterday, greatly impressed by the demonstra- 
tion of a ‘‘current maker’’ used at the booming 
grounds at that city. It consists of a device, 
in which the principle unit is a propeller, like a 
ship’s screw, so monuted as to enable the 
operator to create current at will; and when 
applied to a carload of logs dumped into the 
bay it segregates and directs the logs to any 
point desired. The work is done quickly, and 
at a minimum of effort, and, as Mr. Hethering- 
ton says, is a vast improvement over the old 
days of a boom-man armed with a pike pole 
The ‘‘current maker’’ operates successfully 
against heavy wind and strong tide, and ap 
pears to be a success in every way. The idea 
and device have been covered by application for 
patent. 


Railroad Executives Give Impressions 


SEATTLE, WASH., Feb. 19.—Presidents of four 
transcontinental railroads have been inspecting 
their lines this week, and personally going over 
business conditions in the Pacific Northwest. 
They have attended conferences of business men 
in Portland, Tacoma and Seattle, and in each 
place have given their impressions of the out- 
look for 1927. They are: H. E. Byram, presi- 
dent and one of the receivers of the Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul; Charles Donnelly, presi- 
dent of the Northern Pacific; Ralph Budd, 
president of the Great Northern; and Carl R. 
Gray, president of the Union Pacific. 

Mr. Byram has taken exception to a proposed 
merger of the three Northern lines, and has re- 
quested business men and newspapers to sus- 
pend comment on that plan until further facts 
ean be placed before them. 

Mr. Donnelly has remarked that along the 
transcontinental lines from the Pacific coast to 
the Great Lakes there has been a winter of 
heavy snows, giving reason for the belief that 
every State served by the roads will produce 
heavy crops next fall. ‘‘If this hope is real- 
ized,’’ says Mr. Donnelly, ‘‘the Northern Pa- 
cific should have this year a business as good or 
better than in had in 1926, which set a new 
post-war record.’’ 

Mr. Budd points out that the railroads of the 
Pacific Northwest have made large capita] ex- 
penditures.for more and better facilities, and 
have enlisted the codperation of their employees 
and the public, with the result that the service 
is now better than ever before. ‘‘ But this serv- 
ise,’’ says Mr. Budd, ‘‘is being given without 
adequate return. If operating expenses can not 
be further reduced, there seems to be no alterna- 
tive but to increase rates.’’ Speaking along this 
line, Mr. Budd says service could be improved 
and savings made under the merger. 


Mr. Gray observed that the Union Pacific is 
not planning any extensive new construction in 
the Pacific Northwest this year, but will ex- 
pend about the usual budget appropriation of 
between $18,000,000 and $20,000,000 for main- 
tenance. As to the outlook, he remarked: ‘‘In 
all the years I have been connected with the 
Union Pacific, I have never seen crop prospects 
so encouraging.’’ 


Opens Wholesale Distributing Yard 


EMERYVILLE, CALIF., Feb. 19.—The Adams 
Lumber Co., wholesale lumber distributers, of 
San Francisco, is opening a wholesale distribut- 
ing house in Emeryville, which is a suburb of 
Oakland. From this warehouse the company 
will distribute the manufactured forest prod- 
ucts, such as doors, sash, millwork and panels, 
and be prepared to serve the Santa Clara Val- 
ley, the upper San Joaquin and the Bay dis- 
tricts. Bob Tabor, who is thoroughly familiar 
with plywood manufacture and sales, will have 
charge of sales and distribution from the 
Emeryville plant. Panels and other plywoods 




















A lover of birds, Amas Asfey, 86 years old, 

gratified a life-long ambition to be closer to his 

birds by building this unique wooden structure 

in a tree top at Sawtelle, Calif. It is said that 
he makes his home here 





will be only one of the features obtainable. 
One of the many specialties will be sugar pine, 
especially prepared, drafting boards made with 
hardwood frames and two faces, with no joint- 
ing. 


Sawmill Ready to Operate 


OROVILLE, WasH., Feb. 19.—According to 
William Zosel, owner of Oroville’s new saw- 
mill and box factory, the plant will be ready to 
operate in the immediate future. Construction 
was held up during the cold weather, but is now 
being rushed to completion. The plant will have 
a daily capacity of 40,000 feet of lumber. 


Offers Fir and Cedar Timber 


SEATTLE, WASH., Feb. 19.—The United States 
Forest Service is advertising for sale about 91,- 
972,000 feet of Douglas fir, Western red cedar 
and other timber on the Hanna-Hanna River, 
Olympic national forest, with bids called for 
April 8 at the office of the district forester, 
Portland. More than half of the stand is fir. 
Advertised prices are: Fir and white pine, a 
thousand, $2.50; red cedar, $3; red alder and 
maple, $1; hemlock and other species, 50 cents. 





What the Cat “Brang In”’ 


PORTLAND, ORE., Feb. 19.—Longview, Wash. 
in addition to its lumber manufacturing plants, 
pulp mills, docking space for deep-sea going ves. 
sels and the like, has a very versatile cat, one 
that brings in things daily and has the happy 
knack of selecting things that are worth while 
salvaging. E. E. Hayes, an employee of the 
Long-Bell Lumber Co., was once a newspaper. 
man and has never gotten entirely away from 
the smell of printers’ ink. He now conducts as 
a side-line a column of ‘‘ whimsies’’ in the Long- 
view Daily News entitled ‘‘Things the Cat 
Brought In.’’ His stuff is full of philosophy 
and foolishness, and on account of his intimate 
knowledge of lumber manufacture it is natural 
that most of his entertaining little stories have 
to do with lumber and lumber plant activities. 

The ‘‘Cat That Lives at Longview, Wash.,’’ 
brought in during December a decidedly original 
idea in a Douglas fir postcard, showing a pic- 
ture of the cat, with the words ‘‘ Things the Cat 
Brought In.’’ A verse in explanation of the 
wooden posteard proclaimed as follows: 


‘*The cat brang in 
This planer-end 
For me to mail 
Out to my friend, 
And I’m doing 

As he told me to 
And sending out 
This wish to you.’’ 


To the left of this verse was the Christmas 
and New Year wish, ‘‘ That your happiness and 
prosperity may be as lasting as Durable Douglas 
Fir.’’ 


Friends of Hayes and his cat swamped him 
with demands for Douglas fir posteards until 
he was compelled to have several hundred of 
them made and placed on sale at various stores 
in Longview, enabling the people of that city 
to send out ‘‘ something different’’ in the way of 
holiday greeting cards. R. A. Long, chairman 
of the board of the Long-Bell Lumber Co., in a 
letter to Mr. Hayes, congratulating him on the 
conception of the unique postcard, ‘‘ something 
original and worth while,’’ adds that ‘ ‘there 
are a lot of us who can copy after other people 
and do things that are usual, but not many of 
us are possessed of much resourcefulness, which 
is the product that keeps the world moving.’’ 


Woodwork of Old Houses in Demand 


NEw HAVEN, CONN., Feb. 21.—More old 
wooden houses built in the 1700s have been torn 
down in the East recently than in any other 
similar period. When not wrecked these old 
houses have been stripped and choice parts 
of interiors sold at high prices, to be in- 
corporated into modern homes. Really old 
houses, built by men who put art into their work, 
are becoming scarce and local residents, in many 
eases, alarmed at the scarcity of houses of 
colonial times, have purchased good specimens 
and turned them into museums. 

In this situation is strikingly illustrated the 
durability and beauty of wood for building con- 
struction. While the scarcity of antiques is, 
in part, responsible for this demand for the in- 
terior parts of old homes, the carpentry, artistic 
designs and the quality of these old home parts 
have made them desirable regardless of their 
age. Moldings, doors, paneling, window casings, 
trim, etc., are eagerly sought for incorporation 
in the libraries, dens and dining rooms of 
modern homes. So great is the demand that old 
wooden houses are being placed on the market 
valued principally for their carpentry, and not 
infrequently the prices paid for old woodwork 
have been more than the market value of the 
property. 


BRITISH COTTON GOoDs exported to the United 
States in June totaled 4,410,000 yards, the low- 
est in over three years. 
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Fire Conference Attains Notable Results 


Mutual Understanding Between Newspapers and Forest Representatives 
Means More Intelligent Forest Fire Reports 


TacoMA, WASH., Feb. 19.—At the Pacific 
Northwest Forest Fire Conference in the Win- 
throp Hotel Wednesday a notable result was 
gecomplished in a relation of mutual under- 
standing between leading newspapers and forest 
representatives; but in one respect the conven- 
tim overlooked a point which some of its 
projectors regard as important. It did not take 
up the subject of classifying forest fires. In the 
absence of Frank R. Barns, who was ill in Port- 
jand, and of S. R. Black, who remained away 
on account of his duties in the California Forest 
Protective Association, there was no mention of 
a‘‘grass fire’’ as distinct from a ‘‘ timber fire,’’ 
and there was no discussion of the various kinds 
of fire or of their relative value as news. But 
it was emphatically shown that actual fire loss 
of mature standing timber is small; but that the 
effect of a forest fire, through injudicious and 
exaggerated publicity, may cause vast damage. 

Figures on fire losses for Oregon and Wash- 





000,000 annually for the two States; by the busi- 
ness it affords railroads and steamers, from 65 
to 80 percent of all outgoing tonnage. The prin- 
cipal concern was to keep on with the timber 
pay rolls. In each of the two States more than 
a third of the total land acreage is suitable for 
growing only one sort of crop—timber. Hence 
the question, ‘‘What are we going to do to 
keep that one-third growing timber at a profit 
and creating pay rolls and bank accounts and 
tonnage?’’ The paper asserted: 

The country is not going to be forced to give 
up wood as a material of daily use. On the other 
hand, IT have a strong suspicion that it is going 
to take up the most up-to-date forestry and mer- 
chandising to enable the timber producers of our 
region here to keep on growing timber profitably 
on all of our land which should be devoted to that 
enterprise. I believe it can and will be done. 

Mr. Guthrie exhibited two charts, which are 
reproduced herewith. One showed the relative 
volume of standing saw timber by States, prac- 


graph are Frank Branch Riley, Portland; W. 
W. Ds May, Portland Oregonian; Fred N. In- 
singer, Seattle Times; W. G. Weigle, supervisor 
Snoqualmie National Forest; John D. Guthrie, 
assistant district forester, Portland; Lyman F. 
Cronemiller, deputy State forester, Salem, Ore. ; 
Frost Snyder, past president Tacoma Lumber- 
men’s Club; Edwin Selvin, Business Chronicle, 
Seattle; Paul E. Kendall, Long-Bell Lumber 
Co., Longview; E. T. Allen, Western Forestry 
& Conservation Association, Portland; Hugo 
Winkenwerder, University of Washington, 
Seattle. 


Business of Growing Trees 


Under the caption ‘‘ The Business of Growing 
Trees,’’ in a booklet outlining a national for- 
estry policy, the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States says: 

The time has come, in the opinion of the depart- 








REPRESENTATIVE BUSINESS MEN 


ington, as supplied by George C. Joy, Washing- 
ton supervisor of forestry, showed that in 1926 
a total of 3,512 fires was reported; that the area 
burned over, consisting of merchantable timber, 
second growth, logged-off and other lands, was 
615,741 acres; and estimated total loss and 
damage was $1,715,500. Timber killed reached 
the total of 476,000,000 feet, of which 158,000,- 
000 feet is salvable, with 318,000,000 feet non- 
salvable, or a total loss. 

A paper of unusual interest, entitled ‘‘ Keep- 
ing the Forest Acre at Work,’’ prepared by C. 
M. Granger, United States district forester, 
Portland, was read by John D. Guthrie, assistant 
district forester. It showed that Oregon has 
one-fifth of the nation’s remaining timber, 
Washington one-seventh, and the two combined 
one-third. Measuring the importance of the 
timber industry by the wealth it creates, it is 
65 percent of the industrial payroll; by the dol- 
lar value of the marketed product, about $325,- 





RELATIVE STANOS OF SAW TIMBER BY STATES 
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Most of our standing timber is in the South and 

West. The middle western and northeastern 

States, though our largest consumers of timber, 
are far from producing the timber they use 


tically as it exists today; there were big black 
squares on the West Coast, where more timber 
is grown than used; there were smaller squares 
in the South, the principal competing region; 
and tiny squares in the farming and industrial 
area of the middle West and East, where great 
lumber consumption occurs. The second chart 
portrayed the relative area of forest land by 
States—land chiefly useful for growing timber 
crops. A draftsman’s error had interchanged 
the squares in Oregon and Washington, for Ore- 
gon has the larger area. Mr. Guthrie said: 
‘*Notice how big and close together the squares 
are in the South, in the Lake States, and in the 
heart of the industrial East. We undoubtedly 
have the timber now; but assuredly they have 
the ‘makings.’ ’’ 

The paper expressed the belief that private 
enterprise should grow the bulk of the nation’s 
timber; that it is neither necessary nor desirable 
for the Federal Government or the States, or 
both together, to take over the entire job of 
running the country’s timber farm. The thing 
needed in Oregon and Washington is the right 
set of conditions to make industrial forestry 
profitable, for obviously private capital is not 


going into timber growing as a philanthropic 


venture. 

As to accurate fire news, Mr. Guthrie spoke of 
the Forest Service as heartily in favor of the 
greatest possible accuracy in the classification 
of fires in the forest regions and in the dissemi- 
nation of news about them, saying, ‘‘ You can 
rely on our full coéperation in that effort.’’ 

In a photograph (reproduced herewith) of the 
conference, which assembled for that purpose on 
the roof of the Winthrop, the central figure in 
a light suit of clothes is Carl R. Gray, president 
Union Pacific; immediately back of him is 
Ralph Budd, president Great Northern; to the 
right of Mr. Gray is H. A. Rhodes, of Tacoma, 
president of the conference, and to the left of 
Mr. Gray is George ©. Joy, Washington state 
supervisor of forestry. Others in the photo- 


AT FOREST FIRE CONFERENCE FEB. 16, WINTHROP HOTEL, TACOMA, WASH. 


ment of national resources of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States, when the business’ of 
growing trees should be placed upon the same basis 
as any other business activity. To this end it has 
announced a conference will be held under the 
auspices of the national chamber, probably in the 
autumn, to “consider the possibilities, difficulties 
and accomplishments in growing trees as a private 
enterprise.” 

Opportunity will be afforded for the discussion of 
the practical problems from the point of view of 
those intimately connected with the industry. An 
effort will be made to lay out a practicable pro- 
gram which will encourage the development of 
commercial forestry. The whole subject will be 
approached from the business man’s point of view 
with the object of making forestry a business, giv- 
ing it a place with agriculture and manufacturing 
in the national economy. 

Investigations by the national resources depart- 
ment which have been in progress for several years 
warrant the conclusion that in this respect Ameri- 
can business stands at the threshold of a new in- 
dustry. 





RELATIVE AREAS OF FOREST LANDS BY STATES 


(PLOTTED TO SCALE OF MAP) 














Though the original forests have largely disap- 

peared, we still have plenty of forest land, if 

rightly used, to grow the timber we need; and 
the. most of this land is in the East 
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Reforestation and Utilization in the South 


How New Methods and Discoveries Are Atding the Cause 
of Wood Conservation and Forest Perpetuation 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 21.—The South to- 


day leads the country in wood utilization prac- 
tices. 

This is the Opinion.of Axel H. Oxholm, di- 
rector of the National Committee on Wood 
Utilization, as expressed in a report submitted 
recently to Secretary Hoover, chairman of the 
committee. Mr. Oxholm returned to Washing- 
ton a few days ago from a three weeks’ tour 
through the southern States where he addressed 
a number of conventions in the interest of the 
utilization of short lengths and end-matched 
lumber. Not only is the South practicing 
utilization methods, Mr. Oxholm said, but it is 
also actively interested in reforestation; in fact 
reforestation is the keynote of the southern 
forest industries. 

Mr. Oxholm cited a number of instances of 
utilization and reforestation observed by him 
on his tour. He mentioned particularly the 
work that is being. done by the Great Southern 
Lumber Co., at Bogalusa, La., and the Indus- 
trial Lumber Co., at Elizabeth, La. In speak- 
ing of the former Mr. Oxholm characterized it 
as the most remarkable of all wood utilization 
centers, where the faith in the growing of 
millions of saplings enables the building of 
permanent mill structures, investing millions 
of dollars in town development ‘and other large 
sums for research, including an investment of 
$250,000 in an experimental pulp and paper 
laboratory. 

**In nearly all cases of reforestation on a 
large seale,’’ said Mr. Oxholm, ‘‘it was found 
that this step has been taken because the close 
utilization of raw material enabled the reforest- 
ing companies to go to this heavy expense. The 
pulp and paper industry is highly developed 
in certain sections of the South and even the 
branches of southern pine are gathered in 
the woods and converted into kraft paper. It 
is a well known fact that the southern States, 
particularly those in the Gulf of Mexico re- 
gion, offer better possibilities for reforestation 
of soft woods than any other region. Incom- 
plete utilization has been one of the most im- 
portant drawbacks to reforestation in the past. 


Instances of Worth-While Utilization 


Among worth-while practices tending toward 
better utilization which came to the notice of 
Mr. Oxholm and mentioned by him were the 
following: 

At Kaulton, Ala., it has been learned that 
the butts of longleaf pine logs can be used for 
the production of high grade shingles, enabling 
the trees to be cut closer to the ground. At this 
place it has also been discovered that kiln 
dried lumber should be stored under cover for 








two or three weeks. This practice improves the 
appearance of the lumber when finished. 

At Bogalusa an end matching machine is 
being installed. Here also the company for 
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Utilization of low grade lumber of short lengths 
by end matching at the Jackson Lumber Co., 
Lockhart, Ala. 


some time has had in successful operation a 
plant for extracting turpentine from sawdust. 
‘There is no need to go to Europe to study the 
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Thornton Estes, president of the Estes Lumber 

Co., Birmingham, Ala., is a keen believer in 

handling grade-marked lumber. He even had ad- 

vertisements of grade-marked lumber painted 
on his lumber shed 








Left—The Illinois Lumber Yards, Cairo, Ill., handles millions of feet of short lengths used for the construction of ready-cut houses. 
short lumber for less and sell it for less’’ is evidently the slogan of this company, which has made a success of the ready-cut house busi- 
Right—Lumber piled in this manner is not a unique sight along the railroad tracks of the South. Such piling practices largely 


ness. 


effects of reforestation and close utilization,” 
Mr. Oxholm said, ‘‘since the Great Souther 
Lumber Co. seems to incorporate the most ad. 
vanced ideas in this direction.’’ 

A filer at Electric Mills, Miss., has inventeg 
a method of shaping bard saw wheels Whig) 
eliminates much of the vibration and inereages 
the resistance power of the front edge of the 
saw. It is thus possible to reduce the gage of 
the saw with a saving of lumber in accordanee, 

The production of end-matched lumber jg 
steadily increasing at Elrod and Lockhart, Ala, 
and new uses are constantly being develo 
for this stock. At Lockhart a specialty is being 
made of end-matched flooring which will hk 
laid with the high grade at the borders and the 
tight knotted stock under carpets and rugs 
where these defects will not be visible. 


“Small Dimension Production 


In regard to small dimension production in 
the South Mr. Oxholm said: 


The complaint of the manufacturers is that 
there are too many mills in this business, not 
properly equipped to season the stock. As a regult 
the consumers are not satisfied and go back to 
the old method of buying common-lumber. If the 
consumers cut their own small dimension stock 
they are more prone to overlook defects. There: 
fore, the new association of dimension lumber 
manufacturers will make an effort to establish a 
uniform cost accounting system and the consum- 
ers will no doubt derive a considerable benefit 
from the application of this cost system to their 
own operations. Stone, steel, and a number of 


other raw materials are supplied cut to exact sizes . 


needed and there seems no reason why the same 
system could not be applied to wood. The 
standardization of the requirements of the con- 
sumers is an important part of this work. 

The opinion seems almost unanimous that the 
building up of a steady trade in this line and a 
reliable source of supply will encounter extreme 
difficulties as long as inefficiently operated lumber 
mills are induced to spoil the chances for those 
who are willing and able to go after the busi- 
ness in a rational and scientific manner. The 
question of the marketing of short lengths of 
softwood is receiving considerable attention. 
While the distributers as a rule are willing to con- 
sider the matter, particularly in view of the dis- 
count at which such stock is sold by the lumber 
mills, it is contended in many quarters, the diff- 
culty in the way of a larger distribution seems to 
be in the fact that the distributers do not always 
pass on the discount or at least do not as a rule 
offer the consumers sufficient inducements to make 
this stock move. Many consumers are using large 
quantities of short lengths, particularly the ready- 
eut house manufacturers, who are offering severe 
competition to retail lumber dealers because the 
purchasers of ready-cut houses are benefited by the 
saving which the use of short lengths entails. All 
through the southern pine territory the value of 














account for the dissatisfaction with green lumber in building and construction where such stock is used 
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M. E. Meacham, president of the Goodfellow 

Lumber Co., St. Louis, Mo., is a keen believer in 

sticking to established mill connections. He 

wants his customers to know this fact and paints 

the names of his mill connections on the doors 
of his salesmen’s cars 


the grade-marking system seems to be well under- 
stood and appreciated. : 


Mr. Oxholm also mentioned the practice of 
Thorton Estes, Estes Lumber Co., Birmingham, 
Ala., M. E. Meacham, of the Goodfellow Lumber 
Co., St. Louis, Mo., of displaying the names of 
their mill connections on the-doors of the sales- 
men’s cars, these men being keen believers in 
making exclusive sawmill connections. 

It. was also made clear that the speculative 
builders have received severe setbacks during 
the last year due to the use of poor, and particu- 
larly, of unseasoned lumber and in this connec- 
tion Mr. Oxholm believes it is a matter of great 
interest to reliable builders to receive well sea- 
soned stock. 


It seems to be the unanimous opinion of most 
sawmill operators in the South, Mr. Oxholm said 
further, that it is not profitable to concentrate on 
one specification or one grade of small dimension 
products and that unless a market can be found 
for what may be termed as off-fall or off-grade 
stock success will not be attained. For instance, 
in the manufacture of small dimension stock a con- 
siderable percentage of stock is spoiled in season- 
ing. This waste can be lessened by reducing this 
waste lumber to smaller sizes. This problem has 
been solved at the dimension plant at Cairo, IIL, 
where many smaller wood specialties, such as box 
eleats and other items, are made from waste at 
the dimension mill. 

The interest among southern lumbermen in the 
work of the National Committee on Wood Utiliza- 
tion is very gratifying because they realize that the 
committee is a logical meeting place for manu- 
facturers, distributers, and consumers, and that 
through its medium many of the difficulties now 
existing can be ironed out. 


The pictures with which this article is illus- 
trated have been supplied through the courtesy 
of the National Committee on Wood Utilization, 
Department of Commerce, Washington, D. C. 














The Chicago Mill & Lumber Co., Cairo, Iil., com- 

bines the manufacture of small dimension stock 

and cleats for wire bound boxes. The cleats are 

manufactured from rejects of the small dimen- 
sion operation 


Short Leat Piners Make Recommendations 
to Improve Their Grades 


CoLuMBuS, Miss., Feb. 22.—Substantial prog- 
ress in the udertaking of consolidating the here- 
tofore unorganized short leaf pine industry into 
a strong trade unit with a program of wide 
reforms was revealed at the first annual meet- 
ing of the Short Leaf Yellow Pine Association, 
held here today. 

The association, since its formation by a small 
group of leading short leaf operators at Aber- 
deen, Miss., last July, has shown a most gratify- 
ing growth in membership, indicative of the gen- 
eral realization on the part of the manufacturers 
concerned that it has a function of utmost im- 
portance to the welfare of the industry to per- 
form. It has also during its short existence 
sufficiently proved its sincerity and progressive- 
ness to win the approval and hearty codperation 
of every trade factor with which it so far has 
come in contact. 

Executive Secretary M. L. Wooten, of Colum- 
bus, who at the organization meeting agreed to 
take the association’s affairs in hand until such 
time as its foundations had been firmly laid and 
who since then has worked incessantly and un- 
selfishly toward that end, resigned his position 
at today’s meeting, declaring that the organi- 
zation now has reached a point where it can 
stand by itself and can employ a permanent sec- 
retary who should devote his entire time to the 
upbuilding and strengthening of the association. 
_ The board of directors has under considera- 
tion several candidates for the office thus va- 
cated by Mr. Wooten, and a selection will be 
made and announced within the very near future. 

In resigning, Mr. Wooten declared that though 
he would, with the appointment of a new secre- 
tary, relinquish his official duties, he would by 
no means relinquish his interest in the organi- 
zation which has heretofore so absorbed his at- 
tention and interest, but would always be ready 
to lend any assistance he could. 

In view of this change in management and a 
number of other important matters now in hand, 
which it was deemed could vest be brought to a 


conclusion by the men who initiated them, it 
was unanimously agreed that, though this is an 
annual meeting, the old officers be continued in 
office temporarily, a regular election to be held 
at a subsequent meeting. 


Recommendations as to Grades 


The primary purpose of the association being 
to bring about a uniformity of grades and of 
manufacture, considerable progress in which 
direction already has been achieved, the asso- 
ciation adopted a series of recommendations 
to its membership, in brief as follows: 

That short leaf pine manufacturers get back to 
standard grades, selling Nos. 1 common and 2 
common as such, and not as No. 2 common & 
better. 

That they take a definite stand against transit 
car shipments, and in every possible way dis- 
courage this practice as one of the most demoraliz- 
ing in the lumber trade. 

That the manufacturers bring their grades into 
as great uniformity as is possible; also that by 
care in manufacture they make their lumber as 
attractive-looking as can be done, and above all, 


that they. bring their shipments strictly up to- 


grade. 

That instead of including a certain percentage 
of No. 3 common with their shipments on orders 
for higher grades, they lay aside all their No. 3 
until they have accumulated a carload of it, and 
then sell it as No. 3. The association stressed the 
importance of this action, as it would gain the 
friendship and confidence of buyers and inspectors, 
to a degree that is impossible so long as under- 
grade lumber is included in shipments as a mere 
expedient for getting rid of it. One of the asso- 
ciation’s functions would be aiding in finding mar- 
kets for carloads of No. 3 common. 


President Outlines Association’s Aims 


The meeting concerned itself largely with the 
financial side of the association’s activities and 
plans, wherefore the major part of it was execu- 
tive. A brief general session was held this after- 
noon, however, in the rooms of the Columbus 
Chamber of Commerce. 


. to meet with success in their business. 


‘ in the open market sixty. days hence. 


This session was presided over by President 
A. De Weese, of the A. De Weese Lumber Co., 
Philadelphia, Miss., who in opening it briefly 
outlined the aims of the association, its accom- 
plishments hereunto, and its prospects for the 
future, which he held to be of the very best. 


Points Out Necessity for Codperation 


The principal address of the session was that 
of Executive Secretary Wooten, in which he 
forcefully pointed out the necessity for codpera- 
tion on the part of manufacturers if they are 
Said he 
in part: 

We have been working and sweating for the 
last few years without receiving a fair return of 
profit on our investment and energy. Something 
is radically wrong with our entire structure and 
the methods we employ. What? Ignorance! 
Most of us have our every dollar and all we can 
borrow invested in our business and yet we give 
absolutely no thought or study to the conditions 
that contrel the price of our product and that 
determine, with exact precision, whether we will 
receive a legitimate profit on our investment and 
labor or whether we will work our heads off merely 
for the privilege of running a sawmill. We are 
too prone to focus our entire energy upon the 
task of producing just as much lumber as we 
possibly can without any thought as to whether 
there is a profitable market waiting to absorb 
it. Too willingly do we persuade ourselves that 
we can take care of the profit by making our lum- 
ber cheaper than the other fellow. We are quite 
boastful when we cut our manufacturing cost 25 
cents a thousand but think little or nothing of 
cutting our sales price $1 or $1.50 a thousand 
in order to meet our payroll. Our full force is 
thrown into the accumulation of lumber on our 
yards, while the merchandising of our product is 
merely an incident with most of us. 

Lumber is the third greatest industry in the 
world; yet courageous indeed would be the manu- 
facturer who ventured to tell you with assurance 
what the various items he produces would bring 
How can 
any business successfully exist when there is no 


(Continued on page 67) 
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The Nebraska retail- 
ers’ convention, which 
has marked the consol- 
idation of the former 
association and _ the 
Cornhusker Knot-Hole 
club to form the 

Nebraska Lumber 
/ Merchants’ Associ- 
tion, came to a close 
last Friday at noon. 
Members were gratified 
over the reorganization 
and predict a rapid development of association 
work in the Cornhusker State. For several years 
the association has devoted much of its attention 
to insurance work and has conducted local work 
through the machinery of the Knot-Hole Club. 
Gratifying progress has been made in this way; 
but the consolidation should give the new asso- 
ciation an opportunity to make still more rapid 
progress. 

Reports of the proceedings and discussions of 
the earlier sessions of the convention appeared 
on page 75 of the last week’s issue of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 

At the Thursday afternoon session, following 
music by the Havelock Masonic Chorus, Guy 
Harrison, of Grand Island, introduced his fel- 
low townsman, E. P. Ryan, who discussed freight 
rates as applied to Nebraska shipping points. 
Mr. Ryan is a noted authority on rate structures 
and has studied transportation for many years. 
He is traffic manager of the Grand Island Cham- 
ber of Commerce, and in this capacity he serves 
a dozen or more of the interior cities of the 
State. 

He discussed the rate structure of the entire 
country and the application of the Esch-Cum- 
mins Act with its clause relating to returns on 
railroad investments. He described the district- 
ing of the country for purposes of setting rates 
that would bring these permissible returns with- 
in the districts, and he asserted that in the dis- 
trict of which Nebraska is a part the rates are 
so unequal that some of the States show an op- 
erating loss to the railroads which the higher 
rates in Nebraska must make up. Thus Ne- 
braska is compelled to bear burdens that should 
be borne by neighboring commonwealths. He 
discussed class rates and blanket rates and as- 
serted that the method of establishing through 
rates favor Missouri River cities at the expense 
of interior points.’ Mr. Ryan presented a great 
mass of statistics and made an eloquent and even 
an impassioned argument for a proper readjust- 
ment. 





N. A. ALLEN, 
Lincoln, Neb. ; 
Elected President 


Modern Lumber Merchandising 

Elmer C. Hole, manager of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN, Chicago, was introduced as a for- 
mer Nebraskan and spoke of some of the per- 
sonal and business elements that make for last- 
ing success. In brief compass he sketched the 
salient points of modern lumber merchandising 
and submitted many suggestions of ways and 
means of sound business building. Good will 
was Mr. Hole’s first subject. ‘‘ What you do 
today determines what you will be tomorrow,’’ 
he declared. Instead of planning for 1927 only 
he advised taking ‘‘the long look’’ ahead. In- 
suring constant growth of good will by continu- 
ously alert public service is the foundation of 
real business success. He pointed out also that 
‘¢if you are building good will at the same time 
you are selling lumber you are reducing the cost 
of selling in years to come.’’ 

Mr. Hole advocated diversified farming as a 
means of increasing rural prosperity. Consump- 
tion of wheat, he said, has decreased 21 percent 
in the last twenty years, whereas consumption 


‘*Wherever dairying is extensive it means in- 
creased sale of lumber,’’ he said. ‘‘ As lumber- 
men are especially interested in the welfare 
of the farming communities, they are inter- 
ested, too, in the corn borer. It is already in 
Tilinois and will be in Iowa next year. A smaller 
crop of corn, smaller purchases of lumber.’’ In 
the same connection Mr. Hole referred to the 
noticeable absence of young men on the farms, 
which is having a strong bearing on farm 
building and repairs. He urged strongly that 
lumbermen should aid in fostering a home spirit 
on the farms to the end that young men be 
encouraged to remain at home. 

The importance of catering to the woman in 
connection with the lumber business was also 
pointed out. ‘‘Style cuts considerable figure in 
our business these days,’’ Mr. Hole said. ‘‘It 
runs through the entire business fabric—style 
in clothes, in automobiles. But lumbermen have 
neglected to talk about style in houses. It will 
help our business to suggest to folks that they 
bring their homes up to date. A good slogan is 
‘* Be in style and own a home.’’ 


Necessity for Clean Yards 


Speaking of bringing things up to date led 
Mr. Hole to ask how about the retail lumber 
yards. Do they look up to date? Is there period- 
ical house-cleaning? Do the yards look as if 
they were owned by progressive lumbermen 
who keep up to date—with a place for every- 
thing and everything in its place? Many con- 
cerns have realized the importance of spice and 
span yards, of adequate office and sales equip- 
ment, of attractive office buildings and beauti- 
fied grounds, of comprehensive window displays 
covering all sorts of things—lumber in different 
stages of manufacture, model homes, old homes 
made new. 

The necessity of service was likewise empha- 
sized. ‘‘Service today means more than it did 


State and Regional 


One of the highlights of the convention was 
an inspiring address by E. E. Woods, secretary 
of the Southwestern Lumbermen’s Association, 
of Kansas City. Based on his long experience 
as a retail lumberman, as president of a great 
association and later as secretary of the same 
organization, Mr. Woods is particularly well 
fitted for a discussion of matters pertaining to 
organized activities in the lumber business. He 
spoke of the necessity of associated effort and 
deplored the tendency on the part of many deal- 
ers to ignore the associations or to complain 
of the amount paid for dues. In this connection, 
he gave some illuminating figures comparing the 
retail lumber business with that of organized 
labor. He referred to the fact that a milk 
wagon driver in Chicago pays his union $60 a 
year, while some dealers with heavy investments 
think $15 or $20 a year association dues a heavy 
expense. Other interesting comparisons he made 
were in Cleveland where carpenters, brick layers 
and plumbers pay an initiation fee of $75 and 
$60 a year dues, in addition to special assess- 
ments. Electricians pay $200 initiation fee and 
$96 a year dues. He suggested that the retail 
lumber dealers can draw a lesson from organized 
labor in this respect and feel assured that every 
dollar they invest in association dues will bring 
them returns many times over in better condi- 
tions in the lumber industry. The outstanding 
feature of Mr. Wood’s address was the belief 
expressed that the best service to the retail 
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LINCOLN, Feb. 21.— of dairy products has increased 400 percent. 


several years ago,’’ Mr. Hole said. ‘‘ Service is 
not a stationary word; it changes as time 
changes. Today it means prompt deliveries, 
plan books, knowledge of materials you sell, 
standing back of your sales. One of the prin- 
cipal factors in service, in building good will, 
is courtesy.’’ 


Cites Advanced Business Methods 


Mr. Hole cited a number of advanced busi- 
ness methods employed with very definite re- 
sults by retailers in many sections of the coun- 
try. He referred in passing to one retailer’s 
policy of catering especially to children, never 
hesitating to assist and befriend a boy. Boys 
and girls of today are the future home builders 
and their good will count for something in years 
to come. Many lumbermen take a live interest 
in the manual training departments of schools 
as a means of instilling in the children the idea 
of homes and building. 

The value of observation was forcefully il- 
lustrated by a number of apt examples. ‘‘ What 
did you see as you were driving along the 
road?’’ is a pertinent question. A barn roof 
needing repairs; a rotting, uncreosoted fence; 
valuable implements out in the open for lack 
of a shed? All valuable tips. ‘‘ What have you 
heard about town?’’ Somebody married? 
Needs a home, A baby? Should have a play 
room, 

The question of lumbermen financing second 
mortgages was further discussed. Mr. Hole 
pointed out that quite a few lumber dealers are 
nowadays building homes for sale. They should 
be the construction specialists of their com- 
munities; should cultivate the acquaintance of 
the editor and newspaper reporters; should be 
the supply station for building news. A survey 
recently made by a large advertising concern 
showed that the lumber dealer influenced 45 
percent of the building in the country. ‘‘ Why 
not 75 percent?’’ asked Mr. Hole. 


Groups Hold Key 


lumber industry can be secured through the 
State or regional association working through 
their local groups. In his address, Mr. Woods 
said in part: 

Notwithstanding that there is an imaginary line 
60 miles south of here dividing Nebraska and the 
Southwestern’s territory—a line that I must in 
all fairness admit is mostly discernible by being 
the place where the good gravel roads begin and 
continue in this direction—our larger problems re- 
main very much the same on either side of the 
line. 

Vexatious and discouraging as some of our trou- 
bles have been, they would be many fold more so 
but for the influence and accomplishment of organ- 
ization in the industry. Trade practices long since 
discarded would prevail. ‘The rare instances of 
friction over terms of sale, and the ease in ad- 
justing complaints can be attributed in large meas- 
ure to the workings of manufacturers and retail- 
ers’ associations. The existence of retail associa- 
tions has aided the manufacturer in doing justice 
to those who distribute bis product. Retail lum- 
ber dealers have regard for the proper and natural 
rights of their fellow dealers because of its re- 
straining influence. A distinguished speaker at 
our recent convention went on record with the 
statement that but for what the lumber associa- 
tions have accomplished, every retail lumber yard 
investment in this section of the country would 
have to be materially depreciated. 


Must Have High Objectives 
A trade organization must have high objectives 


in order to attain permanent success. Should its 
program be ill-founded and not in the public inter- 
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est, even though temporary success be attained, it 
is doomed to failure sooner or later. It does not 
follow that a properly planned program of merit 
will succeed per se. If the benefits from trade as- 
sociation activities are not shared in by the public 
in equal ratio to the subscribing members, the 
organization has not justified itself and deserves 
to go down. Many benefits accrue to the public. 
No better illustration of this could be cited than 
the operation of the traffic departments in securing 
adjustments of freight rates and equitable rates. 
Our association, at a considerable expense, will 
soon send Mr. J. E. Johnston, who for eleven years 
has headed the traffic department of the South- 
western, to an extended hearing at Austin, Tex., 
before the Interstate Commerce Commission, where 
he will join with others in a plea for lower freight 
rates on lumber into Oklahoma. If successful, 
this means a reduction in the cost of lumber of an 
average of $30 a carload. This is a saving to the 
consuming public. ‘The lumber dealer figures his 
resale price on a basis of cost to him. 


Progress of Department of Commerce 


Our Government has recognized the importance 
of its trade by establishing a Department of Com- 
merce, with full standing in the cabinet. With 
all due respect to all other departments of Gov- 
ernment, we submit that nore is making more 
constructive progress than is the Department of 
Commerce. Under the able guidance of Secretary 
Hoover, it has fostered the growth of trade asso- 
ciations. Their value and utility were first recog- 
nized during the World War. In the program of 
elimination of waste, simplification and standard- 
ization, the facilities of the trade association have 
been enlisted and surprising results attained. The 
American way is not by mandate and power to ac- 
complish objectives, but a well ordered Government 
permits the various industries, under Government 
guidance, to work out their reforms. 

The most accurate tabulation shows that there 
are 20,000 retail lumber yards in the United States. 
Not over 15,000 of them are members of their re- 
spective trade associations. What ground do the 
remaining 5,000 find to stand on? True, lumber 
associations commit errors and become inefficient, 
but seldom sufficiently so to justify withdrawal 
of support. A leading financial authority recently 
pointed out that failure to affiliate with his trade 
association constituted a weakness in a merchant’s 
line of credit. 


Ride, But Do Not Pay 


In my opinion the common ground for failure 
to support the association is the desire to save 
the money that the dues would cost. This class 
of dealers has been most fittingly characterized in 
the now familiar auto cartoon with the label 
under it, “I ride but pay for none of the gas.” 
If these men could visualize the value to them 
of a more solid support, and the much larger work 
which could be accomplished by additional funds, 
their support would be no longer withheld. Con- 
sideration for the respect and yegard of his fellow 
dealers should ultimately win this class over. 

Too often our activities are directed to attract 
the non-member and to keeping the recent joiners 
within the fold. I want to say a word of ex- 
altation of the dealer who joined his association 
many years ago, who has paid his dues every year 
consecutively since, whose support has not wavered 
with the changing administrations, or because he 
differed on policies, who has stood loyally by his 
association when it was attacked either from with- 
in or without.. This dealer may never have even 
been honored by his trade association, but he be- 
lieves in his trade association, and the executives 
of that association know his support is dependable. 
He gives them heart in the hour of discouragement. 
He is the biggest asset the trade association has; 
he is the salt of the earth, and he is to be foynd 
in Nebraska and every other lumber association. 
All honor to him. 


Commends Nebraska Association’s Work 


Allow me here to say a word of merited com- 
mendation of the outstanding activity of the Ne- 
braska work. The routine duties of the associa- 
tion’s executives are very necessary and highly 
important. The putting on of a splendid conven- 
tion like this one here today is a worth while ac- 


ciation Name of Reorganized Body 


. Cornhusker Knot-Hole Club Into One Strong 
atin, Is Harmoniously Effected at Annual 


complishment. But you have done a greater 
work than this. I refer to the group meetings 
you have held in your 19 districts. Different prob- 
lems present themselves in different sections of the 
state. Custom, the racial type of people, different 
type of agriculture, call for different considera- 
tion and conclusions. And the way Nebraska has 
undertaken this task, and the headway that has 
been made through group meetings, has challenged 
the attention of the nation. Every Nebraska deal- 
er should feel proper pride in this achievement. 
It is not necessarily the largest association in 
numbers, or the one covering the largest territory 
that is the best association. Probably the most 
successful association in the United States is the 
Wisconsin Retail Lumbermen’s Association; at 
least it has the largest percent of dealers support- 
ing its work, and that is a true test. Your local 
problems are your biggest problems. 

I had not been in the Kansas City office long 
when Harry Dole dropped in one day. I asked him 
a lot of questions about these Knot-Hole clubs. 
He helped me materially in grasping the big idea. 
May I state that the Southwestern is planning 
many district meetings for 1927? We have had 
close contact between our respective offices, and 
both associations have benefited by it. 


Should Codperate with Other Associations 


An association should be working in codperation 
with sister associations. Each can supplement the 
work of the other. No association loses by being 
generous in its attitude toward the associations 























c. E. BYERS, R. B. WELLER, 
Hastings, Neb. ; Omaha, Neb. ; 
Elected Vice President Chairman Consolidation 
of New Association Committee 


surrounding it. A fine example of codrdinated 
effort was attempted last fall between the Nebraska 
and Southwestern associations in a group meeting 
held on the Nebraska side at Falls City. While 
weather conditions reduced the size of the crowd, 
a splendid meeting was held and everybody was 
happy over it. An interesting disclosure was made 
therein that several dealers in Hiawatha, Kan., 
and Falls City, Neb., a distance of 14 miles apart, 
had lived in each city for a number of years but 
had never met until that evening. Some more 
meetings along the State line are in order, and the 
Southwestern stands ready to help arrange them. 


The Leaven in the Lumber Industry 


Within the ranks of lumber there is an organ- 
ization that is unique in American industry, that 
is broad in its scope, and one which is doing much 
to bring the manufacturer, wholesaler and retailer 
to a better understanding. I refer to the Con- 
eatenated Order of Hoo-Hoo. Hoo-Hoo clubs in 
some cities have brought cordial relationships 
where all other agencies have failed. The order 
is international, and fifty-seven Hoo-Hoo clubs 
are now operating. It is the leaven in the lumber 
industry. Their service can be utilized to great 








advantage by retail asso- 
ciations. At our conven- 
tion the Kansas City 
Hoo-Hoo Club took over 
the entire entertainment 
program. And if we may 
boast of anything at this 
convention, it would be 
of the entertainment that 
was provided. The club 
enlisted sufficient force 
to do this. The task was 
too large for our regular 
office force to have car- 
ried out successfully. All 
of our activities were 
conducted under one roof. Hoo-Hoo ushers han- 
dled the crowd, getting them into the assembly 
room better than a whole platoon of policemen 
could have done. In the rating of the beneficent 
influences that are working for progress in the 
lumber industry, the order of Hoo-Hoo must be 
given its just place. 

What better testimonial to the value of organ- 
ization could be cited than the recent victory 
in Congress for inland waterways? These ten in- 
land empire States, headed by a Nebraska man, 
laid well their plans; they proceeded deliberately, 
they asked for what they were clearly entitled to 
under the Government’s development plans. They 
succeeded as they should have succeeded, .and yet 
how long would they have waited on the Govern- 
ment except for the united effort that was made? 





GUY HARRISON, 
Grand Island, Neb.; 


Reélected President 
Insurance Branch 


Line-Yard Development 


The line-yard development is an interesting 
growth. In the Southwestern there are twelve 
line-yard headquarters at Oklahoma City, Okla., 
eighteen at Wichita, Kan., and twenty-six in Kan- 
sas City. There are a total of 140 firms having 
three or more yards in Southwestern territory. 
In contrast, in the hardware business of the na- 
tion there are only forty-six chain store firms op- 
erating with a total of 211 stores. One lumber 
firm in Kansas City alone has 112 yards. There 
is headquarters in Kansas City for more than 500 
yards. More than half of the yards in Southwest- 
ern territory are line yards and in Oklahoma the 
line yards constitute 80 percent of the total. 
Necessarily my work has brought me in contact 
very closely with these line-yard companies. In 
every conference, in every contact with them they 
have stood out for the rights of and justice to the 
individual operator. I have known instances 
where an injustice had been done to a single yard 
by certain unethical firms, and when confronted 
with the matter by the line-yard concern, the 
answer has been, “But we would not have done 
that to you,” and the response of the line-yard 
firm has been, “Be fair to the single yard dealer 
if you care to deal with us.” 

In working out our plans, we should not over- 
look the fact that there are other groups within 
our industry that can help us and whom we can 
help. The different manufacturer groups have 
shown a fine spirit and desire to work with us to 
the solution of the different problems. Retailers 
should stand ready to go even more than half way. 
Collectively we have the responsibility for the con- 
duct of the building material industry ; we should 
readily assume our share in that undertaking. A 
trades relation committee should be available for 
every such occasion. We are just beginning to 
realize the large possibilities in this direction. 


The Spot Light of Publicity 


My friends, why should we disguise our tasks? 
The trade association throws the spot light of 
publicity on unfair and unethical practices. Just 
as public opinion is the surest force for purifica- 
tion of the State, so is knowledge within the trade 
of irregular practices the surest cure. If the lum- 
ber business is not an honest business, if 95 per- 
cent of the men in it are not honest straight 
dealing merchants, conducting their business along 
legitimate lines, and asking only for a square 
deal, I want to sever my connection forthwith. It 
is because I do know that the great mass of retail 
lumbermen, at least in this great middle West, 
where honesty thrives and true Americanism is at 
its best, are conscientious men, conducting a 
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reputable business, striving constantly to give more 
service to their communities, helping determine 
the best materials for the various needs, endeavor- 
ing to improve living conditions by securing a 
higher standard of homes, collectively striving to 
accomplish these worthwhile things, that they are 
with-al men of the highest type in the nation, that 
I am proud to be associated with them. 

In conclusion may I express the wish that the 
cordial relationship that has existed through the 
years between Nebraska and the Southwestern 
may ever continue. May we all feel greater re- 
sponsibility in the handling of one of the nation’s 
necessary commodities. May we ever respect the 
laws of the land and have regard for the rights 
of the consuming public. May our motives ever 
be pure and our purposes lofty. May we make the 
trade association a greater asset in the up-build- 
ing of the greatest nation in the history of the 
world. 


Following the theater party in the evening a 
great carnival dance was held dn the city audi- 
torium. 


FRIDAY SESSION 


At the final session Friday morning, Otto 
Zumwinkel, of the State Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, made a detailed analysis of the compen- 
sation and employers’ liability law of Nebraska. 
He outlined the legal status of employers’ lia- 
bility under the common law and the changes 
which the statute has effected. He stated that 
the law is unfair and even absurd in some of its 


provisions and puts the Nebraska employer at a 
disadvantage as compared with employers in 
neighboring States. He gave numerous instances 
of the operation of the law and stated that in 
most cases an employer is unwise who does not 
carry liability insurance. He said that there is 
a possibility that arrangements can be made 
whereby employers will be able to carry their 
own risks up to a few hundreds of dollars and 
ean supplement beyond this point with insur- 
ance. Industrial relations are directly involved, 
and an employer who knows his employees per- 
sonally can frequently make a fairer settlement 
all around if he carries his own risks to a limited 
extent. 

The resolutions committee reported an en- 
dorsement of the MeNary-Haugen bill; and on 
motion of F. A. Good this resolution was ordered 
telegraphed to the President, since that bill was 
before him for signature. The committee en- 
dorsed the inland and St. Lawrence and Great 
Lakes waterways program and urged consider- 
ation of means of developing supplemental irri- 
gation from the surplus water of the Platte. It 
suggested the encouragement of agricultural im- 
migration and the initiation of a publicity pro- 
gram in codperation with the university to 
spread a knowledge of the advantages of Ne- 
braska. It tendered thanks to the Lincoln 
Chamber of Commerce and finally presented a 
memorial of deceased members. 


North Dakota Dealers See 
Brighter Future 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN]) 

Fargo, N. D., Feb. 23.—With approximately 
one hundred and fifty lumbermen from all parts 
of North Dakota and several neighboring States 
present, the twentieth annual convention of the 
North Dakota Retail Lumbermen’s Association 
was officially opened at 2 o’clock Wednesday by 
J. J. Dahl, of Fargo, president. Following an 
address of welcome by Mayor J. H. Dahl, of 
Fargo, and a response by the association’s presi- 
dent, addresses were made during the first day 
by Dr. D. T. Robertson, pastor of the First Pres- 
byterian Church, and Wesley C. McDowell, of 
Marion, of the Greater North Dakota Associa- 
tion. 

Need for a greater knowledge of the advance 
which North Dakota is making in developing a 
more dependable type of farming, and expres- 
sions of the utmost confidence in the future busi- 
ness development of the State were outstanding 
features of practically all the addresses made on 
Wednesday. 

Mayor Dahl warmly weleomed the lumbermen 
to Fargo, assured them of the freedom of the 
city, and said, ‘‘As the world grows older and 
gathers experience, the value of conferences has 
become increasingly appreciated by men of good 
sense. ’’ 

President’s Annual Address 


The response of President Dahl, of the Thomp- 
son Yards (Inc.), was in the nature of an an- 
nual address. 


The year just passed was not a very profitable 
one for the retailers in our State, said Mr. Dahl, 
and the reason therefor can be attributed to poor 
weather conditions, too many lumber yards, and 
the over aggressiveness of some of us who occa- 
sionally forget that we can not increase our profits 
by obtaining a little more volume via the cut price 
route. The uselessness of such tactics has been 
demonstrated so often that it is unnecessary to go 
into it any further with anyone who knows his cost 
of doing business. The general condition of our 
State is fundamentally so..nd. Bverything we need 
is here. The calamity howlers have departed to 
more fertile flelds. We are in every sense of the 
word a body of men as optimistic as is consistent 
with good business practice. Those of us who have 
lived in the State for a number of years are so 
close to local conditions in general that we do not 
at all times realize the wonderful strides that are 
being made in diversified farming. 


Mr. Dahl told of the recent development in 
the sugar beet industry, including mention of 
the new refining plant at East Grand Forks, and 


predicted that a sugar refining plant would be 
built in Fargo soon. He also mentioned the 
development in cream business and other lines 
of diversified farming. ‘‘We as retailers of 
merchandise that produces homes and shelters 
should be alert to those new conditions and set 
ourselves to reap the mutual benefits from the 
increased volume of business,’’ he said. 

Mr. Dahl stressed the need for care in over- 
extending credit, declaring that he was glad that 
all lumbermen seemed to have reached the point 
where they see a sale is not a sale until the goods 
are delivered and paid for. In concluding, the 
president thanked the members for the whole- 
hearted support received from the executive com- 
mittee and the members at large during the year 
that he has been president. 

‘*We in America are trying to run a business 
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by the will of Congress, State legislatures, 
judges, bankers and labor unions,’’ said Dr. Rob- 
ertson. ‘‘ We are finding that we might just 
as well try to make a cork sink, stones float or 
water run up hill as to fix prices by acts and 
decisions. We are in the process of watching 
the farmer seeking lower priced labor while at- 
tempting to get a higher price for his product; 
the railroads working for lower priced materials, 
which means a cut in the general wage scale, 
while raising the traffic rate; labor leaders at- 
tempting to raise the wages of labor and at the 
same time straining every nerve to lower the 
cost of living. When 51 percent of our people 
are trying to do as little as possible and get 
away with it, we have a bad business period; 
and if we wish to bring back general prosperity, 
it will be necessary for 51 percent of our people 
to become imbued with the spirit of service.’’ 
Says North Dakota Is Progressing 


Mr. MeDowell pointed out that considerable 
misinformation is being spread in eastern news- 


Insurance Company Meeting 


At this point the lumber convention ad-’ 


journed, and a meeting of the subscribers to the 
iImsurance company was called, with President 
Guy Harrison, of Grand Island, in the chair. 
Mr. Harrison reported a year of unusually small 
losses. Secretary Hall reported a total of 
$3,970,150 of insurance in effect. A resolution 
was presented and passed to amend constitution 
and by-laws, inserting the name of the ‘‘ Nebras- 
ka Lumber Merchants’ Association’’ in those 
places where the name of the old and now 
merged association formerly appeared. 

Following the treasurer’s report, the follow- 
ing officers of the Midwest Lumbermen’s Inter- 
insurance Exchange were elected: 

President—Guy Harrison, Grand Island. 

Vice president—N. A. Allen, Lincoln. 

Treasurer—C. R. Judkins, Upland. 

Directors—C. E. Byers, Hastings; C. A. Perry, 
Lincoln ; H. P. Peterson, Dannebrog ; G. W. Craven, 
Osceola ; R. T. Schlueter, Kenesaw ; H. Bosserman, 
Elm Creek; R. B. Weller, Omaha. 

A resolution thanking the officers was passed, 
and the meeting was adjourned. 

At a meeting of the board of directors, follow- 
ing the conclusion of the convention, H. E. Dole 
was elected secretary of the Nebraska Lumber 
Merchants’ Association. E. E. Hall, retiring 
secretary, is secretary of the Midwest Lumber- 
men’s Interinsurance Exchange, but his term 
of office does not expire until May 1. 


Decry Propaganda 
That Reflects 
Upon State 


papers and magazines regarding North Dakota 
conditions, and urged the lumbermen to co- 
operate with other agencies to counteract this 
propaganda. He said: 

North Dakota, as you and I know, is not cluttered 
up with abandoned shacks. It is true that in some 
of the newer sections of the State there are some 
abandoned shacks, left there by homesteaders who 
made no pretense at farming the land, but just 
stuck around long enough to get a title to the land. 
It is true that North Dakota has lost some of its 
rural population, and included in the number were 
some who were unfortunate in their farming ven- 
tures and lost. But where there were a few who 
left the State, thousands of other farmers have 
been prospering. 

Just because the State has no great cities, and 
therefore shows a net loss, it is used as a horrible 
example in a way that does the State a great in- 
justice. Illinois, for instance, lost 110,000 people 
from its farm population while North Dakota was 
losing 7,000. Yet, because Illinois has its large 
cities which are growing in population while the 
rural districts lose, Illinois does not show a net loss 
and therefore is not held before the public as a 
“horrible example.” 

Mr. MeDowell urged all the lumbermen to en- 
courage spreading the truth about North Da- 
kota, whereby it will be shown that the State is 
progressing and not backsliding. The speaker 
stated that land is moving in many sections of 
North Dakota. He quoted E. P. Wells, well 
known financier, who said recently that ‘‘the 
next group of fortunes that will be made in the 
Northwest will not be made in business ven- 
tures, but out of the land.’’ 


Hoo-Hoo Initiation and Theater Party 


One of the features of the opening day was 
the annual initiation and theater party of the 
North Dakota Hoo-Hoo, which has a member- 
ship of about a hundred. More than forty mem- 
bers attended the party Wednesday night. 
Eighteen kittens were initiated, with Frank 
Probst, of Fargo, in charge. Following the 
theater party, a smoker was enjoyed in the Com- 
mercial Club. 


THURSDAY SESSION 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN]) 

Fareo, N. D., Feb. 24.—Reports of H. L. 
Sherwood, Fargo, secretary, and J. A. Peterson, 
treasurer, were the principal matters taken up 
at the business session Thursday morning. Mr. 
Sherwood’s report dealt largely with a résumé 
of the 1926 convention. The North Dakota asso- 
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ciation now has a membership of approximately 
250 lumbermen, the report showed. 

The treasurer’s report showed the association 
to be in splendid financial condition. 

William H. Badeaux, of Minneapolis, Minn., 
secretary of the Northwestern Lumbermen’s As- 
sociation, addressed the convention during the 
forenoon on ‘‘Codperative Advertising.’’ In 
his address, Mr. Badeaux commented on the ben- 
efits to be derived by the North Dakota lumber- 
men through membership in the Northwestern 
Lumbermen’s Association, and urged them to 
support the organization more strongly. He 
pointed out that the association receives its sup- 
port from Minnesota, Iowa and North and South 
Dakota. Of this support, only 24 percent comes 
from North and South Dakota and the re- 
mainder from Minnesota and Iowa, he said. 
‘You get from the organization just what you 
put into it, or only about one-third the benefits 
received by Minnesota and Iowa lumbermen,’’ 
the speaker said. In pointing out the benefits 
of the organization, the speaker said, the organi- 
zation fights for fair laws to protect the lumber- 
men’s interests and in many other ways it 
safeguards his business. 

The Northwestern Lumbermen’s Association 
is planning a standardized advertising campaign 
in which it is planned to use farm magazines 
and periodicals and other publicity mediums 
reaching the people of the. Northwest with a 
high grade plan of advertising. Instead of 
direct advertising, the campaign will attempt to 
tell farmers the value of having certain types 
of buildings, giving plans and reasons for cer- 
tain types of hen houses and other structures, he 
explained. 


Discuss Cost of Doing Business 


An informal discussion on ‘‘ The Cost of Do- 
ing Business,’’ led by Otto Bauer, of the Bigen- 
heimer Mercantile Co., Mandan, N. D., was the 
feature of the closing session Thursday after- 
noon. ‘‘The retailer does not really know the 
cost of doing business,’’ Mr. Bauer said, ‘‘and 
consequently, at the end of his year when he 
feels that the volume of his business has been 
very satisfactory, his profits are not very large. 
This is because the average dealer sells too close 
and thinks he is making a profit when he really 
is not. In order to make a fair profit when 
conditions are unfavorable, as they have been 
the last year, every business man should check 
up his overhead and other expenses closely and 
reduce these to a minimum consistent with efli- 
cient service. It also is necessary for lumber- 
men to carry a smaller stock and turn their 
material over quickly, if the right kind of profits 
are to be obtained.’’ The speaker strongly ad- 
vocated more frequent buying and in smaller 
lots, and said that even six months is too long 
a period to stock up for. He said that the same 
as is the case with banks, churches etc. there 
are too many lumber yards for the number of 
people, and that while the elimination process 
is under way at present in the lumber business, 
the extra number of yards is not being elim- 
inated to the extent.they should be to assure 
prosperity. 

Officers Elected 


The convention session closed Thursday after- 
noon with the reports of various committees and 
the election of the following officers: 


President—Hal Dobler, Dunham Lumber Co., 
Bismarck, N. D. . 


Vice president—Floyd Lavelle, Fargo, N. D. 


Treasurer—J. A. Peterson, J. A. Peterson Lum- 
ber Co., Wild Rose, N. D. (reélected). 


Secretary—Harry L. Sherwood, Chesley Lumber 
& Coal Co., Fargo, N. D. (reélected). 

The officers, together with Iver Roaldson, of 
New Rockford; Ed Murphy, of Jamestown, and 
J. J. Dahl, of Fargo, will make up the executive 
board. 

The 1928 convention will be held in Fargo 
at a date to be set by the executive committee. 


Resolutions Adopted 


The following resolutions were adopted: 


WuereEas, The North Dakota State compensa- 
tion act and income tax, as functioning, form a 
barrier to bringing new industrial enterprises into 
the State and 


WHeERBAS, We can cite specific instances in 


which industrial enterprises have deliberately lo- 
cated their plants across the State line in order to 
avoid the North Dakota State compensation act 
and income tax; be it therefore 


Resolved, That the North Dakota Lumbermen’s 
Association endeavor to seek the most practical 
ways and means to have the present State Com- 
pensation Act modified in keeping with the laws in 
our sister States, such as Minnesota, Wisconsin 
and other nearby States. ; 


WHEREAS, Mutually satisfactory trade and mer- 
chandisinz relations among the various branches 
of the industry are necessary to the welfare of 
all; and only under such conditions do the con- 
sumer and buying public ultimately benefit to the 
greatest extent ; 

The North Dakota Lumbermen’s Association af- 
firms its belief that a clearly defined policy in 
the matter of the distribution of lumber and build- 
ing materials is essential; to this end we assert 





J. J. DAHL, 
Fargo, N. D.; 
Retiring President 


H. L. SHERWOOD, 
Fargo, N. D.; é 
Reélected Secretary 


our belief in the fundamental principle that the 
local distributing lumber yard, with its stock on 
hand for immediate service, constitutes the best 
method of distribution from an economic stand- 
point to both the industry and the consumer. Be it 

Resolwed, That we endorse the following as the 
soundest policy and methods of distribution; 
Sales by 


(1) Manufacturers or wholesalers to local dis- 
tributing yards. 


(2) Local distributing yards to consumer. 


Other resolutions thanked the local hotels, 
press, commercial club etc., for hearty codp- 
eration during the convention. 


BANQUET FEATURES 


The convention closed with the annual banquet 
given by the salesmen for the retail dealers in 
the Waldorf Hotel at 6:30 o’clock. As a special 
program feature, a skit or play had been ar- 
ranged. The play ‘‘Owning Your Own Home’’ 
was based on the fact that the lumber business 
has been meeting with more or less resistance, 
due to the aggressive selling policies of various 
types of luxuries, such as automobiles, victrolas, 
radios ete. The play brought out the fact that 
the lumber dealer has a proposition to offer 
which is as good or better than that which the 
vendors of many luxuries offer, provided he pre- 
sents his goods in the proper manner. 

J. Adam Bede, ex-congressman from the 
Duluth (Minn.) district, and nationally known 
Chautauqua lecturer and humorist, was the 
speaker at the banquet. This talk was an un- 
usual convention treat, and Mr. Bede enter- 
tained the lumbermen with a repertory of jokes, 
turning serious for part of his offering to tel} 
of the proposed ‘‘deep waterway’’ project, for 
which he is publicity man from his office in 
Duluth. 





CALIFORNIA redwood trees are being distrib- 
uted to interested parties in Ware County, 
Georgia, for planting. If these trees thrive 
others will be planted. 


Short Leaf Piners Make Recommendations 


(Continued from page 63) 
semblance of price stability in the product it man- 
ufactures? What is the remedy? Codperation— 
full, free, honest codperation. Not merely paying 
your dues and attending an occasional meeting, 
but getting in the movement with the full force 
of your support and influence. Take an active 
and genuine interest in the affairs of your asso- 
ciation. Send in the reports you are requested to 
make with the same promptness and exactness that 
you would exercise in invoicing a carload of lum- 
ber. Read, study and analyze the reports, statis- 
tics and information which your association mails 
you. Thus you can intelligently conduct your 
business and have some concrete basis upon which 
to predicate your calculations and plans. Singly 
you ‘are impotent, but collectively with the full 
power of your intelligence and energy, courageous- 
ly, vigorously and honestly directed, you can create 
a driving force so tremendously powerful that all 
your trade problems will be successfully and profit- 
ably solved. 


Sound and Substantial Growth 


Mr. Wooten then referred to the growth of 
the association from thirteen members when it 
was organized last July, to fifty-nine members 
at this time. He suggested an aggressive mem- 
bership campaign, immediately started, which 
ought to bring the membership up to 150 within 
a short time. 

‘It seems,’’ he said, ‘‘that the basic princi- 
ples of this association are right, for our growth 
has been sound and substantial. However, our 
needs are compelling; we must rush this devel- 
opment. This can not be done half-heartedly; 
your codperation must be enthusiastically 
given.’’ 

Mr. Wooten concluded by assuring the mem- 
bers that the legitimate wholesaler and retailer 
will work in harmony with the association for 
the accomplishment of the objectives and re- 
forms it has set up as its goal. ‘‘They are per- 
fectly willing to pay us a fair price for our 
product,’’ he declared; ‘‘in fact, they would 
much prefer to do so if they had assurance of a 


stable market and a product of uniform excel- 
lence.’’ 


Discusses Market Problems and Policies 


T. R. Simmons, of the Cleveland Lumber Co., 
Jasper, Ala., discussed market problems and 
policies, with special reference to small mill pro- 
duction.. He declared that not only the small 
mills, but also many concentration yards exer- 
cise a harmful effect on the market through their 
ignorance of the cost of doing business, and he 
recommended strongly that the cost element be 
given very thorough study. He also emphasized 
the desirability of manufacturing lumber as 
carefully as possible, giving due attention to 
quality, exactness of size and appearance. 

Another speaker who gave a studied analysis 
of market conditions and offered numerous sug- 
gestions of practical value was E. T. Miller, of 
the Miller Lumber Co., Booneville, Miss. 

Others who spoke were Charles Treas, of the 
Aberdeen Lumber Co., Aberdeen, Miss.; Lee 
Rogers, of the Rogers Tie & Lumber Co.; James 
Boyd, of New Orleans, La., who discussed a 
number of recent developments in the southern 
lumber industry, and Ernst A. Stewart, of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago, who reviewed 
activities in other lumber producing sections 
looking toward greater stabilization of the mar- 


ket. 
Enthusiastic Association Boosters 


The general meeting was preceded by an ex- 
ecutive session in the forenoon, and was followed 
by another which lasted until late at night. 

All those attending were enthusiastic associa- 
tion boosters when they arrived in Columbus, 
and doubly so when they left. They gained 
during their sessions new confidence in the ulti- 
mate success of their undertaking but realized 
keenly that to attain that success there must be 
no slacking. Hence, they returned to their re- 
spective districts, each pledged to make the 
organization’s business his own and to put real 
effort into the work of ‘‘ putting it over.’’ 
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Tennessee Dealers See Need for 


Closer Co-operation 


Note: A report of the Thursday after- 
noon and Friday sessions of the annual 
convention of the Tennessee Retail Lum- 
ber & Millwork Dealers’ Association will 
appear in the March 5 issue of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN.—EDITOR. 





{Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


MEMPHIs, TENN., Feb. 24.—The problems of 
the twentieth century retail lumber yard are un- 
der searching discussion at the second annual 
convention of the Tennessee Retail Lumber & 
Millwork Dealers’ Association, which convened 
at the Peabody Hotel here this morning. 

The program, which occupies two days with 
two sessions each, is notable in that it contains 
very few set speeches, but provides for a long 
and very interesting series of dealer discussions 
on about every phase of the business. This 
method of securing a maximum exchange of ex- 
periences and ideas is becoming more and more 
appreciated by retail associations, and the fact 
that the Tennessee dealers are giving over the 
greatest part of three sessions to these intimate 
eonfabs assures a convention of utmost value 
to all participants. 

President Richard Norvell, of Norvell & Wal- 
lace, Nashville, Tenn., opened the convention 
promptly at 10 o’clock this morning by calling 
on A. C. Bryant, of Chattanooga, for the invoca- 
tion. This was followed by an address of wel- 
come to Memphis by C. Arthur Bruce, vice presi- 
dent of the E. L. Bruce Co. and president of 
the Memphis Chamber of Commerce, who de- 
clared he felt quite at home in this meeting in 
view of the fact that his family had for three 
generations been lumber retailers before it en- 
tered the manufacturing field. 

Mr. Bruce pointed out that the national 
wealth of this country increases annually to the 
extent of a good many billion dollars, not in 
money, but largely in personal property and im- 
proved real estate. Personal property is merely 
a transitory asset, and for permanent wealth 
one must look largely to improved real estate. 
Inasmuch as lumber dealers are closely asso- 
ciated in the development of this particular 
form of wealth, Mr. Bruce asked them to insure 
that it would prove permanent and not transi- 
tory like the larger part of personal property. 
**You men can advise a type of construction 
that is poor and obsolete, and will be ready for 
razing in ten or fifteen years. In such case 
you are contributing little or nothing to the 
country’s permanent wealth,’’ he said. ‘‘ You 
should to the contrary always advocate sound, 
modern construction, and in so doing you are 
serving your country as well as your individual 
customer.’’ The speaker further declared that 
the retail lumberman of today must be a mer- 
chandiser, not only developing business in sight, 
but through the use of constructive salesmanship 
creating new trade. 


Strong Points in President’s Address 


President Norvell, in his address, declared 
that the retailers should take a strong, united 
stand for 100 percent dealer distribution; for 
‘*without that arrangement we are lost.’’ He 
condemned price cutting seathingly, and said 
elimination of this trade evil would prevent a 
great many failures; would increase customers’ 
confidence in the dealer; would bring the re- 
tailer sufficient profits to enable him to modern- 
ize his yard in accordance with the demands of 
the times, and would further eliminate distribu- 
tion problems, as manufacturers would recognize 
dealers as intelligent business men who could be 
entrusted with the representation of their prod- 
ucts. The president also urged the installation 
in every yard of a comprehensive cost system. 
**It is not that our overhead is too high but 
that our profits are too low. A cost system will 
show us just what price we must obtain in order 
to give us a fair profit. There is no other way 





of getting to know where one is at or what to 
do.’’ 


Committee Appointments 


The following committees were thereupon ap- 
pointed by the president: 
Nominations—Fred R. Stair, Knoxville; Clar- 


ence Crowe, Nashville; C. F. Bell, Murfreesboro, 
and W. A. Sheadan, Jackson. 
Bylaws—C. L. Marshall, Johnson City; C. E. 
Brooks, Kingsport, and U. W. Gunter, Shelbyville. 
Resolutions—W. J. Sanders, jr., Tullahoma; 


Harry Hill, Mt. Pleasant, and Joseph Schaeffer, 
Nashville. 


Membership—M. H. Scott, Dyersburg; Clarence 
Crowe, Nashville, and W. E. Hitch, Knoxville. 

W. H. Picklesimer, of the Riverside Lumber 
Co., Knoxville, next brought in his report as 
treasurer, which showed the financial affairs of 
the association to be in satisfactory condition. 


Secretary Reviews Activities 


A comprehensive review of the year’s activ- 
ities was contained in the report of Secretary 
J. A. Minnich, of Chattanooga, in which he 
stated in part: 

The progress of the association during 1926 has 
been highly satisfactory. We have had wonderful 
coéperation from those dealers who are interested 


in bringing the industry to a higher plane and to 
cause it to yield better returns. We have gone 
forward organizing groups wherever possible. The 
Johnson City group, organized last year, has held 
meetings regularly and their benefits have been 
very encouraging. Other groups have been organ- 
ized during the year at Athens, Shelbyville, Colum- 
bia and Jackson. These group or district meetings 
are the life of the organization. Nothing else is 
so helpful to retailers as these meetings in which 
they can discuss their local problems. And how 
can they hope to correct unfavorable conditions 
unless through common discussion of them? 
Dealers attending these confabs also have learned 
that in a great many ways it pays to know their 
competitors. 


Mr. Minnich stated emphatically that the so 
called ‘‘competitive conditions’’ ruling the re- 
tail business are nothing but a fight for volume. 
The question to ask, he said, is not ‘‘ How much 
business did you do in 1926?’’ but ‘‘Did you 
earn a profit on your investment?’’ Seeking 
volume usually means only seeking a lower sell- 
ing price; but a sale is not a sale unless it yields 
a profit. 


The secretary continued by giving a detailed 
review of the association’s work during the last 
year, and concluded with the statement that dur- 
ing 1927 special efforts will be made to increase 
the membership and organize new groups in 
competitive areas, as well as to build up the 
ones already established. 


The next speaker was C. B. Harman, of At- 
lanta, Ga., secretary Southern Sash, Door & Mill- 
work Manufacturers’ Association, who in an 
illuminating way stressed the vital importance 
of cost accounting. 


Indiana-Michigan Retail Group 
Has Enjoyable Conference 


SoutH BEND, IND., Feb. 23.—The usual de- 
lightful gathering of the Northern Indiana & 
Southern Michigan Retail Lumber Dealers’ As- 
sociation was held in the Oliver Hotel of this 
city today. 


The occasion was the twenty- 
seventh annual banquet 
and meeting of the or- 
ganization, an_ event 
that each year is looked 
forward to with a great 
deal of pleasure by the 
retail lumber dealers in 
this section of the coun- 





VERNON LOWE, 
Mishawaka, Ind.; 
Elected Vice President 





try. About 150 dealers, 
ladies and allied trades- 
men attended, most of 
whom came to South 
Bend in their cars, the 
weather being more like 
a day in May than in 
February. 


Many arrived in the city yesterday after- 
noon but the majority arrived this morning 
and spent the time until the banquet at noon 
meeting friends and acquaintances and dis- 
cussing business problems. It is believed by 
many members of this organization that the 
greatest good comes from these friendly discus- 
sions and the opportunities afforded members 
to meet one another and become intimately 
acquainted. In these heart-to-heart talks 
much information is .exchanged that it is 
probable would not be divulged from the con- 
vention floor in open discussion and acquaint- 
ances and friendships are made that exert a 
powerful influence toward maintaining good 
conditions in the industry and reducing in- 
stances of unethical practices. 


At noon the retailers, ladies and allied 
tradesmen filed into one of the large dining 
rooms of the hotel for the annual banquet to 
the music of an excellent orchestra and re- 
mained standing: until the invocation had 
been pronounced by Rev. Arthur Doescher, of 
South Bend. The Oliver Hotel has long been 
noted for its ability to prepare banquets and 
serve large gatherings with just that finishing 
touch to the food and the service that seems 
so difficult to get but which is so necessary 
for the success and the fullest enjoyment of 
an affair of this nature. On this occasion it 
seems the hotel lived up to its reputation in 
this respect, an excellent repast being placed 
before the gathering. 

Following the banquet President O. T. 
Derby, of Elkhart, Ind., took charge of the 
meeting. He thanked the officers and the 
members for the hearty coéperation that had 
been extended to him in his association work 
during the last year and made a short address 
during which he pleaded for more association 
and codperation between the retail lumbermen 
during the coming year. 

During the last year, Mr. Derby said, north- 
ern Indiana and southern Michigan expe- 
rienced better conditions, in so far as the retail 
lumber industry is concerned, than almost any 
other section of the country. This, he said, 
was the result of codperation between the re- 
tail lumber dealers. Indiana, he said further, 
stands first in association work and he ex- 
pressed the hope that the dealers of northern 
Indiana and southern Michigan would find it 
convenient to meet often—at least once every 
two or three months—instead of once a year. 

President Derby also called on several as- 
sociation officers present to address the meet- 
ing. These were Roy R. Johnson, Logansport, 
Ind., vice president of the Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Association of Indiana; Clayton 
Root, Crown Point, secretary of the same as- 
sociation, and Henry Isherwood, St. Louis, 
Mo., secretary of the Concatenated Order of 
Hoo-Hoo. 

Mr. Johnson sounded a note of warning to 
the retailers. This was not to increase inven- 
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tories unduly and expand stocks. In one city, 
he said, the total investment in retail lumber 
stocks is greater than the total yearly turn- 
over. This situation is a dangerous one, he 
said. He blamed the high pressure methods 
used by some manufacturers for the tendency 
in many yards to permit stocks to become top- 
heavy. The speaker predicted that the com- 
ing year would be a prosperous one if every- 
one conducted business in a safe and sane 
manner. This is not a time for fear as to the 
future, he said further, but he warned every- 
one to use caution and not unduly to commit 
themselves in a business way until the condi- 
tions existing in the particular localities had 
definitely shown themselves. Above all, he 
said in conclusion, this year the retailers 
should stick close to and be active in their 
associations for it is only through the efforts 
of the many that the problems of an industry 
can be solved. 


Mr. Root called attention to the increasing 
number of retail yards in southern Michigan 
and northern Indiana and to the bad effects 
that result when one lumberman sells in the 
territory of another. This latter practice, he 
said, undoubtedly is brought about by the in- 
crease in the number of yards and the more 
active competition for business. Just how 
these problems of yards and competition are 
to be solved he said he did not know. While 
consolidations may provide the remedy in the 
larger cities he was doubtful that the plan 
could also be applied in the smaller cities and 
towns. The speaker expressed the opinion 
that the amount of new building would not be 
as large this year as last. The farmers may 
start buying, he said, but there are no indica- 
tions in sight at present to believe that they 
will. He urged the dealers to stick closer to- 
gether than ever before, to get acquainted 
with their competitors and to take an active 
and earnest interest in their association. 


Main Demand for Small Homes 


Secretary Isherwood expressed the opinion 
that the retail lumbermen must rely on busi- 
ness this year from the small home builder. 
He based this prediction on information he 
had gained in his travels over the country. It 
was his opinion that little volume could be 
expected from the agricultural industry. The 
dealers of Indiana, he said, are optimistic for 
1927. In closing he spoke of the South Bend 
Hoo-Hoo Club and what it is doing to bring 
about better conditions in the retail lumber 
industry in southern Michigan and northern 
Indiana. Hoo-Hoo, he said, is exerting its in- 
fluence to bring about better business condi- 
tions and methods and to raise the standard 
of citizenship. 

The principal speaker of the afternoon was 
Herbert N. Wheeler, of the United States 
Forest Service. Mr. Wheeler gave a most in- 
structive and interesting address, illustrated 
with stereopticon views, on reforestation, con- 
servation and utilization and the effects the 
forests play in keeping up the standards of 
living, preventing floods, maintaining wild life 
and conserving soil fertility. He made it clear 
that the trees are a crop to be grown and 
harvested the same as other crops but he de- 
plored the wasteful methods of harvesting so 
often employed, the loss through fires and the 
conditions that impose a hardship on the in- 
dividual who would otherwise practice refor- 
esting. He made a plea for more city, State 
and national forests. This address was similar 
in most particulars to the address Mr. Wheeler 
has delivered at gatherings of lumbermen and 
reported in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN from 
time to time. 


Officers Elected 


The names of the following were submitted 
by the nominating committee to serve as of- 
ficers for the association for the coming year: 


President—Guy Burruss, South Bend, Ind. 
Vice president—Vernon Lowe, Mishawaka, Ind. 
Secretary-treasurer—O. G. Wise, Elkhart, Ind. 


Directors—BE. S. Story, South Bend, Ind.; Clark 
Ferrier, Culver, Ind.; Hilton Nowlen, Benton Har- 
bor, Mich.: Roy Pillman, LaPorte, Ind.; Frances 
Hiller, Buchanan, Mich. 


Quebec Provincial Retailers 
Consider Trade Ethics 


MONTREAL, QUE., Feb. 21.—At the concluding 
session on Saturday of the two-day fourth an- 
nual convention of the Province of Quebec 
Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, held here 
at the Lumbermen’s and Hoo-Hoo Club, Feb. 18 
and 19, officers were elected as follows: 

President—J. M. Dessureault, of Jos. LeFrancois 
& Co., Quebec. 


First vice president—L. W. Halliday, of the 
Halliday-Dube Lumber Co., Montreal. 

Second vice president—L. E. Parent, of Ste. 
Agathe. 

Provincial directors—Montreal, J. N. Forest, 
J. A. Bonneau, J. M. Labonte, Leo Perreault, E. 
Abel, T. Prefontaine, A. Paul and A. McLaurin; 
Quebec, J. O. Chalifour, and David Bilodeau; Vic- 
toriaville, J. B. . Giroux; St. Hyacinthe, A. 
Godbout; St. Jean-Farnham, Emile Pollender; St. 
Jerome, Elie Meunier; Valleyfield, Louis Doucet; 
Hull, F. X. E. Boucher; Chicoutimi, Henri Jal- 
bert ; Sherbrooke, J. O. Asselin. 


H. H. Sheppard, of Sorel, who has been presi- 
dent of the association for the last two years, 
was accorded a vote of thanks for his efforts 
for the good of the association. Mr. Sheppard, 
in vacating the chair, paid tribute to the secre- 
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J. M. DESSUREAULT, J. L. BOURBONNIERE, 
Quebec, Que. ; Montreal, Que. ; 
Elected President Secretary 


tary of the association, J. L. Bourbonniere, and 
also thanked F. H. Devenish, for excellent pub- 
licity work obtained for the retail lumbermen. 


Sessions were held all day Saturday. Most of 
the morning session was taken up with a discus- 
sion on ‘‘The Hardwood Flooring Situation in 
the Province of Quebee.’’ How to overcome the 
present situation, which gave an insufficient 
margin of profit to the manufacturer and re- 
tailer, formed the basis of the discussion. Com- 
petition was said to be excessive and some de- 
clared there was considerable over-production, 
a condition which reacted on the sales price. 


A scheme was outlined by which a bureau 
would be instituted to take care of the produc- 
tion of various plants and exercise a modified 
control over production, and achieve better 
prices for the trade. The scheme is at present 
only in its formative stage, and the subject was 
left over for negotiations between the interested 
parties. 

At the commencement of the afternoon ses- 
sion, lengthy discussion took place on the new 
workmen’s compensation act, for this Province, 
which comes into force April 1. E. D. Hardy, 
of Ottawa, reviewed the conditions which led 
up to the appointment of a commission by the 
provincial government, resulting in the new act. 
Figures were given showing the increase in rates, 
and particularly for the lumber trade. 


George Wilson, manager of the White Pine 
Bureau, Toronto, gave a talk on the work being 


done by that bureau to bring about a greater use 
of white pine. 

R. Levick, of the Forest Products Labora- 
tories, spoke on kiln drying and the good results 
to be obtained from greater attention to this 
subject. 

J. L. Perron, minister of roads for the 
Province, and Arthur Sauve, Opposition leader 
in the Quebec House, were principal speakers 
at the annual banquet Saturday night. There 
were many speeches during the evening, but all 
were brief and almost entirely free of reference 
to controversial matters. 

The convention was formally opened Friday 
morning by Mayor Martin, and addresses of 
welcome were delivered to the delegates by 
President H. H. Sheppard, and L. A. Daigle. 

Reports were received and minutes read, and 
delegates were entertained at lunch by the 
Montreal Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion. W. D. Blair, of the wholesalers, presided, 
and L. J. Gravel, vice president, made an ap- 
peal in French for codperation between the 
wholesale and retail trade. 

Wholesalers and retailers fraternized freely 
after the luncheon, but the first subject of dis- 
cussion in the afternoon was one which aroused 
some feeling between the two classes; namely, 
the alleged trading direct with consumers by 
wholesalers. L. W. Halliday, second vice presi- 
dent of the retailers, suggested that this was 
a matter which could be best dealt with by the 
retailers individually and should not be made 
a subject of group action, 

Other speakers were not so moderate. A Cler- 
mont delegate complained bitterly of invasion 
of the retail field by wholesalers, declaring he 
knew of instances where retail customers had 
been gathered in practically under the noses of 
the retailers. ‘‘If the wholesalers find the con- 
ditions of the market such that they must go to 
the consumer to maintain their business,’’ he 
declared, ‘‘let them say so. We shall know 
then if it is to be a war to the knife between 
us, and we shall each go in determined to pull 
out whatever share of the business we can.’’ 
He suggested methods of retaliation and con- 
cluded: ‘‘ Perhaps we can organize for whole- 
sale trade, just as they organize for retail 
trade.’’ 

A Valleyfield delegate gave instances of 
orders lost by competition with wholesalers, and 
urged radical steps to stop this form of com- 
petition. He advised buying direct from the 
mills. 

L. W. Halliday commended the policy of ad- 
vertising to the retail trade, and advocated its 
extension. 

M. M. Commings, of Westboro, Ontario, rep- 
resentative of the Ontario Retail Lumber Deal- 
ers’ Association, brought greetings from the 
sister organization, told of the progress of his 
association. 

J. L. Bourbonniere, secretary of the Province 
of Quebec Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, 
explained the system followed by the associa- 
tion’s collection bureau and praised its value. 
Many members spoke warmly in praise of the 
credit work done by the bureau, and a resolution 
was passed advocating the formation of a credit 
bureau for the Province. 





WHILE STATISTICS are not. yet available, it is 
now generally agreed that the lumber cut in 
the Province of Quebec for the 1926-27 season 
will not only be less than was estimated but will 
fall below the cut of 1925-1926, says Vice Coun- 
sel Walter J. Linthicum, Sherbrooke, Quebec. 
The market for lumber products has suffered 
continued depression during the last few years, 
he says, but prospects for 1927 are brighter, ow- 
ing to curtailment of the lumber cut and the 
prospect that building will progress. Voluntary 
efforts to limit the cut has met with some suc- 
cess. 
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Texas-Louisiana Managers Discuss 


Manufacturing and Marketing 


Houston, Tex., Feb. 21.—The consumer dol- 
lar, spent for southern pine lumber, gets more 
value than it could get in trade for anything 
else under the sun, declared O. N. Cloud, secre- 
tary-manager of the Long Leaf Yellow Pine 
Manufacturers’ Association, New Orleans, in an 
address to members of the East Texas and West 
Louisiana Mill Managers’ associations, meeting 
jointly here last Saturday. 

‘*We need to remove the apologetic tone from 
our voices wheh we go out to sell southern pine 
lumber,’’ said Mr. Cloud. ‘‘We need to know 
just what our own lumber is worth. We are pro- 
ducing and selling a premium wood. 


I recently stood beside a great pine tree 
in the woods and thought of the many, many 
years it took to grow that lumber. It was 
then the real value of the wood was impressed 
upon my mind. I believe it would be a good 
thing to take the salesmen into the woods 
and keep them there long enough for that 
thought to come to them. 


Mr. Cloud’s talk was warmly applauded by 
his auditors. It was an unusually well-attended 
meeting and those present listened with close at- 
tention to the speakers. Among other things 
Mr. Cloud said: 


Meeting, as you do at intervals, provides oppor- 
tunity of which the most should be made to study 
from the standpoint of practical applications what 
can be done to promote a wider distribution of 
our products through a standard of service that is 
in keeping with what may be expected of an indus- 
try of our standing and magnitude. 

If we devote ourselves honestly to helpful pur- 
poses, the good will presently enjoyed may be 
counted upon to remain with us. 

There is a lot to be said about the demand for 
high quality in building materials, and what can 
and should be done to meet it. Of one thing we 
may be sure—the tendency is to higher standards 
in both materials and workmanship. By this I 
mean the trend is away from practices and cus- 
toms of impermanence and insecurity. The de- 
mand is for permanence and durability. 

New valuations are being put upon the materials 
to be used and the methods of fabrication and util- 
ization. It has been found that the quality of 
materials used and the manner in which they are 
employed determines the degree of community en- 
richment, and the measure of security and protec- 
tion afforded to the investor. It is becoming more 
generally appreciated that high standards of qual- 
-ity defy the practice of abuse and mis-appropria- 
tion ; all of which serves to safeguard the interest 
of the builder. 

The mistakes and disappointments that have 
crept into the experience of the building public 
in the past will prove to be worth the cost in the 
future. It will all have an important bearing 
upon plans, character and standards of future 
construction from which the builder will derive 
great benefit. 


Approaching Age of Maturity 


In the future, science will determine many things 
not understood in the past, and our expenditures 
for the better class of construction especially will 
enjoy this added protection. The tendency is in- 
fluenced by the fact that as a nation we are ap- 
proaching the age of maturity. This means more 
stability and permanence in the things we build. 
Values sacrificed in the interest of haste will be 
saved hereafter through economies obtained in 
various ways—particularly in the selection of ma- 
terials. 

Until the last decade there was little need of 
knowledge about the mechanical properties of wood 
for the reason that it is a versatile commodity that 
has served the needs of humanity from the begin- 
ning. Every one was more or less trained in its 
use. Its availability, utility and convenience con- 
tributed greatly to its popularity as a building 
material. 

But, as the field became more competitive, it was 
necessary to determine factors of safety for given 
purposes in order that we might meet in competi- 
tion with its rivals on an equal footing. So lum- 
bermen have turned to science to ascertain the 
strength values of their product in order to meet 
the new conditions in the field of trade. 


It has been gratifying to note as the experiments 
have been made—that longleaf yellow pine con- 
tinues to enjoy preference. It has always been in- 
sisted upon where strength was required, although 
little was known of its mechanical properties. 
Common usage had demonstrated its superiority 
for certain purposes, and its service record justi- 
fied its continued and expanding uses. Science 
has determined and verified the strength values 
it was presumed to possess. So today, regardless 
of the size of the project, longleaf yellow pine 
can be used with all the assurance and safety 
claimed for it, in comparison with other materials 
with which it competes in the broad field of its 
use, 

I remember the time when I would not have 
dared to mention moisture content at a meeting 
of mill managers. Times have changed and the 
working out of moisture content scientifically is 
merely employing science in the business instead 
of guesswork. Intelligent computations must be 
made as to what is the relation of lumber to steel 
and concrete. Science will help to retain and en- 
large the market for our wood. 


Importance of Manufacturing and Shipping 


The work of the Southern Pine Association 
was described by A. S. Boisfontaine, New 
Orleans. 

The importance of methods of mill men in 
manufacturing and shipping lumber in the rela- 
tions between the consumers and salesmen was 
stressed by Mr. Boisfontaine. He stated that the 
association has found several ways in which mill 
managers can help in the selling of wood, and 
said: 

The loading of lumber, particularly high grade 
stock, should receive special attention. Before 
you put good lumber in a ear, see that it is thor- 
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oughly swept out and the car lined with paper. 
That insures clean lumber at the other end of the 
line. The customer will think more of his pur- 
chase when he sees that you think well of it. 

The lumber should be properly seasoned. Edge- 
stacking of 2x4- and 2x6-inch stock is a decided 
help in eliminating crooks, especially in short- 
leaf mills. The drying and stacking of dimension 
is just as important as any other part of your 
manufacturing process. 

End-matching of southern pine flooring should 
be more generally adopted by the manufacturers. 
Those who have tried it are enthusiastic about 
its merits. Its advantages are numerous: The 
timber supply is conserved ; waste in manufacture 
is minimized; grades and values are raised; deal- 
ers’ overhead is cut down because of reduced 
stocks; and cost of construction to the home 
builder is lowered. 

There is a saving of about 13% percent of the 
total product at the point of manufacture. The 
loss was formerly used for fuel only, due to the 
fixed idea that flooring should be shipped in mul- 
tiples of two feet. Adherence to this rule causes 
a loss of as much as twenty inches or more of 
clear lumber in order to remove a minor defect. 
The actual wood-pile footage by tests, after elim- 
ination of defects and end-matching, is now only 
1% percent of the total feet manufactured. 

The builder saves because the ends of the flooring 
do not have to be squared. With present-day costs 
of labor, this is no small item. It also means an- 
other 5 to 15 percent of waste eliminated. 


Mr. Boisfontaine stated that engineers of the 
association have found that thicker, narrower 
joists for use in the construction of large build- 
ings will save on the cubic foot costs, which is an 


End-Matched 
Flooring Is a 
Leading Topic 


argument that will appeal to architects and 
builders. 


Saving by End-Matching 


A letter from W. M. Nichols of Elrod, Ala., 
to E. E. Hall, of the R. W. Wier Lumber Co., 
about end-matching, in which field Mr. Nichols 
is a pioneer, was read by Mr. Hall. It follows: 

End-matching will enable you to save close to 
90 percent of the waste; that is, the 2-foot end 
trims in plain and manufacture. It is costing us 
$1.01 to end match. This is based upon the pro- 
duction of the end-matching machine, but does not 
take into account the fact that the cost is a little 
more to load the end-matched flooring than it does 
the plain end. 

One unit of the end-matching equipment will 
cost about $5,400 factory. The installation cost 
depends upon how it is put in, and will run any- 
where from $1,000 to $3,000. As far as the cost 
of laying end-matched flooring is concerned, we 
have found it difficult to get definite figures on this 
from anyone. The simple reason for this is the 
contractors do not like to disclose the informa- 
tion to the dealer and the dealer does not like 
to give it to the mills. 

There are any number of advantages to it, and 
one additional gain is the fact that you can cut 
knotty logs into flooring cants and get a higher 
production of flooring. We are getting between 
10 and 11 percent No. 2 common flooring where 
we formerly got 30 percent and in some cases as 
high as 40 percent. 


Benefits of Reforestation Legislation 


R. W. Wier, member of the legislative com- 
mittee of the East Texas association, suggested 
that members should write acquaintances in the 
Texas legislature and explain to them the bene- 
fits to be derived from reforestation legislation. 
A bill now before the State legislature provides 
for the calling of an election to amend the con- 
stitution so that legislation encouraging refores- 
tation may be passed. Ernest L. Kurth was 
elected chairman of the legislative committee at 
today’s meeting. 

Those present gave a rising vote of thanks to 
Mr. Cloud and Mr. Boisfontaine for their inter- 
esting talks. 

Attending the meeting were F. E. Stone, Nacog- 
doches; B. L. Zeagler, Lufkin; F. V. F. Edens, 
Corrigan; C. P. Myer, San Antonio; H. T. Roehl, 
Lufkin; O. N. Cloud, New Orleans; W. C. Trout, 
Lufkin; A. S. Boisfontaine, New Orleans; J. H. 
Thompson, Lufkin ; O. C. Robby, Beaumont ; Arthur 
Temple, Texarkana ; Watson Walker, Diboll; H. G. 
Temple, Pineland; G. W. Cleveland, Houston; W. 
W. Bland, Houston; Aurelius Milch, Beaumont; 
R. W. Wier, Houston ; Rob Carpenter, New Orleans; 
H. M. Schram, Houston; J. H. Buchanan, Nacog- 
doches; J. W. McKee, Haslam; Mixson Lee, Pick- 
ering, La.; J. O. Cupples, Texla; G. A. Sheppard, 
Houston; M. A. Stalleup, Houston; G. F. Keiner, 
Elizabeth, La.; A. G. McDonough, Glenmora, La.; 
A. W. Jobnson, Clarke, La.; H. O. Cooksey, Oak- 
dale, La.; A. M. Noe, New Orleans; E. E. Hall, 
Houston; Herbert Moss, Groveton; Cecil Smith, 
Deweyville; R. W. Henderson, Jasper; H. W. 
White, Nacogdoches; R. I. Gould, Alco, La.; J. B. 
Channing, Orange ; HH. A. Maas, Keltys; Allen A. 
Few, Jasper; P. T. Sanderson, Trinity ; J. B. Craw- 
ford, Honey Island; J. W. Richards, New Willard; 
John §S. Bonner, Houston, and Frank Wherrit, 


Houston. 
SHAPE ABBBAREAEAAAE: 


Snow Fences Aid Hunters 


In addition to preventing snow from drifting 
over public highways, snow fences serve another 
purpose—so hunters in upper Michigan have 
found. Snow fences have been stretched along 
75 miles of county and township roads, and 
when deer, in particular, attempt to flee from 
the hunters’ guns they find themselves hemmed 
in by these miles of wire and wooden picket 
fences. Business men in Wisconsin also have 
seen the economic necessity for installing this 
kind of fence along their highways and work- 
men are contributing their labor putting it in 
place. This particular kind of fence—five 


strands of galvanized wire and hardwood pickets 
2 inches apart—is made at Bark River, Mich., 
at a factory cost of about 15 cents a foot. 
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Eastern Millworkers Hear Fine Members using 


Talk on Cutting Waste 


New York, Feb. 21.—The Eastern Millwork 
Bureau held its annual meeting here last Friday 
in the small ballroom of the Pennsylvania Hotel 
with a gathering of nearly 150 men, represent- 
ing leading firms in all sections of the East. A 
number of those present were visitors. They 
had been invited to listen to the several ad- 
dresses and discussions with a view to spreading 
information on the operations in which the 
bureau is engaged. 

After the roll call President Arthur S. 
Vaughn, of Providence, R. I., in opening his 
annual address, declared that last year had been 
one of steady progress for the bureau. 


We have stressed the value of educational cost 
knowledge, Mr. Vaughan continued. ‘At the same 
time we have rendered service to our members 
along the broader lines of a trade association. 

The bureau's cost exhibits permit ready refer- 
ence by your estimators and make it possible to 
determine and submit an estimate on usual items 
and thus tend to protect the factory against loss. 
At different times throughout the year our secre 
tary has called your attention to the great oppor- 
tunity which you have to cross-examine and criti- 
cize the-exhibits when received. 

We are glad to report that some of our mem 
bers have freely taken advantage of this and the 
result was that not only the member offering criti- 
cism received valuable information, but the fac- 
tory which submitted the exhibit to us had the 
benefit of another member's constructive ideas. 

At present we are conducting an advertising 
campaign of which many of our members have 
taken advantage. We believe our slogan is most 
appropriate: “Special Built Millwork Beautifies.” 
Many members have adopted the insignia or trade 
mark on their literature. We feel the use of this 
bureau insignia is an indication of strength, of 
coiéperation—an indication that you are affiliated 
with an association that has for its permanent 
aim the betterment of your industry, with its re- 
sultant benefit to the contractor, architect and 
consumer, 


Mr. Vaughn announced that William Lucas, 
the former secretary, had resigned on Dee. 31 
last, to become associated with the J. A. Mahl- 
stedt Lumber & Coal Co., of New Rochelle, N. Y. 
““We were very sorry to lose Mr. Lucas,’’ said 
Mr. Vaughn, ‘‘but we know that we retain his 
keen interest and his good-will. Mr. Vaughn 
also announced that Mrs. M. D. Ahrens, the New 
York office manager, had been selected to suc- 
ceed Mr. Lucas, in full charge of the bureau’s 
activities, with F. Howard Smith as the chief 
accountant. 

Report of Secretary 


Mr. Vaughn then introduced Mrs. Ahrens, who 
presented her first report as secretary, in part 
as follows: 


While I have been in very close touch with the 
bureau's affairs during the last six years and 
know many of you quite well, this is my first 
opportunity to appear before you in an official 
capacity. 

Our members report that during 1926 their busi- 
ness volume has been slightly less when compared 
with 1925; also that the margin of profit has 
shown a tendency to shrink. No doubt this is due 
to the keen competition which exists in many sec- 
tions of our territory. 

Our bureau has increased its membership during 
the last year by securing twelve new members. 
But during the year we also suffered seven resig- 
nations—one firm being expelled for non-payment 
of dues and two hawing discontinued their mills. 
Our membership today represents 127 firms, lo- 
cated in New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Con- 
necticut, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Maine, New 
Hampshire, Maryland, Virginia and Kentucky. 

In 1926 we installed thirty-four uniform cost 
accounting methods—twenty-one for members of 
our bureau and the remaining number for retail 
lumber yards. We have also performed audit, tax 
and special accounting service for seventy-four 
firms, and at present have orders for the installa- 
tion of four mill systems and eight lumber systems. 
We now have eighty-eight firms employing our uni- 
form cost accounting method. 

We have continued our weekly service of cost 


exhibits, current news letters and the usual com- 
parative cost reports for firms having installed 
the mill system and also for those having installed 
the lumber system. ( 

We have also been able to supply many members 
with mill employees, estimators, foremen, cost 
clerks, mill superintendents etc. There is no ex- 
pense connected with this phase of our service 
and we ask that members avail themselves of this 
opportunity to secure high grade mill hands. 


The treasurer’s report showed the bureau on 
a sound footing. 


Figuring Cutting Waste 


An address by Dwight James Baum, an archi- 
tect, was well received, and thereafter the sub- 
ject for discussion was ‘‘How the Different 
Mills Figure Their Cutting Waste.’’ The dis- 
cussion was led by W. G. Palmer, of North Tona- 
wanda, and E. B. Newcomer, of Philadelphia. 
Mr. Newcomer delivered a carefully prepared 
address, in which he said in part, as follows: 

Do we figure enough waste? That question we 
all should ask ourselves. Hall Bros. & Wood (with 
which Mr. Newcombe is associated) feel certain 
that they figure sufficient ‘‘cutting waste” and I 
will proceed to show why the percentages we add 
to costs for cutting waste are as follows: 

Ash, red oak, white oak, quartered white oak, 
poplar, California western white pine and Tona- 
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wanda white pine, cypress one and twos, 10 per- 
cent waste; basswood and chestnut, 12% percent 
waste; birch, red cedar, red gum and maple, 20 
percent waste. No doubt several of you are saying 
we are all wrong and that our percentages are 
far too low. 

The Eastern Millwork Bureau has just made an 
audit of our books for the year ended December 
31, 1926, and this audit reflects a shrinkage of 
only 8,000 feet. In other words, by taking the 
inventory of our lumber used in the mill as of 
Jan. 1, 1926, and adding 1926 mill lumber pur- 
chases, then deducting inventory of mill lumber 
as of Dec. 31, 1926, we find that the total to be 
reconciled was within 8,000 feet of the total feet 
we charged on various orders from our cutting 
mills. This is a shrinkage of a little over 1 per- 
cent. Perhaps there are some of you gentlemen 
who have a shrinkage of less than 1 percent, but 
we believe that the average shrinkage of our in- 
dustry is very close to 5 percent. 

You may ask, “What is the secret?” Our only 
reply is that we buy only No. 1 and No. 2 lumber, 
except cypress and chestnut. In cypress we buy 
No. 1 and No. 2 and shop and in chestnut No. 1 
and No. 2 and wormy. We have been “married” 
to our shipper of shop cypress for years. He ships 
us a shop grade which grades 40 percent selects 
and we therefore only figure 15 percent waste. Our 
wormy chestnut is regular and we figure 30 per- 
cent waste. Aside from being certain that we 
are figuring our cutting waste about as accurately 


Bureau’s Facilities— 
Progress Indicated 


as possible as substantiated by a shrinkage of only 
1% percent, we are also certain that for our pur- 
poses No. 1 and No. 2 lumber is the cheapest. 


Cutter-out Can Make or Break You 

It is just as true today as it was twenty-five 
years ago—a “cutter-out’’ can make or break a 
manufacturer of millwork. Our “cutters-out’’ are 
good men; if they were not we would not have 
them in our employ. But the best of them are not 
as careful as they might be in ripping to width 
desired. If you supply your cutter-out with the 
highest grade lumber you can purchase he will 
have better wdiths and lengths to work with, and 
considerable less lumber to handle in order to ob- 
tain the sizes desired. After you have had a 
cutter-out for over ten years and you have sup- 
plied him in those years with ones and twos from 
practically the same shipper year after year, he 
will have a definite idea of what a thousand feet 
of No. 1 and No. 2 4/4 basswood or any other 
wood will produce in widths 8 inches and up, 12 
feet and over. ; 

We are also convinced that we not only save in 
material by using No. 1 and No. 2 lumber, but we 
also have considerable saving in labor. For by 
using lumber that only requires 10 percent waste, 
we have less lumber to unload, less to pile, less to 
carry - to-kiln,-less- to -cutter-out, and less for cut- 
ter-out to handle, than if we used lumber requir- 
ing us to figure 25 percent, 33% percent or more 
waste. This saving in baving a lower percentage 
of waste to figure, and labor saving in less feetage 
to handle by using ones and twos, we believe more 
than offsets the saving causefl by the difference 
between the purchase price of ones and twos and 
the lower grades. 

Being a “specialty mill,’’ we do not have one 
man make out all the cutting bills as many of 
you do. Bach one of our bench men makes out 
his own “cutting bill.” When job is completed, 
the cutting bill is figured for the number of feet 
used, and we do not stint in figuring these cutting 
bills. The cutting bitl is sent to the cutter-out 
\%-inch over net width desired, and 1/to 3 inches 
over in length. Thus if one stile is wanted 1%x 
514x7-6, the cutting bill will be made out 1% x5%x 
7-8, and we will figure cutting bill as 144x6x8-0. 

As previously stated, we believe that our fig- 
ures prove to us that we figure our “cutting waste” 
as accurately as possible, and we believe the reason 
is buying the highest grade lumber from as few 
shippers as possible and figuring each cutting 
bill on each and every order with the idea of 
“waste” in making all computations. 

We all may have our ideas as to what our cut- 
ting waste in various grades of lumber might be, 
but unless we have a cost system and figure all 
jobs according to our “cost system,’’ we are only 
guessing regarding cutting waste. And we can 
lose as much if not more profit in guessing on 
cutting waste as in guessing on costs. 

‘Harry Stolte, of Mt. Vernon, N. Y., led the 
discussion on ‘‘ Millwork Estimating and Detail- 
ing,’? many members joining in a round-table 
on the subject. 

Officers Elected 


The report of the nominating committee was 
received and the following officers elected just 
before the luncheon adjournment: 


President—George W. Crooks, Williamsport, Pa. 

First vice president—George H. Blakeslee, Al- 
bany, N. Y. 

Second vice president—E. B. Newcomer, Phila- 
delphia. 
, a etieted Adams, jr., Far Rockaway, 


Secretary—Mrs. M. D. Ahrens, New York City 
(reélected). 

Directors: Third term—Stanley E. Gilbert, 
Utica, N. Y.; Frederick Henrich, Buffalo, N. Y.; 
P. Harry Wohlson, Lancaster, Pa.; John H. Geis, 
sr., Baltimore, and George A. Mason, Peru, N. Y. 
Second term—Henry B. Coles, Camden, N. J.; 
Evan S. Jones, Scranton, Pa.; A. W. Anderson, 
Jamestown, N. Y.; William Lucas, New Rochelle, 
N. Y.; George Bantleon, Rochester, N. Y.; Charles 
Schwarz, Bridgeport, Conn. First term—J. A. 
Mahlstedt, New Rochelle, N. Y.; A. N. Plummer, 
Portland, Me.; L. W. Brosius, Wilmington, Del. ; 
Walter S. Bodey, Norristown, Pa.: W. G. Sweet, 
Elmira, N. Y.; Robert Bowser, Boston. 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


The afternoon session opened with an address 
by the Rev. Dr. Robert W. McLaughlin, on 


(Continued on Page 76) 
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Associations Plans and Activities 


March 2-3—Central & Northeastern Iowa Retail Lum- 
bermen’s Association and Northwest Iowa Lum- 
bermen’s Association, Fort Des Moines Hotel, Des 
Moines, Iowa. Joint annual conventions. 

March 83—Lumbermen’s Exchange of the City of Phila- 
delphia, Lumbefmen’s Exchange Rooms, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. Annual. 

March 8-4—New Jersey Lumbermen’s Association, Tray- 
more Hotel, Atlantic City, N. J. Annual. 

March 4-5—Pacific Millwork Association, Olympia, Wash. 
Annual, 

March 6—Association of Trim Manufacturers (Inc.), 
Hotel Astor, New York City. Annual. 

March 8—Appalachian Hardwood Club, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Special meeting. 

March 8—Roofer Manufacturers’ Club, Columbus, Ga. 
Monthly meeting. 

March 9-10—South Dakota Retail Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation, Coliseum, Sioux Falls, 8. D. Annual. 
March 16-17—Southeast Missouri Retail Lumber Deal- 
ers’ Association, Idan-Ha Hotel, Cape Girardeau, 

Mo. Annual. 

March 19—Building Material Men’s Association of 
Westchester County, Hotel Astor, New York City. 
Annual. 

March 22-23—Southern Pine Association, Roosevelt Hotel, 
New Orleans, La. Annual. 

March 22-23—Southern Forestry Congress, Jacksonville, 
Fla. Annual. 

March 24—North Oarolina Pine Association, Monticello 
Hotel, Norfolk, Va. Annual. 

April 1—Eastern Lumber Salesmen’s Association, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. Annual. 

April 12-14—Lumbermen’s Association of Texas, Fort 
Worth, Tex. Annual. 

April 13-15—National Association of Wooden Box: Man- 
ufacturers, Palmer House, Chicago. Annual. 


ing Better Homes,’’ Harry W. Smock; ‘‘ Plan 
Service,’’ George W. Bogen; ‘‘ Build a Home 
First Campaigns,’’ Erwin Ennis; ‘‘ Financing 
the Home,’’ Edward Hamilton; ‘‘ Codperative 
Advertising,’’ J. D. Loizeaux; ‘‘ Formulating 
Market Statisties,’? Edward R. Burt; ‘‘ Model 
House Motion Picture,’’ courtesy Comfort Coal 
& Lumber Co.; ‘‘ Why Did 1926 Business Not 
Compare Favorably With 1925?’’ E. A. Petter- 
son; ‘‘ Wholesalers at Bat,’’ Arthur E. Lane, 
and ‘‘How Can You Make Association Work 
and Organized Friendship Mean More to You,’’ 
Spencer Baldwin. There will also be a question 
box. 

Already assurances have been received of a 
record-breaking attendance and the program, 
as tentatively arranged, calls for discussion of 
many live topics, including the ‘‘ Build a Home 
First’? campaign. The ALAMS, or New Jersey 
salesmen, will have a place on the program. 
President Edward Hamilton will preside at the 
meeting and may be counted upon to inject sub- 
jects that the convention committee has not con- 
sidered as a part of the regular schedule. 

While Mareh 3 and 4 are the big days, Mr. 
Ennis has arranged for an entertainment for 
those who arrive on March 2. That night the 
Traymore ball room will be transformed into a 


into eastern Canada. He gave details of the 
conclusions reached at the conferences, which 
had been entirely satisfactory to the lumber 
interests, both shipping and receiving. The 
result in brief is that rates to Toronto and 
points west will be increased by 1 cent and 
rates to Montreal and on a Montreal basis 
will be increased 4% cents. 

George Wilson, manager of the White Pine 
Bureau, made a report upon the work accom- 
plished by the bureau, with special reference 
to a meeting of its members during the annual 
convention of the Canadian Lumbermen’s 
Association at Montreal. Mr. Wilson empha- 
sized the important accomplishment in con- 
nection with grading rules of white pine, a 
standardized set of grading rules having 
finally been adopted at this meeting, which 
were now in print and soon would be avail- 
able for distribution to all who were interested. 

The chairman complimented the lumbermen 
of Toronto upon having elected all three of 
their representatives at the recent election 
of the Toronto Board of Trade and he called 
upon J. L. Campbell, one of the successful 
candidates, to reply. Mr. Campbell expressed 
his appreciation of the honor done to him and 
to the other two lumbermen in the election 
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April 14-15—Arkansas Association of Lumber Dealers, 
Little Rock, Ark. Annual. 


April 20-21—National-American Wholesale Lumber Asso- 
ciation, Atlantic City, N. J. Annual. 


April 21-22—Millwork Cost Bureau, Congress Hotel, Chi- 
cago. Annual. 


April 28-29—National Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, Congress Hotel, Chicago. Annual. 

May 9-11—Associated Cooperage Industries of America, 
Hotel Jefferson, St. Louis, Mo. Annual. 


Jerseyites Plan Big Convention 

[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

Newark, N. J., Feb. 24.—The New Jersey 
Lumbermen’s Association today announced 
the program for its annual convention to 
be held March 3 and 4 in Atlantic City. On 
Thursday the reports of the officers will be 
heard. Joseph H. Jackson will tell ‘‘How to 
Hold Your Roofing Business;’’ Andrew H. 
Dykes will talk on ‘‘How and Why Are New 
Yards Created,’’ H. Edward Wolff will discuss 
‘*Centralized Buying,’’ and W. W. Schupner, 
secretary, will bring ‘‘ A Message from the Na- 
tional-American Wholesale Lumber Associa- 
tion.’’ 


The titles for the Friday speeches are ‘‘ Build- 


Gypsy camp and guests of the association, ac- 
cording to the secretary, will spend ‘‘a night in 
the woods.’’ 


Seaeeeeaaaaaan: 


Pacific Millwork Annual 


SEATTLE, WASH., Feb. 19.—The annual meet- 
ing of the Pacific Millwork Association will be 
held in Olympia, Wash., March 4 and 5. The 
president is Elmer Vogue, of the Pacific Door & 
Manufacturing Co., Seattle. 


Toronto Wholesalers February Meet 


TorRoNTO, ONT., Feb. 21.—The Wholesale 
Lumber Dealers’ Association held its Feb- 
ruary meeting today, in the King Edward 
Hotel, and had a record attendanee. L. D. 
Barclay, chairman, presided. The routine 
business was quickly disposed of, after which 
a report was submitted by R. Halliday, on be- 
half of the committee on transportation. Mr. 
Halliday had attended the recent conference 
at Chicago, between representatives of the 
southern and southwestern railroads, with rep- 
resentatives of the shippers and receivers of 
hardwood lumber from the southern States 


and he also spoke of his appointment to the 
position of secretary of the Wholesale Lum- 
ber Dealers’ Association, to succeed the retir- 
ing secretary. Retiring Secretary Horace 
Boultbee also made a few remarks. 


Hardwood Inspection Service Changes 


In the February bulletin of the National 
Hardwood Lumber Association attention is 
called to a change in inspection service in the 
following statement: 

An analysis of the use made of the inspection 
service maintained by the association at all points 
during the last two years shows some shifting in 
the demand for service here and there, some dis- 
tricts having required additional service and hav- 
ing justified it, while at other points the service 
has been maintained at a loss month after month 
with the hope that the causes for such conditions 
were only temporary. The present analysis shows, 
owever, that at some of these points there has 
been such a consistent lack of support for the 
service that we can not continue the hope that 
only a temporary condition prevails. It becomes 
necessary, therefore, to discontinue inspectors’ 
headquarters at Milwaukee, Bay City, Saginaw, 
Evansville and Pine Bluff. 

A reduction in the number of men employed at 
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some other points will also be made, although at 
this writing such changes have not been deter- 
mined definitely. Members are urged to use and 
support the service at this time in order that we 
may maintain the proper capacity to serve them 
when there is a more active market. 

Members who have need for inspection service 
in Milwaukee may now address their requests to 
the Chicago office and for points north or west of 
Milwaukee to the inspector at Oshkosh. Evans- 
ville will now be served from Louisville and the 
Saginaw-Bay City district will be handled from 
Detroit. The Pine Bluff district is now being han- 
died from Little Rock. Names of inspectors in 
charge at these markets, and their street addresses 
will be found in the complete list of inspectors 
shown elsewhere in the bulletin. rs 

January Inspection Work 

Total original inspections for January were 
17,943,229 feet, of which 16,460,795 feet was the 
work of the association’s salaried staff and 
1,482,434 feet was fee service. Reinspections 
were made on 149,546 feet. 


SESS SS22448: 


New West Virginia Secretary 


HuntTINeTON, W. VA., Feb. 21.—At a meeting 
of the board of directors of the West Virginia 
Lumber & Builders’ Supply Dealers’ Associa- 
tion, held here last Wednesday, Rolland C. Moss- 
man, of Huntington, was elected secretary to 
succeed H. Eschenbren- 
ner, of New Martins- 
ville. State headquarters 
for the association have 
been established in Mr. 
Mossman’s offices in the 
Union Bank & Trust 
Co. Building, and the 








R. C. MOSSMAN, 
Huntington, W. Va.; 


New Secretary West 
Virginia Association 








next annual convention 
of the association will 
be held in Huntington. 

The new secretary of 
the West Virginia asso- 
ciation is one of the 
most aggressive and suc- 
cessful young business 
men in the State. He 
has been an active member of the State associa- 
tion for a number of years and also is secretary 
of the Lumber & Supply Club of Huntington, 
which has been doing unusually effective work 
in various lines. Included in these activities 
have been the publicity campaign to create bet- 
ter building conditions; establishment of a 
credit file; close relationship of mortgage loan 
companies to secure loan information and speed 
up liquidation of accounts due to members; 
standardization of molding and interior finish; 
close codperation in filing mechanics’ liens, and 
inauguration of extensive reforestation projects 
in West Virginia through the planting of 3,500 
trees in Cabell County. 

There were ten directors present at the meet- 
ing, and following adjournment announcement 
was made that some of the projects planned 
for the coming year are redistricting of the 
State organization for gaining efficiency; exten- 
sion of association activity and reforestation 
work; campaign for better home construction; 
elimination of trade evils and betterment of 
conditions in the lumber and material dealers’ 
industry. 

Mr. Mossman already has entered actively 
into his duties as secretary of the State associa- 
tion and with the full coéperation of the officers 
and members he hopes to make the association 
an even more aggressive and helpful influence in 
the business and civic affairs of West Virginia. 


Tri-State Dealers Meet 


Huntineton, W. Va., Feb. 21.—The second 
meeting of the Tri-State Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation was held in Ashland, Ky., Feb. 16, under 
the district leadership of J. C. Hearne of that 
city. This association embraces the counties of 
Scioto and Lawrence, Ohio; Boyd, Ky., and 
Cabell, W. Va., and the cities of Portsmouth, 











Waverly, New Boston, Ironton and Lucasville, 
Ohio; Ashland, Russell and Catlettsburg, Ky.; 
Huntington and Kenova, W. Va. The organiza- 
tion meeting, as previously reported in the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, was held at Portsmouth, 
Ohio, the latter part of January. 

With fifty-two present, the meeting at Ash- 
land was called to order by Vice Chairman P. V. 
Beswick of Huntington, W. Va., President Al- 
bert Graf, of the Leet Lumber Co., Portsmouth, 
Ohio, being absent. Mr. Beswick is president 
of the Lumber & Supply Club of Huntington 
and was recently elected president of the West 
Virginia Lumber & Builders’ Supply Dealers’ 
Association. The principal addresses were made 
by O. L. Schowalter, of Clarksburg, W. Va., 
secretary of the Monongahela Valley Associa- 
tion, and C. G. Conaway, of Fairmont, W. Va., 
president of that organization. There were 
present secretaries from two State associations, 
J. Crow Taylor, of Louisville, Ky., who has been 
in that service twenty years, and Rolland C. 
Mossman, of Huntington, elected secretary of 
the West Virginia association on that day. An- 
other secretary present was Howard McLees, 
field representative of the Ohio State associa- 
tion. 

The next meeting of the Tri-State Lumber 
Dealers’ Association will be held in Huntington 
on Wednesday, March 16. 


. Jersey Salesmen Enlarge Scope 

NEw York, Feb, 21.—The Associated Lumber 
and Allied Materials Salesmen of New Jersey at 
a recent meeting voted unanimously to recognize 
members of the Philadelphia and Long Island 
salesmen’s associations on an equal basis in the 
trade. The courtesy no doubt will be recipro- 
cated by the other organizations so that the east- 
ern salesmen will virtually be banded under one 
banner. 

The Jersey salesmen, otherwise known as the 
Alams, reélected the following officers: 

President—Thomas M. Young, Westfield. 

Vice president—W. P. Reese, Elberton. 

Treasurer—Charles H. Hershey, Newark. 

Secretary—Milton L. Dake, Newark. 

Directors—A. D. Hart, Newark; R. E. Donnelly, 
Newark, and the officers. 

Erwin Ennis attended the meeting and spoke 
on the ‘‘ Build A Home First’’ campaign now 
being conducted by the New Jersey Lumber- 
men’s association. The salesmen endorsed the 
movement and voted to take an active part in 
the Jersey association’s convention, to be held 
in Atlantic City on March 3 and 4. 


Mississippi-East Louisiana Millmen 
[Special telegram to Amertcan LuMBERMAN] 

LAUREL, Miss., Feb. 22.—The Mississippi- 
East Louisiana Sawmill Managers’ Association 
met here today, with twenty-odd members pres- 
ent and President D. H. Foresman presiding. 
All present took an active part in discussing 
interesting subjects pertaining to manufactur- 
ing, such as cost of production ete. A nice 
luncheon was served at the Pinehurst Hotel. 

The regular March meeting was arranged to 
meet jointly with all other southern mill man- 
agers. It will take place March 21, in New 
Orleans. 


Birmingham Association Reorganizes 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA., Feb. 21.—The re-organ- 
ized Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of’ Bir- 
mingham has selected the following officers for 
the ensuing year: 
President—R. E. Scott, Scott Lumber Co. 


Vice president—J. T. Rhodes, First Avenue Coal 
& Lumber Co. 


Secretary-treasurer—Allan Wood, W. D. Wood 
Lumber Co. 

Regular weekly meetings are held at the 
Southern Club each Friday at 1 o’clock. Dis- 
cussions have been along the line of betterments 
for the retailer and the service the members 
were trying to render the consumers in the dis- 
trict. 

The personnel of the official family can hardly 
be improved upon. President Scott is interested 
in one of the city’s best: yards, as well as in a 
number of other worth while firms. Vice Presi- 


All products guaranteed 
and delivered quick — 


from Bartholomew’s new 
steam heated warehouse, 
120x120 ft.,accommodating 
over 2 million feet of floor- 
ing and lumber. Located 
on Chicago River & Indi- 
ana Ry., connecting with 
all railways in Chicago. 


Over-night delivery with- 
in 100 miles on orders 
phoned or wired, our ex- 
pense, before noon. Quali- 
ty strictly guaranteed according to Association 
rules, with satisfaction to you and your customer 
or money back. No quibbling, Prices right. 


Look these over: 


Oak and maple flooring; 

Tennessee red cedar boards K. D.; 
Aromatic red cedar linings; 

Philippine mahogany (Lauan) finish; 

Sap and red gum K. D. and S2S; 

Plain red oak finish; 

Poplar, basswood and southern hardwoods. 


Shipped direct from mill, or locally from Chicago, 
Any quantity, delivered anywhere. 





Earl Bartholomew 
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NEW ADDRESS—3403 WEST 48TH PLACE 


Phone Virginia 0200 CHICAGO 


2-26-27 














= 
You Can Positively 
Increase Your Sales 


—by using Clancy’s Red Book Service of infor- 
mation as an aid in your sales and credit work. 


The Red Book is a complete directory of car- 
load buyers of lumber and allied products and 
new names are furnished TWICE a week asa 
part of this service. 
Write for Pamphlet 49-S, giving rates 
and full particulars. 

Try our Collection Department any time on 
ordinary past due or disputed accounts, wheth- 
er or not you are a subscriber. 


For rates ask for Pamphlet No. 49-C. 


Lumbermen’s Credit Association 
608 S. Dearborn Street 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Eastern Headquarters: 35 S. William St. 
NEW YORK CITY 

















WEEDS— 
A Fire Menace!! 


Remove this menace— 
by removing weeds! 
Wilson’s WEED KILLER Kills Weeds 
Inexpensive, clean and easy to use. Simply dilute 
WILSON’S WEED KILLER [1 gallon to 40 gallons of 
water} and sprinkle around your yards. One good ap- 
plication a year is sufficient. 
Send in a trial order today ! 
1 Gallon, $2.00 10 Gallons, $15.00 
5 Gallons, 8.00 25 Gallons, 30.00 
50 Gallons, $50 00 
Freight Allowed East of Mississippi 
Booklet mailed on request. 


Cindren, ] 
Department R 


SPRINGFIELD NEW JERSEY 
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Northern Woods 








We Can 
SHIP 


Straight Cars—Mixed Cars or L.C. L. 
of the following woods:— 


ASH - BASSWOOD 
BIRCH-SOFT ELM 
Try HARD MAPLE-OAK-SPRUCE 
[Js WISCONSIN HEMLOCK 
“Sure Fit” MAPLE AND 
BIRCH FLOORING 
WHITE CEDAR PRODUCTS 


Foster-Latimer 
MELLEN, 


WIS. Lumber Co. 


Rotary Cut 
Northern 
Veneers 


FURNITURE manufacturers and factory 
buyers who insist on having high quality 
veneers should send us their orders. 
specialists in Northern Veneers. 


We also manufacture Northern Pine, Spruce, 
Hemlock, Cedar Posts and Poles, Lath and 
Shingles, which we ship in straight cars and 
cargoes or mixed with our “‘Peerless Brand” 
Rock Maple, Beech or Birch Flooring. 


Get Our Prices, 


The Northwestern Cooperage 


Gladstone, Mich. & Lumber Company 
Chicage Office: 1831 Monadzock Bleck. 













Members of 





We are 








The Cleveland-Cliffs Iron Co. 


Mill Dept., MUNISING, MICH. 
Manufacturers of 


Hemlock *, Hardwood 


Lumber, Lath and Shingles 


Northern Forest Products 














Remember 
Mershon, Eddy, Parker Company 


* SAGINAW, MICHIGAN 
Specialize in Mixed Cars of WHITE PINE and 
BASSWOOD Lumber, Siding, Ceiling, Flooring, 
Sash, Doors, n rames, 
and Box Shooks from SAGINAW. — 


Western White Pine and Idaho White 
Pine for direct shipment from Idaho. 























(fe 17 


VON PLATEN -FOX COMPANY 
Iron Mountain, Michigan 





Manufacturers of 17 different species 


of Northern Hardwoods 
17 17 


MAKE your timber Investments pay maximum 
returns. “Principles of Handling Wood- 
lands” by Henry Solon Graves telis how. $2.50, 
stpaid. American Lumberman, 431 So. Dear- 
rn St., Chicago, Ill. 








dent Rhodes operates the First Avenue Coal & 
Lumber Co. out in Woodlawn and is also presi- 
dent of the Wauhoma Savings Bank. Secretary- 
treasurer Allan Wood is a busy man with the 
W. D. Wood Lumber Co., with which firm he has 
held office practically all his life, and since the 
death of his father, who founded the Wood com- 
pany many years ago, has handled the presi- 
dent ’s job. 

The membership of the club selected experi- 
enced and far-sighted individuals from its roster 
for its officers and much good work will no 
doubt be accomplished. Other dealers who are 
taking an active part in the affairs of the club 
predict the bringing in of every dealer in the 
entire district within the next few months. 


Michigan Dealers Move Offices 


LANSING, MicH., Feb. 21.—Roy B. Walborn, 
secretary of the Michigan Retail Lumber Deal- 
ers’ Association, announces that following ac- 
tion taken by the organization’s directors early 
this month, the general offices of the association 
and that of the Retail Lumber Dealers’ Mutual 
Insurance Association of Michigan have been 
moved from Grand Rapids to 302-303 American 
State Savings Bank Building, Lansing. Mem- 
bers are therefore requested to direct their com- 
munications and inquiries to the Lansing ad- 
dress as given above. 


Campaign for “Build Home First’’ 


WINNIPEG, MANITOBA, CANADA, Feb. 21.—The 
Western Retail Lumbermen’s Association, of 
Canada, has recently been carrying on a cam- 
paign in the leading farm journals of western 
Canada for the purpose of familiarizing the buy- 
ing public with the services which they can ex- 
pect by patronizing the home town lumber deal- 
er. In these advertisements is pointed out the 
advantages of making purchases at home, and 
this advertising has curtailed to a great extent 
undesirable competition which has been creeping 
in, such as mail-order competition. It has also 
had a great effect in selling the activities of the 
Western Retail Lumbermen’s Association and 
the services rendered through the member yards 
of the organization in the various districts in 
western Canada. 

Linking up with this campaign, the associa- 
tion is now preparing campaigns for the larger 
centers in western Canada based on ‘‘ Build a 
Home First.’’ This is going to be carried on 
codperatively by: local dealers in the large cen- 
ters who are raising a common fund to advertise 
the ‘‘Build a Home First’’ idea, using local 
newspaper space, outside sign boards, direct- 
mail features, and moving pictures as well. 





PRODUCTION OF CIGARETTES in the United 
States will reach about seventy-three billion in 
1925. 


Snark Urges Timber Amendment 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN ] 

SPOKANE, WASH., Feb. 23.—Arthur A. Hood, 
of Minneapolis, Snark of the Universe, and Mrs. 
Hood, have been the guests of Spokane Hoo-Hoe 
since Monday night. They left tonight to be 
present at the annual convention of the Western 
Retail Lumbermen’s Association, which opens in 
Tacoma tomorrow. 


Mr. Hood addressed 400 business men of 
Spokane at the Chamber of Commerce luncheon 
yesterday noon, when he urged the wisdom of 
taxing lumber as a crop. Speaking of the situa- 
tion in this State, he said: 


If the forests are to be preserved, the timber 
amendment must be passed. Such legislation is in 
force in the New England States, Oregon, Alabama, 
Louisiana and Minnesota. This legislation is an 
amendment to the State constitution permitting de- 
ferred taxation on timber. Today in this State, if 
timber in a tract is valued at $40 and the land only 
at $2 an acre, the owner must pay a tax on the $40 
timber value’ as long as it ‘remains uncut. As a 
result, timber owners are forced to cut their timber 
as soon as possible or else be eaten up by taxes. 
What we want is a law regulating this tax, making 
the payments only on the $2 value each year until 
the timber is cut, at which time the timber would 
be taxed. This would give lumbering companies the 
opportunity of cutting only the mature trees instead 
of the present system of cutting everything. I feel 
sure that this legislation is bound to come as soon 
as the public apathy toward the forest situation is 
overcome. I have never found anyone with any 
constructive criticism of this plan, and objections 
to it have come either from those unfamiliar with 
it or inimical to the timber industry. 


Mr. Hood was the guest of honor at a con- 
catenation held in the Elizabethan room of the 
Davenport Hotel last night, at which 150 lum- 
bermen were present and a dozen or more kit- 
tens initiated. 

Preceding the concatenation, Mr. Hood gave 
an interesting talk on the growth and purposes 
of Hoo-Hoo. Other speakers were H. G. Klopp, 
E. F. Cartier van Dissel, R. J. Stephens, of 
Spokane; Arthur Grantham and Fenimore Cady, 
of Coeur d’Alene; D. M. Palmer, Vicegerent 
Snark at Sandpoint, and Paul L. Grady, of Chi- 
cago, secretary of the National Association of 
Wooden Box Manufacturers. Roy R. Myers, 
Vicegerent Snark, presided, and Mr. Hood was 
introduced by James M. Brown, past president 
of the Spokane Hoo-Hoo Club and a member 
of the Supreme Nine. 

A feature of the entertainment program was 
the singing of the Hoo-Hoo Club quartette, com- 
posed of E. B. Devoe, H. L. Masterson, E. Lee 


Smith and Harvey Fitch, with Frank Tattersall 
at the piano. ba 

A special meeting of the Spokane Hoo-Hoo 
Club was held this noon in ‘the Hall of Doges 
in honor of Mr. Hood,- who was~ the principal 
speaker. Mr. Hood said the organization was 
one of the outstanding Hoo-Hoo clubs of the 
country and gave it high praise as such. He 
urged that Spokane take the lead in giving as- 
sistance to Montana Hoo-Hoo in the task of 
organization work and said wherever a com- 
munity had as many as a dozen lumber execu- 
tives, that community should have a Hoo-Hoo 
club. He created Roy Myers, Vicegerent Snark 
of this district, Vicegerent Extraordinary, the 
only one in the United States, giving him the 
power only possessed by members of the Su- 
preme Nine, of initiating candidates into the 
order by simply administering the obligation 
and allowing the junior work to come later. 

Paul L. Grady, secretary of the National As- 
sociation of Wooden Box Manufacturers, also 
spoke briefly. He announced that a traveling 
secretary would be put at work in the North- 
west in the interest of the wooden box as against 
the fiber container. He said that his purpose 
in visiting Spokane was to organize the box 
manufacturers and that such organization had 
been effected that morning. 

L. G. Carr, president of the Hoo-Hoo Club, 
turned the gavel over to J. M. Brown, of the 
Supreme Nine, to introduce the speakers. The 
meeting with Mr. Grady this morning was pre- 
sided over by Mr. Carr and had an attendance 
of twenty Inland Empire box manufacturers 
who indicated their intention of affiliating with 
the national organization represented by Mr. 
Grady. Mr. Carr named the following commit- 
tee of six to look after the interests of the asso- 
ciation in their respective districts: R. A. 
Holmes, Wenatchee; Tracy Fairchild and John 
Herbert, Bend and eastern Oregon district; E. 
J. Wilson and L. G. Carr, the Spokane manufac- 
turers, and A. W. Laird, of Potlatch, Idaho, the 
northern Idaho and Boise-Payette section. 


Maine Has Hoo-Hoo Club 


AvuGusTa, ME., Feb. 21.—Lumbermen of 
Augusta and vicinity met here in the rooms of 
the State Capitol a few days ago to organize the 
Augusta Hoo-Hoo Club. Prominent Hoo-Hoo 
from Boston and other centers participated and 
staged a concatenation, initiating twelve local 
lumbermen as the nucleus of the new club. 
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Hoo-Hoo 


Initiate Nine Kittens 

New York, Feb. 21.—The New York juris- 
diction of Hoo-Hoo welcomed nine initiates last 
Wednesday night at a concatenation held in 
the National Republican Club. A_ beefsteak 
dinner preceded the festivities, which were at- 
tended by nearly seventy members. ‘‘Par- 
son’’ P. A. Simpkin, who has just completed 
a 25,000-mile trip that took him to the Pacific 
coast, through Canada and down through New 
England, was guest of honor. 

The officiating nine was made up of T. M. 
Ralston, Andrew Dykes, George Bahr, A. D. 
Keyes, J. C. Hoffman, W. H. MacFarlane, Jules 
Tollner, Thomas Jenkins, jr., and John O’S8ulli- 
van. 

Mr. Ralston announced that plans are being 
made for several social evenings and for a con- 
eatenation several months hence that will be 
the largest ever held in the easterr district. 


Boston Hoo-Hoo Plans 


Boston, Mass., Feb. 21.—The second annual 
smoker of the Harry L. Folsom Hoo-Hoo Club 
No. 13 of Boston is to be held on March 25, and 
Fred White of the committee on arrangements 
has requested the representative of the AMERI- 
CAN LUMBERMAN to broadeast the invitation to 
all lumbermen everywhere who can be in Boston 
on the evening of that day to come and enjoy 
themselves. Fred White, an amateur boxer who 
might have been a champion pugilist if he had 
not elected to become a successful wholesale 
lumberman, is arranging for some exciting 
sparring matehes as one of the features of the 
evening. It is expected that Lou Bogash will 
be one of the boxers at the smoker. 

The local club has voted to have an annual 
Ladies’: Night, and the first is set for next Mon- 
day evening at Whitney Hall; Brookline. A 
moving picture, ‘‘The Romance of Canada,’’ 
will be shown, after which there will be in- 
formal dancing, and all lumbermen have been 
invited. 

At the monthly meeting of the club on Mon- 
day night at the Boston Square and Compass 
Club, 448 Beacon street, a short form concatena- 
tion was held and ten well known New England 
lumbermen were initiated. Parson Simpkin was 
present and delivered one of his famous in- 
spirational addresses. 


Goal Is 100 Members 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Feb. 21.—Probably the 
most interesting meeting ever held by the In- 
dianapolis Hoo-Hoo Club occurred Feb. 18 at 
the Columbia Club here when the new officers 
took their seats, committees were named and 
members learned there was something to the 
organization besides fun. Frank W. Young, the 
new club president, declared in a short talk that 
the goal of the Indianapolis organization was 
100 members by June, when a concatenation will 
be held. The: entire meeting was on a more 
elaborate scale than has been the custom with 
the Indianapolis organization. 

Dick Miller, banker of Indianapolis and newly 
elected president of the Indianapolis Chamber 
of Commerce, was one of the speakers. He 
pleaded for support: on: behalf of the club and 
its members for the reorganized Chamber. of 
Commerce. 

Vicegerent Snark William Stein named the 
following members as the membership commit- 
tee: Frank W. Young, B. A. Hondo and Vern 
P. Landon. This committee will pass on the 
qualification of the applicants. A committee on 
securing new members is composed of Frank 
W. Young, J. R. Freeman, A, M. Watters, B. A. 
Hondo, Tom Lyon, J. C.-Ahern, ©. S. Hixon and 
E. W. Darch. 

The principal speaker of the evening was Will 
A. Hough, Greenfield, Ind., a member of the 
State board of tax commissioners. He urged 
all Jumbermen to watch their taxes and the man- 
ner in which the money is spent. He said busi- 


Activities 


ness men must begin to insist that the same 
judgment be used in the spending of the Gov- 
ernment’s money as the money they invest in 
their own business. 

Other members called upon were Franklin 
Dickey, secretary of the Indianapolis Lumber- 
men’s Club, Will H. Bultman, of the Pacific 
Lumber Co., Mr. Stein, Vern P. Landon, of the 
Great Southern Lumber Co., and others. 


- Portland Hoo-Hoo Concatenation 


PorTLAND, ORE., Feb. 19.—Portland lumber- 
men are planning a Hoo-Hoo concatenation at 
Thiele’s Tenth Street restaurant here, March 4, 
when it is expected to initiate a large class of 
kittens. Arthur Hood, Supreme Snark of the 
Universe, will be here at that time, and its is 
planned to demonstrate that the Hoo-Hoo 
branch here is a live bunch. Mr. Hood, who is 
on a tour of the western part of the country, 
will also visit Baker, Bend, Eugene and Long- 
view, where concatenations will be arranged. 
Mr. Hood is accompanied on the trip by Henry 
Isherwood, of St. Louis, secretary-treasurer. 


Aroused to Increased Action 


SEATTLE, WASH., Feb. 19.—An enlivening 
spirit is arousing the Hoo-Hoo Club of Seattle 
to increaSed action. President Roland C. Wil- 
liams, at Thursday’s luncheon, announced that 
a representative delegation from the Seattle 
club would visit Tacoma during the convention 
of Western retailers, and would take an active 
part in the concatenation. Later the Tacoma 
Lumbermen’s Club will become guests of the 
Seattle Hoo-Hoo at luncheon. At still later 
dates, it is intended to send visiting delegations 
to Portland, and also to Vancouver, B. C. 

During the forthcoming six luncheons the 
programs for the Seattle club will be entrusted 
to special teams, composed of two representa- 
tive lumbermen, and each team will endeavor to 
put on a more interesting program than its 
predecessor. The initial program will be arranged 
‘and conducted by retailers, represented by 
Frank Compton, Compton Lumber Co., and 
Earl Jewett, Hamilton Lumber Co. Following 
them will come the wholesalers, Roy A. Dailey, 
National-American Wholesale Lumber Associa- 
tion, and George Blackwell, Blackwell Lumber 
Co.; shinglemen, Arthur Beven, Red Cedar 
Shingle Bureau, and Cecil V. Gray, Gray Lum- 
ber & Shingle Co.; woodworkers, Ralph Krause, 
Riverside Lumber Co., and Roger McAusland, 
Rainier Valley Sash & Door Co.; water shippers, 
Lee R. Gaynor, intercoastal, and Marfield Bol- 
com, Globe Export Lumber Co.; lumber manu- 
facturers, Ray Replogle, Stimson Timber Co., 
Paul C. Hipke, Weyerhaeuser Sales Co. 

At the luncheon of March 3, the elub will 
have as guest Arthur A. Hood, of Minneapolis, 
Snark of the Universe. 


News From Headquarters 


St. Louis, Mo., Feb. 22.—Appointments of 
Hoo-Hoo officials were announced at interna- 
tional headquarters here today as follows: 

A. D. Black, United Sash & Door Co., Tulsa, 
Okla., Vicegerent Snark for northeastern Okla- 
homa, to succeed Sherman U. Richardson, resigned. 

R. Henry Mullan, president of the Mullan-Bailey 
Co.,. Vicegerent Snark of the Lynchburg (Va.) dis- 
trict, to succeed Robert S. Burruss of the Burruss 
Land & Lumber Co. 

Joseph Reaves, jr., Bradley Lumber Co., Warren, 
Vicegerent Snark of the southeastern district of 
Arkansas, to succeed William A. Foote, of the 
Arkansas Lumber Co. 

Word was received at international headquar- 
ters that a Hoo-Hoo club has been organized at 
Sandpoint, Idaho, with E. F. Hitchner, of the 
Hitchner & Hitchner Pole Co., as president, The 
club is the result of the efforts of Douglas M. 
Palmer, .Vicegerent Snark for northern Idaho, 
who staged a concatenation at Sandpoint re- 
cently. 





ng Stones | 
vr FIRE! 


Accumulation of waste and rub- 
bish, smoking in the yards or mill, 
burning matches thoughtlessly 
dropped, carelessness of any kind 
involving a fire hazard—all these 
things are just so many stepping 
stones for fire. Sooner or later, 
fire will take advantage of the op- 
portunities thus thrust before 
him, and destruction and loss will 
follow. 


Why not tear up the stepping 
stones and eliminate from one- 
half to three-fourths of the chance 
of fire? The Associated Lumber 
Mutuals offer expert prevention 
service to help you remove fire 
hazards, and an assurance of 
prompt payment of claims when 
losses come. 


Write any of our companies for special 
folder, “Stepping Stones for Fire,”’ and for 
complete information about the protection 
we offer to the Lumber Industry. 


ASSOCIATED 


LUMBER. 
MUTUALS 


Lumbermens Mutual Insurance Co., of Mans- 


field, Ohio 


Northwestern Mutual Fire Association of 


Seattle, Wash. 


Pennsylvania Lumbermens Mutual Fire 


Insurance Co., of Philadelphia, Pa. 
Central Manufacturers Mutual Insurance Co., 
of Van Wert, Ohio 
Indiana Lumbermens Mutual Insurance Co., 
of Indianapolis, Ind. 

The Lumber Mutual Fire Insurance Co., of 
Boston, Mass. 
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[9 PACIFIC CoasT 
No. 1 or No. 2 
Common S4S 


Yy West Coast 


HEMLOCK 


hk Here's the kind of stock you and your 
, ctstomers will like. It's cut from fine 
quality Upland timber is nice, dry 
and bright. We can ship straight cars 
of 16’ orl8' stock if you desire. Order 
some of it now. 


Pacific States 
Tas” Lumber Co. 


WASH. 
REPRESENTATIVES : 


S B.Marvin, 518 Peoples Gas Bldg , Chicago, Ill. 
K. J. Clarkson, 8»3 McKnight Bldg , Minne.polis, Minn. 
JamesA Harrison, P.O. Box 745, Sioux Falls, S. D. 


Joseph Lean, P.O Box 744, Omaha, Nebraska 
Frank Probst, P.O Box, 1187, Fargo, No. Dakota 
O. G. Valentine, P. O. Box, 171, Denver, Colorado 
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Q Lumber 
Hes and Timbers 
> Try Us First for Any 


Items You Need, 


SCHWAGER - KARLEN LUMBER CO. 


5545 White - Henry - Stuart Building, 
SEATTLE, WASH. 


Eastern perementincss — 
ht Davis Lumber Co., 
soot Peshen Bay Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


Rodney E. Browne & Co. Frank H. Gold 
2030 Grand Central Ter’] 1619 Bankers Trust Bidg. 
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TACOMA 2 


We Solicit Your Orders 
and Inquiries for 


Douglas Fir 


Retail Yard Stock, Industrial 
Lumber, Railway and 
Car Material. 
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Eureka Cedar Lumber & Shingle Company 


HOQUIAM, WASH. 


Fir and Hemlock Lumber 


Service Is Our Specialty 











Eastern Millwork Bureau 


(Concluded from Page 71.) 


‘*The Danger of Taking Yourself Too Serious- 
ly.’’ Dr. MeLaughlin was accorded a vote of 
thanks by the membership. 

H. W. Bradner, an efficiency engineer of Chi- 
eago, spoke on ‘‘Sensible Plant Planning,’’ de- 
elaring that he started in the millwork business 
before a blower was ever operated, but that 
he had never owned a millwork plant and had 
always been on the outside looking in. He de- 
elared that an accurate knowledge of costs is 
as important as the power that operates a plant. 

Mr. Lucas spoke on ‘‘ Bureau Cost Method as 
an Aid to the Industry.’’ He said the matter 
of costs gets back to the executives of the plant 
—whether or not they know their business. He 
urged the members not to use the cost system 
as an accounting proposition and declared the 
object is to keep the officers in touch with the 
factory so they may know from month to month 
whether they are making money. 

Mr. Gilbert was called upon to speak. He 
said the millwork business is peculiar, due to 
the small amount of money with which a small 
concern can start business. He characterized 
such plants as thorns in the side of the larger 
mills. He declared that the larger mills are 
too prone to become hysterical when the flood 
tides of business sweep upon them. A discussion 
then arose on the subject of equalizing work 
in the several zones. 

Mr. Newman, of Poughkeepsie, said there 
have been times when his firm has had more busi- 


ness than it could take care of and had lost 
work on this account. He urged that some sys- 
tem be adopted whereby members of the bureau 


could keep each other posted, so that when one 
mill might be overworked another could help it 
out. Mr. Crooks said the bureau would be glad 
to take care of this contingency and furnish in- 
formation to members at all times upon request, 

The meeting closed with a long discussion of 
the question of open and closed shops, the ques- 
tion having been broached by Frank Carpenter, 
who characterized Westchester County, New 
York, as a hotbed of unionism. He said the 
mills are all unionized, but it had been necessary 
to go to the courts to prevent over-riding of the 
plants by the workers. 

The ensuing discussion elicited the informa- 
tion that members of the bureau are widely di- 
vided as to the merits of the open and closed 
shop. 

A LAMP stand, containing 34,540 pieces of 
wood—poplar and walnut—and 14.5 inches 
high, is the remarkable piece of workmanship of 
Isaac Sprunger, 68 years old, a wood carver of 
Fort Wayne, Ind. Mr. Sprunger made the stand 
at odd times, starting it many years ago. The 
thousands of bits of wood are glued together, 
first a piece of walnut then a bit of poplar, the 
pieces being scarcely larger than the head of an 
ordinary pin. One hundred and seventy-three 
thousand, two hundred glued joints are con- 
tained in the stand. The base of the stand is in 
three parts, the lower section being 6.75 inches 
square. The post at the bottom is 2 inches 
square and then tapers to the top, to 1.5 inches 
square. The work is beautifully finished and 
polished and a easual glance at the piece gives 
the impression that it was woven. 





Logged His Way to Leadership 


(Continued from front page) 


months was engaged in logging, or in driving 
down to the mill the logs cut on the Yakima 
River. He made high wages, was paid in real 
money, and for $5 he put in a long day. There 
he got breakfast by lamplight and supper by 
lamplight, with two more meals in between; for 
the labor was arduous. After pay-off in the 
fall, Bordeaux, with some companions, went to 
Spokane Falls (now Spokane) and on to Lake 
Pend Oreille, where the Northern Pacific road- 
bed was being graded. Here they took a con- 
tract to get out piling, which was being used 
in large quantities by the railroad. They con- 
tinued this work for a year, until the rails were 
laid through to Puget Sound. After taking a 
trip up the Clearwater River—where there was 
some excitement about gold and not much gold 
—and a visit to Lewiston, Idaho, Bordeaux re- 
turned to Seattle in 1883. He found the city 
fairly started on the road to prosperity. 

He now began to look for a logging camp he 
could buy. In company with his brother Jo- 
seph, who had just reached Seattle, he bought 
at sheriff’s sale five yoke of oxen and other 
necessary equipment, and began logging on Big 
Skookum Bay, Mason County, where Shelton 
stands today. Then timber reached practically 
unbroken to the horizon. Joseph was a good 
‘*bull puncher’’ (as the driver of oxen was then 
designated) and soon the brothers’ first raft 
of logs was in the water. The logs were sold to 
a mill at Seattle. That city, Port Blakely, Port 
Gamble, Port Madison and Tacoma were the 
important log markets. The price in those days 
ranged from $3.50 to $5 a thousand feet log 
scale. As long as logs could be sold, the camp 
operated, but when there was no market the 
brothers turned the oxen out to graze and closed 
down. Log demand was not steady, and not 
until a raft was sold did they know whether they 
would continue operating. In 1886, easterners 
built the first logging railroad in Washington 
State, near the Bordeaux camp, leading from the 
bay into the timber. The Bordeaux brothers had 
begun to acquire timber, and soon were logging 
it to the railroad, finding this method more 
profitable than logging to the water. They then 


bought timber in the Black Hills, and a new 
railroad was built by them and logging started 
on a large scale. 

Cedar timber was practically unsalable. But 
as red cedar shingles could be sold, they built 
a shingle mill in 1902. More lumber was being 
bought by the railroad, as it was being extended 
rapidly. This material was being purchased 
from the mills, so about a year after erection 
of the shingle mill, a sawmill was built for pro- 
ducing lumber. Soon the sawmill’s capacity 
was increased, and they began to ship to retail 
lumber dealers. The history of the growth of 
the business since then would be but a record 
of how the mill grew in response to demands 
upon it by lumber retailers. Many of the early- 
day customers still buy most of their require- 
ments in ‘‘Mumby’s Sustained Quality’’ lum- 
ber, as the mill has always been under the name 
of Mumby Lumber & Shingle Co. 


Present operations of the company consist of 
a lumber mill and a shingle mill at Bordeaux, 
Wash., and a lumber mill and a shingle mill at 
Malone, Wash., the combined daily capacity be- 
ing 300,000 feet of lumber, 30,000 lath and 
200,000 red cedar shingles. The company has 
enough timber for more than a twenty years’ 
run at present rate. In addition to supplying 
logs for these mills, it is a heavy producer of 
logs for sale to other mills on Puget Sound. 

Thomas Bordeaux was married in 1889 to 
May Ritner, daughter of a farmer near Shel- 
ton. She died in 1898. Two boys were born of 
this union, Raymond and Russell. He was 
again wed in 1900 to Sarah E. Webb, also a 
farmer’s daughter, of the Hoods Canal district. 
One child was born to them, a boy, who lost his 
life by drowning when four years of age. 

Russell Bordeaux, the younger son, is secre- 
tary and manager of both mills. Raymond Bor- 
deaux, the elder son, is in charge of logging. 
Wilfrid Bordeaux, a nephew, is assistant man- 
ager of the Malone mill. 

So Thomas Bordeaux, at 74, has completely 
realized his youthful ambition, and today feels 
no regrets as he gradually yields the reins to 
the capable hands of his two sons and nephew, 
whom he has taught to handle them. 
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Lumbermen’s Club Activities 


Planning for Texas Convention 


Fort WortH, TEx., Feb. 21.—A general re- 
view of plans for the coming annual conven- 
tion of the Lumbermen’s Association of Texas 
was taken up at the regular semi-monthly meet- 
ing of the Lumbermen’s Club of Fort Worth, 
held last week. The chicken dinner with all 
the trimmings, including hot biscuits and but- 
ter, was followed by a number of songs ren- 
dered by Miss Iva Bell, better known as ‘‘ Black 
Eyed Susan,’’ Cliff Calloway, a member of 
the club, accompanying on the piano. Miss 
Bell was voted the honor of the first honorary 
membership in the club. W. B. Sloan, presi- 
dent of the Sloan Lumber Co. and president of 
the Fort Worth Hoo-Hoo Club, is taking an 
especial interest in plans for the coming con- 
vention, and it is certain that under the super- 
vision of the club the visiting retailers are 
going to have the time of their lives when they 
come to Forth Worth for the meeting, April 
12 to 14. 
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Nylta Club Meeting 


NEw York, Feb. 21.—G. R. Crecraft, of the 
New York Telephone Co., was the chief speaker 
at the meeting of the Nylta Club last Friday 
night. Mr. Creeraft described the method now 
in use of sending photographs from one place 
to another by long distance telephone. 

Will McFarlane, of the Mahlstedt Millwork 
Co., was called on for a speech. He discussed 
the different grades of shop lumber and said 
that the saw man who gets more clear cuts than 
the grade calls for is entitled to a bonus. He 
said that waste in many plants has been reduced 
to a minimum. He also declared that doors and 
sash produced today are equal in all essential 
qualities to any manufactured heretofore. 

After the meeting, the members retired to the 
cloak room, where returns of the Maloney-De- 
laney fight in Madison Square Garden were re- 
ceived by radio. 


To Hold Cost Meeting 

PITTSBURGH, Pa., Feb. 22.—The Pittsburgh 
Lumbermen’s Club will hold a cost meeting 
Wednesday afternoon, March 2, following its 
regular monthly meeting in the William Penn 
Hotel. W. C. Moore, of Wolfe & Co., certified 
public accountants of Philadelphia, will make 
an address. 
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Minneapolis Salesmen’s Activities 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Feb. 22.—The regular 
meeting of the Minneapolis Retail Salesmen’s 
Club was conducted in Minneapolis at the Elks’ 
Club last night. The subject under discussion 
was building and loan facilities for home build- 
ers. There was a general roundtable discussion, 
following dinner. 

‘“St. Paul Builds in Winter,’’ has become a 
popular slogan in St. Paul, intensifying the 
activities of St. Paul building material men to 
encourage such building. St. Paul retail lum- 
ber dealers’ trucks carry the slogan. Another 
feature of the campaign was construction of a 
model house in the heart of the residential sec- 
tion. The St. Paul Builders’ Exchange and the 
St. Paul Better Homes’ Committee is sponsor- 
ing the construction of this dwelling. The 
structure has attracted a large number of pros- 
pective builders. 


Elected Official of Traffic Club 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, Feb. 21.—At the annual 
meeting of the Cincinnati Traffic Club, Theo. 
Davis, secretary-manager of The Lumber Traffic 
Association was elected second vice president. 
It is a policy of this club to alternate, having 
a railroad official president one year, and an in- 
dustrial traffic representative the following 
year. Other officers elected were: President, J. 
W. Flannery, traffic manager, Groger Grocery 
& Baking Co.; first vice president, George 
Krause, jr., general freight agent, Big Four 


Railway; third vice president, George H. Kerr, 
freight traffic manager, Southern Railway. 
Over three hundred were present at the an- 
nual dinner, among which were many high rail- 
way officials, including T. C. Powell, president 
Chicago & Eastern Illinois Railway, Chicago; 
J. B. Ford, vice president, Chicago & Eastern 
Illinois Railway, Chicago; C. E. Denney, vice 
president, Nickel Plate Road, Cleveland, Ohio; 
George 8S. Ross, secretary Nickel Plate Road, 
Cleveland, Ohio, and O. W. Cox, general freight 


- agent, Norfolk & Western Railway, Roanoke, 


Va. 


Endorse Greater Use Campaign 


CoLuMBUS, OHIO, Feb. 22.—The committee 
named to draft a resolution of endorsement of 
the greater use campaign as fostered by the 
lumber manufacturers, reported at the regular 
meeting of the Wholesale Lumbermen’s Club of 
Columbus at a meeting held Saturday at the 
Neil House. This committee consisted of C. A. 
Dawson, chairman, J. A. Murphy and E. C. 
Callanan. The resolution gave whole-hearted 
support to the advertising campaign but con- 
tained a clause asking that no one species of 
wood be given undue prominence over other 
varieties. In other words the committee be- 
lieved that all woods should be given the same 
prominence in the advertising campaign. The 
resolution was unanimously adopted. 

W. H. Swafford, vice president of E. J. Stan- 
ton & Sons, Los Angeles, Calif., was a guest, 
being introduced by Charles A. Dawson. He 
spoke briefly on the points of salesmanship as 
it applied to the lumber industry. : 


May Merge With Hoo-Hoo 


Macon, Ga., Feb. 21.—After being able to 
get only fourteen members of the Lumbermen’s 
Club out for the monthly dinner last Thursday 
night at the Hotel Lanier, H. L. MacEwen, 
president, suggested to the membership that at 
the next meeting there should be a discussion as 
to whether the club should be merged with 
Hoo-Hoo. He had no recommendation to make, 
he said, but thought that more members of the 
trade in this territory should turn out for the 
meetings of the club. 

It was voted to establish permanent head- 
quarters at the Hotel Lanier, T. W. Hooks, the 
proprietor, agreeing to place a poster in the 
lobby showing the lumber trade that head- 
quarters will be at this hotel. 

The next meeting of the club will be held on 
March 17, which happens to be St. Patrick’s 
Day, and there will be a program of entertain- 
ment appropriate for the occasion, it was an- 
nounced. 





Offers Prizes for Essays 


MEMPHIS, TENN., Feb. 21.—Plans for the 
offering of a cash prize to high school students 
of Memphis and Shelby County for the best 
essay on conservation of timber within the State 
were outlined at the regular meeting of the 
Lumbermen’s Club of Memphis in session last 
Thursday at the Hotel Gayoso, but details of 
the plan were left to the new committee on 
club activities. 

A resolution was adopted on the recent death 
of Hugh MeLean. Mr. McLean was not a mem- 
ber of the club but was closely associated with 
all hardwood men. 

C. Arthur Bruce, chairman of the law and in- 
surance committee, reported that the amend- 
ment to the State workmen’s compensation act, 
which was before the State legislature had been 
finally killed. This was in aceord with the wish- 
es of the membership of the club as expressed 
at the last meeting. He further reported that 
the amendment to the constitution of the State, 
which would permit of additional taxation, had 
also been disposed of for this session. 

Gerald Marshall, president of the Gerald 
Marshall Lumber Co., was elected to member- 
ship in the elub. 
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Dependable Quality 
Recommended 


A Midwest customer towhom we have 
shipped largely mixed cars for retail yards: 


66 Cars Fir Lumber in 1923 
44 “ “ “ “ 1924 
56 “ “ “ “ 1925 
60 “ “ “ “ 1926 


recently wrote as follows to a third party: 


“TI have had many dealings with the shipper 
(Worth Lbr. Co.) and know that 99 times out of 
100 they ship,the very best lumber we get from 
the Pacific Coast.” 

You will enjoy similar satisfaction 
in buying Fir L trom 


Worth Lumber Company 


(Exclusive Rail Shippers) 
5501 White Building, SEATTLE, WASH. 














Are you riding 
your job? 


How can you expect to keep up in a 
competitive race if you must dissi- 
pate your energy in meeting floating 
debts, short maturing paper, and try- 
ing to undersell the other fellow? Get 
a bigger outlook—a firmer foundation. 


Well set up bond issues secured by 
good stumpage and fixed assets will 
provide adequate capital for perma- 
nent facilities. It’s our specialty. 
Consult us about it. 


FREEMAN, SMITH & CAMP Co. 


PORTLAND SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES 
$07 STARK CROCKER-FIRSTNAT.BK.BDG. BARTLETT SLOG. 








PACIFIC COAST 
LUMBER 


Fir Pondosa Pine 
Spruce Cal. White Pine 
Cedar Cal. Sugar Pine 
Redwood | Idaho White Pine 
FACTORY PLANK 


Write us for prices. 
























W:-I-MSKEE LUMBER CO. 


Manufacturers and 
Wholesalers 


General Offices: QUINCY, ILL. 









Dealers 


find a ready 
market for 
our 


General Office: 
ALBION, CALIFORNIA 
Sales Office: Hobart Bidg., San Francisco 
San Diege Office, 320 Spreckles Bldg. 


Mills: Albion 
and Navarro, Calif. Les Angeles Office, 397 Pacific Electric Bldg. 





RANDY BOOKS ror LUMBERMEN 


A COPY FREE ON REQUEST. ADDRESS 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 So. Dearborn St., CHICAGO 
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D. E. Stewart W. J. Walsh Byron Wolfe 
25 Years’ Experience in 
Western Logging and Timber 
Stewart, 
Walsh & Wolfe 


1001 Bedell Bidg., Portland, Ore. 
Timber Estimatin 





Engineering 
Topographic Surveys 
Logging Appraisals 
Property Management 


References by Permission 

J. C. ATNSWORTH, President, United States National 
Bank, Portland, Ore. 

W. B. AYER, President, Eastern & Western Lumber 
Company, Portland, Ore. 

EDWARD C. CROSSETT, President, Crossett-Watzek- 
Gates, Chicago, IN 

G. B. McLEOD, Vice President, Hammond Lumber 
Company, Portland, Ore. 
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Willapa Lumber Co. 


Old Ss 


pruce 
Hemlock 


Our Specialty 
Vertical Grain Uppers 


Carefully dried—Well manufactured. 
Mills: - RAYMOND, WASH. 
General Sales Office: PORTLAND, ORE, 


Chicago Representative 
Western Wood Products Co., Tribune Tower 


Growth 











r 
Soft Yellow 


FIR 





Finish 


Flooring SPRUCE 
Siding Moulding CEDAR 
Ceiling Thick Clears HEMLOCK 
Factory & Industrial Stock WESTERN 
Try us on your next order. PINE 





SULLIVAN 
LUMBER CO. 
4 Portland, Oregon 








H. J. ANDERSON 
LUMBER CO. 


PRODUCERS OF WESTERN 
Red 


Cedar P OLES Fir P ILING 


RAIL OR CARGO 
301-338 Northwestern Portland, Ore. 


Bank Building 
























THE LUMBERMAN’S ACTUARY 


Shows at a glance the amount of any number of feet 
between 2 feet and 29,000 feet at any price between 


$6.00 and $75.00 a thousand feet. 
book every lumberman can use. Price postpaid, bound 
in leather, $8.50. AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publish- 
ers. 431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Il. 


Seventh edition. A 






News From the South 


Logging Activity in New Mexico 

ALAMOGORDO, N. M., Feb. 21.—With the open- 
ing of the new lumber mill here of the Breece 
Lumber Co. the middle of February came the 
announcement that logging operations in the 
Mescalero Indian reservation will be increased. 
For some time past Cooper & Otey, contractors 
for the Breece company, have been cutting logs 
in the reservation at the rate of 2,000,000 feet 
a month. This work will also be expedited by 
the construction of an extension of the railroad 
from Cloudcroft into the reservation. The Hines 
Lumber Co. has begun operating a lumber mill 
in the timber tract situated south of the head- 
quarters of the agency of the Mescalero Indian 
reservation. This company has a contract to cut 
approximately 400,000,000 feet of timber upon 
the reservation. In the Turkey Creek Canyon 
of the reservation Roderick Johnson has just be- 
gun operating a second lumber mill. 


Heavy Lumber Movement in Texas 


SLATON,. TEX., Feb. 21.—In order to meet the 
demands of the oil development campaign that 
is being carried on in the Panhandle and the 
south plains region of Texas, where many test 
wells are being drilled, the Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe is handling more lumber and derrick 
timbers than ever before in its history. This 
traffic has its origin along the lines of the sys- 
tem in east Texas, where the mills are situated, 
and the movement into the oil fields, 700 miles, 
is continuous over its lines. Not only is an un- 
precedented amount of building materials being 
used by the oil companies but the local yards are 
doing a record-breaking business in supplying 
the needs of home-builders in northwest Texas. 
The heavy freight movement of the Santa Fe 
has necessitated the expansion of its yards at 
this division point. Its track facilities here are 
being increased approximately 50 percent. The 
improvements which are now under way here by 
the company will cost more than $300,000, it is 
stated. 





Importations to Mexico Keep Up 


MONTEREY, MExIco, Feb. 19.—Lumber im- 
portations to Mexico from the United States are 
keeping up remarkably well, notwithstanding 
the general economic depression of the country. 
The American Smelting & Refining Co. recently 
received a shipment of thirty cars of mixed lum- 
ber, brought from Seattle to Tampico by the 
freighter Point Lobos. This material will be 
used for various improvements at the smelters 
of the company, it is stated. 

The Consolidated Lumber Co. received two 
cargoes of lumber during the last few days. One 
shipment of 1,000,000 feet was brought to Tam- 
pico from Seattle by the freighter El Capitan, 
and another shipment of 1,000,000 feet was 
brought in by the freighter Salem from Orange, 
Tex. 





Rushing Plant to Completion 

PicKENS, 8. C., Feb. 21.—The Appalachian 
Lumber Co. has started cutting logs near Nine 
Times and skidding them out of the woods. This 
big concern is rushing work on its railroad 
tracks, villages, mill buildings and homes for 
operatives. As these near completion the gigan- 
tie proportions of the Appalachian Lumber 
Co.’s plant or community can be more easily 
visualized by the layman. 

Two villages are under construction in the 
timber district of Pickens County, another is 
just beginning and a third, the company’s 
principal village, is being constructed on the 
outskirts of the city of Pickens. 

The railroad construction crew has resumed 
the operation of laying rails, this operation 
having been halted a month ago with the com- 
pletion of the rail laying to Nine Times. The 
grading has been extended to fifteen miles be- 


yond the starting point, and steel laid for a dis- 


tance of ten or twelve miles. 
Two log cutting camps are now in operation 





—one near Nine Times and the other at the 
head of the Big Eastatoee. At present thirty 
head of horses are being used in the skidding 
operations, but a carload of horses is expected 
soon and these will be put to work. 

The company has 225 men working, and the 
number will be increased as skidding gets under 
way. Brick are being hauled for the foundation 
of the company’s office building, which, with 
the company store, will be built near the cotton 
mill village in Pickens. 


Acquires Interest in Lumber Concern 


CHARLESTON, W. Va., Feb. 21.—Myron C. Van 
Gorder, who for the last two and a half years 
has been sales manager of the Peytona Lumber 

o., Inc., Huntington, W. Va., has acquired an 
interest in the R. G. Brugan Lumber Co., of 
Charleston, having been associated with that con- 
cern since Jan. 1. Mr. Van Border has been en- 
gaged in the hardwood lumber business in West. 
Virginia for the last ten years, during a part 
of which time he and Mr. Grugan both weré em- 
ployed by a well known concern manufacturing 
hardwoods. 


Elected Company Director 


Kansas City, Mo., Feb. 21.—At a meeting 
of the stockholders of the Long-Bell Lumber Co., 
held here Feb. 7, R. 8S. 
Davis, traffic manager 
of the company, was 
elected a director. AIF 
other directors were re- 
elected. 

Mr. Davis joined the 
company in 1903 after 








R. 8S. DAVIS. 
Kansas City, Mo.; 


Elected a Director of 
Long-Bell Lumber Co. 











twenty-four years of 
service in the. traffic de- 
partments of various 
railroads. He has had 
charge of the Long-Bell 
company’s traffic inter- 
ests since the beginning 
of his service. His home 
is in Kansas City. 


Appointed Exclusive Sales Agent 


BEAUMONT, TEx., Feb. 21.—Announcement is 
made by the Keith Lumber Co. that it has been 
appointed exclusive sales agent for the Hicks- 
baugh (Tex.) mill of the Lodwick Lumber Co. 
This joins one of the biggest mill plants in 
the South with one of the largest and oldest 
wholesale lumbering concerns. The Hicksbaugh 
mill has a monthly capacity of 1,500,000 feet of 
longleaf southern pine and the new connection 
gives the Keith concern a fine line of pine lum- 
ber and timbers to join with its already exten- 
sive hardwood business and places it in position 
to handle orders of any size for longleaf south- 
ern pine, Louisiana red cypress or any sort or 
grade of southern hardwood. 


Mill to Make 34-inch Oak Flooring 


ORANGE, VA., Feb. 21.—J. V. Cloud, general 
manager of the Kentucky Oak Flooring Co.,.an- 
nounces that machinery recently has been in- 
stalled in the plant at this place for making 
*-inch flooring. The company’s mill at Win- 
chester, Ky., heretofore has made flooring this 
thickness, while the mill at Orange has made 
only }%-inch flooring. O. A. Moeller, who was 
with the Kentucky Oak Flooring Co. in Win- 
chester, Ky., has moved to New York, where he 
is office manager for the James McBride Floor- 
ing Co. 
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“The Beautiful” 
The lady on the railroad train looks out of doors and sees 
That sort of soft and dampish snow that always sticks to trees; 
And then the lady starts to rave, with lots of reason, too, 
About the beauty of the scene, the way that women do. 


For every tree has got an inch of snow on every bough. 

She says she never saw the woods as beautiful as now. 

Oh, some may like them in the spring, and some along in fall, 
But full of snow the trees are then most beautiful of all. 


She loves the green, adores the white, she says it seems as though 
The treees were never quite as fair as when they’re full of snow, 
A winter picture, so she says, that nothin’ else can touch; 

And I agree with her, I guess, but maybe not so much. 


You see, the lady never worked in winter in the wet; 
We have no lady lumberjacks, at least we haven’t yet. 
She never got no cedar out, she never swung an ax; 
But if a thing is beautiful depends upon the fac’s. 


I guess I love the beautiful as well as anyone, 

But not a-hangin’ overhead with fallin’ to be done. 

A barrel of snow upon a limb looks purty, I expec’; 
And yet it ain’t so beautiful a-slidin’ down your neck. 


Snow loaded trees look beautiful, dear lady, from a train, 
But down his neck a shovelful gives any man a pain. 

1d rather have it on the ground when fallin’ of a tree; 
I like the. snow all over.trees, but not all over me. 


The boss don’t brush the branches off, he hands you ax or saw, 
And when he says take somethin’ down the boss’s word is law. 
I guéss a top that’s full of snow quite beautiful appears, 

But it ain’t quite so pleasant, though, to dig it from your ears. 


For when you git an avalanche inside your underwear, 

And feel it slowly leakin’ down inside your pants somewhere, 
Although it may look beautiful along the right of way, 
It’s—well, damned inconvenient is the least that I can say. 


The annual spring derby is 
now being run between the coal 
pile and the weather. 

We wish that Mr. Insull were 
as reluctant to give money: as 
he is to give information. 

Automobile manufacturers 
are said to be proceeding with 
caution. We wish that auto- 
mobile drivers would. 

Mr. Longworth has been re- 
elected speaker of the House, 
but we bet that that doesn’t 
mean a thing at home. 

China seems to be broken up 
into a number of pieces and it 
seems to be just as good for 
China as it generally is. 

Sidney Smith said that he 
was a brave man who first ate 
an oyster, and we will say the 
same for the first woman who 
bobbed her hair. 

When the soothsayer said to 
Caesar, ‘‘Beware the Ides of 
Marech,’’ of course he was re- 
ferring to the necessity of hav- 
ing his income tax statement 
ready. 

The United States seems to be 
having as much success in or- 
ganizing its own League of Na- 
tions as the Federal League had. 

The Supreme Court upholds 
the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission but gives the railroads 
the right of appeal to the Su- 
preme Court. And if a railroad 
man can get any comfort out of 
that he is welcome to it. 
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We See b’ the Papers 
What’s the use of a man’s wife going to 
Europe if she can call him up? 


No, Italy will not reduce her naval armament. 
Mr. Mussolini is the William S. Hart of Europe. 


There are now 3,600 United States troops in 
Nicaragua. We didn’t know we had that many. 


A small town may be said to be a town where 
the dramatic critie gives you the story of the 
play. 

We wonder how the ex-Kaiser feels when he 
sees Mussolini getting away with the same 
stuff? 


When the salary to be paid a ball player is not 
announced you may know that that is what it 
really is. 


Now Germany can ’phone to New York, too. 
But you really can’t say much in three minutes 
in German. 


Automobiles killed only 47 a day in the United 
States during January, but it is the dodging 
that is improving. 

We hope during their spring training the 
ball players will be taught to throw the ball 
instead of the game. 

And, as a defender of the much abused Eng- 
lish language, we would like to ask the captain 
how anybody can land on the ice. 


Some way we can never think of Washing- 
ton as belonging to a Kiwanis Club and being 
ealled George. But we can of Teddy and Abe. 

Patrick Henry said that the only way to judge 
the future was by the past, but if some men were 
judged by their past they wouldn’t have any 
future. 

If we wanted to keep a secret we think we 
would tell it to Mr. Coolidge and if we wanted 
to keep some money we would entrust it to Mr. 
Mellon. 


President Diaz proposes an offensive and de- 
fensive alliance between Nicaragua and the 
United States. Then just let the world dare at- 
tack us! 


Well, They’ll Make the First Payment, 
Anyway 
Some time ago the following paragraph ap- 
peared in this repository of wisdom: 
It is expected that Chicago will buy $48,000,000 
worth of automobiles this year; and pay for them 


next year. 
Why the unwarranted optimism? 


Between Trains 


NEwTOoN, Kan.—Once a year the Newton 
Chamber of Commerce invites in the farmers 
of the community, has a dinner, and then ad- 
journs to the municipal auditorium for an eve- 
ning of good music, and some oratory that is 
not so good. We were not astonished to find 
that the president of the Chamber of Commerce 
was Jack Houston, a lumberman. It is to be 
hoped that the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, the 
Southwestern Lumbermen’s Association, and 
other agencies for the betterment of the lumber 
business, and the lumbermen, have not been 
preaching community development all these 
years for naught. 

Jack Houston, by the way (we trust we are 
not betraying anything confidential), was on 
the stage for eight years, and that ought to fit 
a man for the line-yard business if anything 
will. Jack used to act the part of a traveling 
salesman in a well known American success, and 
we are willing to bet that there was one stage 
salesman who looked like one. (If you want to 
give a newspaper man a good laugh, take him 
to a play where there is a stage reporter.) 

Any man who used to take the part of a trav- 
eling salesman ought to be willing to take the 
part of one now. We are willing to bet that 
Jack never leaves one cooling his heels in an 
outer office, or damns him for something that 
happened down at the mill. Neither does he 
leave him to spend all day Sunday at the hotel 
without taking him to church or shooting him a 
game of pool or something. We have always 
thought that, if we had to call on lumber deal- 
ers, we would like to call exclusively on dealers 
who had once been salesmen, 
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More Dealers 


Each Year Are Sell- 
ing Homes Complete 
Rather Than Lum- 
ber Per M Feet. 


Each’ succeeding 
year finds more lum- 
ber dealers equipping 
themselves to help 
home builders select 
plans for modern 
homes and take care 
of the actual work of 
building. Many of 
these dealers have 
found our house plans 
helpful. Our 


New House 


Plan Book 


embraces 23 late plans 
and is compiled so that 
you can loan it to pros- 
pective home builders 
for selecting the house 
plan best suited to their 
needs. You can get a 
copy FREE by writ- 
ing us today. 


It will help you show 
home builders the value 
of building for looks as 
well as for comfort. 


Amevican{iimberman 


*431 South Dearborn St., 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Est. 1873. 


Read wherever lumber is 
cut or sold, 

















Decision in Antitrust Case 


‘*The aim and result of every price-fixing 
agreement, if effective, is the elimination of 
one form of competition. The power to fix 
prices, whether reasonably exercised or not, 
involves power to control the market and to 
fix arbitrary and unreasonable prices. The 
reasonable price fixed today may through eco- 
nomic and business changes become the un- 
reasonable price tomorrow. Once established, 
it may be maintained unchanged because of the 
absence of competition secured by the agree- 
ment for a price reasonable when fixed. Agree- 
ments which create such potential power may 
well be held to be in themselves unreasonable 
or unlawful restraints, without the necessity of 
minute inquiry whether a particular price is 
reasonable or unreasonable as fixed and without 
placing on the Government in enforcing the 
Sherman law the burden of ascertaining from 
day to day whether it has become unreasonable 
through the mere variation of economic condi- 
tions. Moreover, in the absence of express 
legislation requiring it, we would hesitate to 
adopt a construction making the difference be- 
tween legal and illegal conduct in the field of 
business relations depend upon so uncertain a 
test as whether prices are reasonable—a deter- 
mination which can be satisfactorily made only 
after a complete survey of our economic organ- 
ization and a choice between rival philosophies. ’’ 

This is the language of the Supreme Court 
in reversing the judgment of the court of ap- 
peals for the second circuit in the Trenton Pot- 
teries Co. case. Twenty individuals and 23 
corporations were convicted in the district 
court for southern New York of violating the 
Sherman antiturst law. The indictment was in 
two counts. The first charged a combination to 
fix and maintain uniform prices for the sale of 
sanitary pottery, in restraint of interstate 
commerce; the second, a combination to re- 
strain interstate commerce by limiting sales of 
pottery to a special group known to respondents 
as ‘‘legitimate jobbers.’’ The court of appeals 
reversed the judgment of the district court on 
both counts on the ground that there were errors 
in the conduct of the trial. The case came to the 
Supreme Court on writ of certiorari from the 
court of appeals. Justice Stone handed down the 
opinion, with three members of the court dis- 
senting. Justice Brandeis did not participate in 
the case. 


Seas: 


Wants Bids on Timber 


Secretary of Agriculture Jardine again 
calls attention to the fact that the Forest 
Service is advertising for competitive bids 
on the two largest timber sales ever offered by 
the Department of Agriculture. These are 
for sales of pulpwood in Alaska, each of 5,- 
000,000,000 board feet. The establishment of 
at least a 200-ton paper mill in Alaska is re- 
quired as a condition of each sale, with the 
opportunity to expand to 500 tons per day. 
The department, Mr. Jardine says, has pre- 
viously indicated that opportunity for paper 
manufacturing in the heavily timbered ‘‘ Pan- 
handle,’’ stretching 300 miles along the coast 
of southeastern Alaska, and cut up by a vast 
system of sheltered waterways readily acces- 
sible the entire year. In this region, he says, 
78,000,000,000 board feet of hemlock and 
spruce and excellent water power make the 
manufacture of newsprint and other forms of 
paper economically feasible. 

Contrary to the popular opinion, this narrow 
strip of mainland and numerous adjacent is- 
lands that extend southerly as a panhandle 
from the main body of the territory has a 
mean temperature for the winter months of 
between 25 and 35 degrees, and the main sea 
channels and most of the small bays are not 
icebound in winter. Because of the Japan 
current this region, which is almost entirely 
included in the Tongass National Forest, has 
a mean temperature in winter 5 degrees higher 
than that of Boston, Mass. It lies along the 





west side of northern British Columbia and is 
about 300 miles in length and 100 miles wide. 
The topography is mountainous, with the lands 
rising quite rapidly from the water’s edge. 
Consequently, there are no climate factors 
which will prevent or seriously hinder the 
operation of pulp and paper mills, or the ship- 
ment of the product to market throughout the 
entire year. 


The Forest Service points out that on each of 
the two sites on which the timber is offered 
for sale an investment of $8,000,000 to $10,- 
000,000 in water power development, manu- 
facturing plants and logging equipment will 
be necessary. To protect this very large in- 
vestment enough timber is offered in each 
sale to supply a 500-ton paper mill, running 
300 days a year, for 50 years, and the proposed 
contract allows that length of time for cut- 
ting the timber. In addition 5 years are al- 
lowed for necessary engineering work and 
building the mill. 


National’s Trade Extension Campaign 


The campaign of the National Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association to complete the fund of 
$1,000,000 a year for a period of five years for an 
industry-wide advertising program is making 
steady progress in a forward direction. 

This statement was made by Wilson Compton, 
secretary-manager, when asked whether he cared 
to make any statement in connection with the 
tour of the West Coast undertaken by W. F. 
Shaw, assistant secretary, and the southern tour 
of Edgar P. Allen. 


Mr. Compton said that from day to day new 
contracts come in. When Messrs. Shaw and 
Allen left Washington the fund still lacked a 
little less than $89,000. On Monday: contrazts 
aggregating $4,000 were received at headquar- 
ters, and the amount required to complete the 
fund is steadily decreasing. 


At the same time a good many declinations 
are being received, but the remarkable thing 
about them is that up to date none of those 
declining to participate have found fault with 
the comprehensive trade extension eampaign. 
Some of them frankly state that they are not in 
a position financially to participate at this 
time. Others are about ‘‘cut out.’’ 


Paint and Varnish Remover 


An effective paint and varnish remover can 
now be made by a process discovered and 
patented by Dr. Max Phillips and M. J. Goss, 
chemists of the color laboratory, bureau of 
chemistry, Department of Agriculture. The 
two chemists have just completed an investi- 
gation on the utilization of para ecymne, which 
comes from an oil obtained as a by-product 
in making paper pulp from wood. The oil from 
which the new paint and varnish remover is 
made was until recently almost wholly an 
economie waste. It has been variously esti- 
mated that from 750,000 to 2,000,000 gallons of 
this material are annually produced in the 
sulphite pulp mills of the United States. The 
paint and varnish remover is prepared by mix- 
ing para cymne with grain alcohol, wood al- 
chohol and acetone, in equal parts by volume. 

The most effective method for removing 
paint and varnish, it is pointed out, is to 
apply the new remover to the surface to be 
treated and after three to five minutes the 
softened paint or varnish may very easily be 
removed by means of a seraper. It has been 
dedicated to the people of the United States, 
thus making it possible for any one in the 
country to make or use the new remover with- 
out the payment of royalties to the inventors. 

Department chemists in recent years also 
have worked out processes for utilizing such 
wastes as straw, rice hulls, peanut hulls and 
cornecobs, as well as for the more profitable 
utilization of various cull fruits and vege- 
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tables. Several commercial concerns are now 
making salable commodities from large quan- 
tities of cull oranges and lemons by these new 
processes. 


Ohio’s Fire Losses 

A study of Ohio’s fire loss statistics just 
completed by the building engineers of the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association 
indicates that the Buckeye State is master- 
ing the fire menace. The ratio of fire loss to 
the value of burnable property is steadily de- 
elining. 

The engineers state that this doubtless will 
be surprising to the people of Ohio, who are 
so accustomed to having total loss figures 
paraded that they are not aware that while 
the amount of burnable property is rapidly 
increasing, the amount of losses relatively de- 
ereases. 


The engineers remark in this connection 
that the popular impression that fire losses 
in Ohio, as well as elsewhere in the United 
States, are out of all proportion to those in 
Europe is partly due to the publication of per 
eapita loss figures without mention of the 
fact that in Europe and the Orient the per 
capita value of tangible wealth is but a frac- 
tion of what it is in the United States. Peo- 
ple with little property, they point out, have 
little to lose by fire. The Ohio analysis is 
part of a nation-wide study of the economic 
significance of American fire losses. 


The Ohio State tax commission reports show 
an increase in real estate values from $5, 277,- 
000,000 in 1917 to $8,524,000,000 in 1925. The 
total improvement valuation, subject to fire 
loss, was $2,470,000,000 in 1917 and $4,217,- 
000,000 in 1925, an increase of 71 percent. Ac- 
cording to the National Board of Fire Under- 
writers, fire losses increased in the same pe- 
riod from $11,590,000 to $18,261,000, or 57.5 
percent. The loss per thousand dollars of 
buildings and equipment subject to fire dam- 


age fell from $4.70 in 1917-18 to $4.33 in 
1924-25. 

The condition in the State as a whole was 
much the same as that found in the six cities 
of Cleveland, Cincinnati, Columbus, Dayton, 
Akron and Toledo, whose total losses in 1924 
(the latest available year) decreased 23 per- 
cent from the 1920-23 average. Moreover, 
each of these cities by itself showed a decrease. 
Also, all showed a marked decrease from 1922, 
and all except Cleveland showed a decrease 
from 1923 to 1924. 


Plan Tourist Development 


Plans are underway for the installation of 
a half-million dollar tourist development on 
the north rim of the Grand Canyon in Grand 
Canyon National Park, Arizona. In making 
this announcement the Department of the In- 
terior stated that bids for the installation have 
been invited under the terms of an Act of 
Congress establishing the park. Bids were to 
be opened by the national park service Feb. 
15. On that date the only bid received was 
from the Utah Parks Co. and was found to 
be satisfactory. 

The company plans to invest approximately 
$550,000 in establishing hotel, camp and al- 
lied facilities on the north rim. The princi- 
pal structure will be a central pavilion of log 
construction. This will contain large lounging 
rooms, recreation hall, store-room, dining 
room that will seat 200 persons, kitchen with 
cold storage plant, shower baths, and acces- 
sories. Sixty-two 2-room guest lodges of log 
construction will be provided. Each room will 
contain twin beds and built-in washstands. 
There will also be five special guest lodges, 
each containing two rooms, with private bath. 
Ample quarters for employees will be provided. 
The plan contemplates that the installation 
will be put in operation by June 15, 1928. The 
company has agreed to develop the water sup- 
ply and to supply electric lighting and sewer 
systems and telephone lines. 








Interstate Commerce Findings 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 21.—Fourth Section 
Order No. 9462, issued by Division 2 of the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission, authorizes the 
application to magnolia lumber from southern 
points the same rates and minimum weights as 
are contemporaneously in effect on hardwood lum- 
ber from and to the same points and to maintain 
higher rates at intermediate points, with the 
proviso that the higher intermediate rates on mag- 
nolia lumber shall not exceed the hardwood rates. 

Action was taken in connection with Fourth 
Section Application No. 13,008, filed by Agent 
F. L. Speiden for and on behalf of carriers par- 
ties to his tariffs, I. C. C. Nos. 959, 989, 996, 1041 
and 1047. The order applies in those instances 
where departures from the long-and-short-haul 
provision lawfully exist in rates on hardwood 
lumber. It covers rates from points in Mississippi 
Valley territory to northern, eastern, western and 
southwestern points as described in I. C. C. 
Nos. 989, 996, 1041 and 1047; also from Ohio 
and Mississippi river crossings and related points, 
Memphis and Nashville, Tenn., and other southern 
points to points of destination in the South as 
described in I. C. C. No. 959. 

To Reopen Docket No. 8,819 

Upon further consideration of the record and 
petition of the Hammond Lumber Co. for further 
hearing, the commission has issued an order re- 
opening Docket No. 8,819—-West Coast Lumber- 
men’s Association et al. vs. Boston & Albany Rail- 
road Co., Director General, as agent, et al. The 
time and place for further hearing will be an- 
nounced. 

Value of Industrial Railroads 


The final value of the Ontonagon Railroad Co., 
owned and used for common-carrier purposes, was 
$43,715, as of June 30, 1918, according to Divi- 
sion 1 of the Commission. The carrier is con- 
trolled by C. H. Worcester through stock owner- 
ship. It owns and operates a single-track stand- 
ard-gage steam railroad extending from Ontonagon 
to Green, Mich., a distance of 6.439 miles. It 
is an industrial railroad. For the year ended 
Dec. 31, 1918, it reports it handled 5,803 tons of 
freight, of which 3,523 tons represented products 








of the forest. Most of the traffic was received from 
the Greenwood Lumber Co., controlled by the 
same interests as the railroad. 

In another decision Division 1 ‘fixes the final 
value of the Natchez, Urania & Ruston Railway 
Co. at $31,500, as of June 30, 1919. The carrier 
is a Louisiana corporation and owns a single- 
track railroad extending from Urania to Olla, 
La., a distance of 5.105 miles. The carrier is an 
industrial railroad. Practically all its traffic com- 
prises forest products and the industry served is 
the Urania Lumber Co. (Ltd.), which is financing 
the railroad. 


Transit Privilege Schedules 


The commission has suspended until June 21 the 
operation of schedules published in Supplement 
No. 4 to Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway 
Co.’s tariff I1.C.C. No. B-4713 which propose to re- 
strict the transit privileges on lumber and articles 
taking lumber rates at Terre Haute, Ind., when 
moving in connection with that railroad, so that 
the stopping in transit for creosoting or preserva- 
tive treatment on the basis of joint through rates 
will not apply on traffic originating on the Gulf, 
Mobile & Northern Railroad, Tennessee Central 
Railway or their side line connections. This would 
result in the prohibition of transit at Terre Haute 
except on the basis of higher combination rates. 


Commission’s Valuation Methods 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 21.—The decision of 
the Supreme Court in the case brought by the 
Los Angeles & Salt Lake Railroad to test the 
valuation methods employed by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, while considered highly im- 
portant, settled nothing finally except the fact 
that the commission is doing this work under au- 
thority specifically delegated by Congress. 

“Its conclusions, if erroneous in law may be 
disregarded,” said Justice Brandeis in handing 
down the unanimous opinion of the court, “but 
neither its utterances nor its processes of reason- 
ing, as distinguished from its acts, are a subject 
for injunction.” 


The court held, in substance, that final valua- 
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tions fixed by the commission can not be challenged 
in the courts until used by the commission as the 
basis for rate making or for some other official 
act. The court did not consider the merits of the 
valuation of the Los Angeles & Salt Lake road, a 
branch of the Union Pacific system. 


In its challenge of the commission’s finding, the 
Los Angeles & Salt Lake, like other railroads that 
are fighting the valuations fixed for them, con- 
tended that the commission used as a basis for 
its finding a valuation different from the exchange 
or sales value. The commission countered with the 
contention that its final valuations are fair and 
equitable for rate-making purposes. The court, 
however, did not go into the merits of either con- 
tention. 


The commission in arriving at final valuations 
is simply completing an investigatory work dele- 
gated by Congress, Justice Brandeis said. He 
added that the railroads are not deprived of any 
constitutional right thereby, but in a proper case 
may go into the courts and on evidence have the 
valuation in a particular case set aside in whole 
or in part where error is clearly shown. 


Revenue Freight Loading Data 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 23.—According to re- 
ports filed today by the carriers, revenue freight 
loaded during the week ended Feb. 12 amounted 
to 968,317 cars, a decrease of 2,575 cars com- 
pared with the preceding week. Compared with 
the corresponding week last year, the total for 
the week ended Feb. 12 was an increase of 50,692 
cars, while it also was an increase of 64,382 cars 
over the corresponding week in 1925. All districts, 
except the northwestern and southwestern, showed 
increases in the total loading of all commodities 
compared with the corresponding week in 1926. 

PRS SEES EE EE SZ) 

THE UNION RAILROAD is inquiring for prices on 
repairs to from 500 to 1,000 hopper cars, accord- 
ing to latest issue of Railway Age. Also, the 
Western Pacific has ordered 100 Hart selective 
ballast cars from Rodger Ballast Car Co.; the 
Canadian National has ordered 500 automobile box 
ears from National Steel Car Corporation, 1,000 
box cars, 60 tons’ capacity, from Canadian Car 
& Foundry Co., and 200 refrigerator cars from 
Hastern Car Co. 





The Minneapolis and St. Paul (Minn.) sash and 
door mills began the current week with signs of 


improved trade. The warmer weather was wel- 
comed and almost immediately resulted in enlarged 
volume of inquiries, not only from city builders 
but from rural communities as well, though rural 
trade probably will not open until after the roads 
are in condition following the spring thaw. But 
in the city, business for the mills is expected to be 
forthcoming without delay. Prices have not de- 
viated from the recently issued new price schedule. 

Plants in Kansas City, Mo., report a little more 
figuring on special jobs, with not much big work 
in sight as yet. The demand for yard stock is a 
little better, both in the city and in the country. 

The door and millwork trade at Buffalo, N. Y., 
has had some setback this week as the result of 
a heavy snowfall, which placed a damper on the 
building trade. While the number of building per- 
mits is not quite up to a year ago, a good many 
plans for dwellings are being filed. 

The Baltimore (Md.) jobbers and manufacturers 
are going along just about as they have done of 
late, with nothing so far developed that might sug- 
gest a material change in the business, either as 
eoncerns prices or supplies. The quotations on 
most of the mill products rule decidedly low. With 





Bert Benson builds better birch bookcases be- 
cause birch blends beautifully; by building 
bookcases better Bert built billions. 


Have you sent in your Piperism? See page 55. 





speculative building reduced to small proportions 
the field of operation is narrowed, and the compe- 
tition in other directions has become all the more 
active. 

At Columbus, Ohio, increased activity is report- 
ed. During the several weeks of mild weather mill- 
work proprietors and estimators were busy figuring 
on new work. Indications point to much building 
in Columbus and vicinity, judging from the amount 
of figuring. Orders have been booked which will 
keep mills operating to about 75 percent of ca- 
pacity for the coming 30 days. Labor is plentiful. 
Door and sash factories are rather busy manufac- 
turing stock for the spring trade. Competition is 
still strong, and profits are reduced as a conse- 
quence. 

The Termeer Manufacturing Co., chartered with 
a capital of $10,000, will take over the woodwork- 
ing business operated at 2583 North High street, 
Columbus, for the last six years under the name 
of George J. Termeer & Son. With the incorpora- 
tion of the company a general expansion in the 
products of the company will be made, enlarging the 
list to include show cases, mantels, store fixtures 
and the like. Additional woodworking equipment 
will be installed. George J. Termeer is president, 
L. A. Spencer, vice president and secretary, and 
William H. DeWitt, treasurer. 

Announcement has been made of the sale of the 
plant and yard of the Huntington Sash, Door & 
Trim Co., Huntington, W. Va., to the West Vir- 
ginia Rail Co. The selling company is one of the 
older lumber concerns of that city. 


The sash and door factories of Los Angeles, 
Calif., have been holding their own, although the 
demand has not been as good as expected. How- 
ever, this is the result of the heavy rainfall, and 
the coming week is expected to make up for lost 


time. Trade in the rural districts is reported very 
satisfactory for this time of the year. There have 
been no price changes. bd 


Will Furnish White House Millwork 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Feb. 23.—The contract for 


the millwork for the new third story of the White’ 


House at Washington, D. C., has been awarded 
to A. T. Rydell (Inc.), Minneapolis manufacturer 
of sash, doors and millwork, Mr. Ryde announced 
today. 

Twenty rooms are to be added to the White 
House, under present remodeling plans, which call 
for construction of a third story. Pine, birch and 
cedar will be used for the millwork job, Mr. Rydell 
said, and the products will be made from Minne- 
sota lumber as far as possible. The factory is to 
begin work on the order at once, manufacturing 
sash, doors, trim, frames and other interior -equip- 
ment. Delivery of the completed material is sched- 
uled for Sept. 1. 


Careful Handling of Export Doors 

PORTLAND, ORB., Feb. 19.—That the doors may 
not be soiled by perspiring hands, longshoremen 
working in this port loading doors on vessels are 
furnished gloves by the stevedoring companies. 
Large quantities of doors are shipped from here 
regularly to England and other countries across 
the Atlantic. 

To demonstrate good house construction and eco- 
nomical furnishing a model home was thrown 
open here today for public inspection. It will 
remain open for two weeks. The demonstration 
is the joint work of a Portland builder of homes 
and one of the large department stores. The value 
and beauty of veneer work is also stressed. The 
statement is made that the modern method of 
veneering wood increases the strength 80 percent, 
due to the hydraulic pressure used in applying the 
veneer, and at the same time makes it possible 
to use the finest grain effects. 


TIMBER LAND SALES 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA., Feb. 21.—Several transac- 
tions in the timber and naval stores industry in 
south Georgia were announced last week, the 
largest of which was the leasing by the Gillican- 
Chipley Company of approximately 250,000 acres in 
the vicinity of Cogdell, Ga., from Alex Sessoms. 
The lease gives the Gillican-Chipley Company full 
stumpage and turpentining rights and it is now 
installing equipment for its handling. Additional 
homes for workmen are being built. Outlet from 
this property is secured by a short line from Cog- 
dell to Waycross. Bruce Douglas has leased to 
W. O. Campbell about 6,000 acres in the Mud 
Creek district in Lanier County, Georgia. The 
lease is for seven years and besides the use of the 
farm and timberland. B. Oliver, of Waycross, 
Ga., has bought timber rights on a tract located 
near Homerville from A. D. Sigman. Sawmill 





machinery has been installed and operations have’ 


begun. . B. Williams has commenced the opera- 
tion of his new saw mill near Waycross. The 
plant is cutting about 10,000 feet per day. 





Mosite, ALA., Feb. 21.—W. T. Lucas and son of 
Carthage, Miss., have. sold their lumber mill and 
timber lands to the Pearl River Lumber Co., the 
consideration being $2,000,000. The sale is one 
of the largest timber deals made of recent years in 
Leake County. The mill is located at Walnut 
yey and the new owner will assume control 
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Colored Pencils as Time Savers 


It is an undisputed fact that pictures are val- 
uable assets in catching the public eye, and it is 
also true that the average person can learn things 
more rapidly through visual education than any 
other way. The effect of things through the eye, 
or in a “visual” way, has been the subject of 
much study by psychologists and scientists in dif- 
ferent ways, but it is only of late that medical in- 
stitutions have 
taken up the idea 
of effecting cures 
almost’ entirely 
through the 
channel of color 
reactions. 

In this con- 
nection it is in- 
teresting to note 
that planning 
commissions in 
many large cities 
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now so common 
in many city 
streets and elim- 
inate eye-strain and accompanying ifeitable dis- 
positions. In the same trend with ese move- 
ments, it is learned that many leading business 
concerns are beginning to appreciate the value of 
color as a time saver in their business. offices, 
and utilizing different colored stationery in various 
departments. 

Closely upon this move has followed the use of 
colored pencils as a means of separating and check- 
ing various items in business. Banks, insurance 
companies and similar concerns are now using 
colored pencils as time savers in their work with 
gratifying results. In ordinary routine office 
work, bill clerks, accountants, surveyors, book- 
keepers, etc. find colored pencils of exceptional 
value. The demand for small-leaded colored pen- 
cils has grown so rapidly that the American Crayon 
Co., of Sandusky, Ohio, the well known -maker of 
“Old Faithful’. products, has recently ‘perfected 
a new éet of such pencils. In colors they come 
in yellow, red, blue, green and vidlet,. and are 
wrapped in paper, making them easy to keep 
sharp, and long in wearing qualities. Their cost 
is slight and once used these pencils will prove. an 
asset in every business establishment. 


Hands Leave Print in Wood 


Three generations of users wore away the hard 
hickory handle of the hammer shown in the ac- 
companying illustration until the wood was molded 
to the shape of their hands. The hammer is the 





Hammer in 
constant use 
for thirty 
years 


kind used for setting the teeth of hand saws and 
was in constant use for thirty years in the factory 
of Henry Disston & Sons (Inc.), of Philadelphia, 
Pa. It is now the treasured possession of a Disston 
employee, who received it from his father and, 





after using it himself for many years, handed it 
down to his son. 


In manufacturing a saw each tooth must be 
tapped with a hammer to make alternate teeth 
project slightly on each side of the saw. The 
number of teeth in a saw varies, but will average 
about 180 and an expert saw maker will set the 
teeth of 300 saws a day. This figures up to the 
astonishing total of more than 12,000,000 hammer 
blows a year by a single workman which would 
make 360,000,000 blows dealt with this hammer 
during the thirty years it was in use. It was the 
grip of the hand and these millions of blows that 
gradually wore away the hard wood. 


Power Shovel Has Various Uses 


Versatility and ruggedness are among the fea- 
tures of the ‘American’ model “K’ gasoline 
shovel, which is illustrated and described in a new 
booklet recently issued by the American Hoist & 
Derrick: Co., with works and executive offices at 
St. Paul, Minn., copy of which can be secured by 
writing to the St. Paul office, 63- South Robert 
Street. This model “K” power equipment is being 
used to advantage in the lumber industry, being 
employed extensively by both loggers and lumber 
manufacturers. 

When the model “K” has completed the job for 
which it was purchased, with the exception of a 
few minutes for adjustments, it can swing to an 
entirely different type of work; according to-the 

















**American’’ model ‘‘ K’’ power machine used 
as pile driver 


manufacturer. This makes it possible to keep the 
machine constantly at work, going from a road 
cutting job in rough country to handling material 
in the mill yard, or possibly leaving that job of 
driving piling on a new bridge and taking up work 
as a log loader or general purpose crane. The 
fact that the ‘‘American’” model “K” power ma- 
chine can become an efficient performer as a drag- 
line excavator, pile driver, general purpose crane, 
shovel or log loader, with only the lapse of time 
necessary to change the boom, makes it a piece 
of equipment of which all around use insures a 
steady income. 


The “American” model “K’’ mounted on continu- 
ous chain treads—which is the applied name for 
the “American” crawler type of traveling mechan- 
ism—is able to penetrate the roughest country. It 
can climb hills and travel over rough and uneven 
ground with apparent ease, while the broad steel 
tread frames make it possible to crawl over the 
soft spots. Due to this ruggedness of construction 
the “American” model “K” is able to keep on the 
job in rough country where a breakdown would 
mean several days’ delay. The traveling mechan- 
ism is sufficiently narrow to conform to railway 
shipping clearances, making it possible to ship the 
machine on a flat car without dismantling. 
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is assured when you order 
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Forty-nine users were asked what 
their experience had been with the 
Improved Phillips Window Frame 
Machine. 


Every single one said, “It’s a’ great 
labor saver—”, “makes more profits for 
us—”, “speeds up our output,” and so 
forth ! 

These plants ranged in size from 
the largest in the country to the small- 
est,including the in-betweens,showing | 
that no matter how large or how small 
the mill, there is a profit-making place 
for the Improved Phillips Window 
Frame Machine. 
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A highly specialized prod- 
uct, which costs no more than 
ordinary closet lining. Made 
of Tennessee Aromatic Red 
Cedar, accurately sawn, 
tongue-and-grooved and end 
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Supercedar not only kills 
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“rents” houses 
inents, too. 


Dealers supplied from ware- 
house stocks at convenient 
points. Car lots direct from 
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Mills: Jacksonville and Sumner, Fla. 
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Business Changes 


Denver—Chenault-Clem Lumber Co. 
changing name to Chenault-Scott Lumber Co 


COLORADO. 


GEORGIA. Savannah—John G. Butler Bldrs. Supply 
Co. is reported to have purchased plant of Savannah 
Lumber Co. and 35-acre tract. 


IDAHO. Montpelier—Gem State Lumber Ce. succeed- 
ed by Montpelier Coal & Lumber Co. 


ILLINOIS. Blandinsville—M. Hainline & Sons chang- 
ing name to Hainline & Sons Lumber Co. : 

Woodstock—William S. McConnell purchases controll- 
ing interest in Dacy Lumber Co. 

INDIANA Corunna—Milo J. Thomas succeeded by 
Arnold Bros. 

Jasper—Jasper Novelty Works changing name to In- 


diana Desk Co.; new addition to plant to be erected, four 
stories, 60x80 ft 


IOWA. Ft. Dodge—Williams Lumber & Coal Co. 
changing name to Central Lumber & Coal Co. 


KANSAS. Wichita—Carl McCaslin purchased interest 
in A. C. Houston Lumber Co. 


MARYLAND. Shadyside—Weems & Thomas succeed- 
ed by W. M. Thomas Lumber Co. 


MICHIGAN. Allegan—Allegan Woodworking Corpo- 
ration and Baker & Co. succeeded by Baker Furniture 
Factories (Inc.). 

MICHIGAN. Fenton—Fenton Lumber Co., formerly 
owned by Earl Love, succeeded by Wallace Bros. 


MINNESOTA. Red Wing—Trimbelle Lumber Co., 
former owner of Central Lumber Co., closed a deal for 
the lumber property in West Red Wing formerly owned 
and operated by the Simonson-Orendorff Lumber Co. 

NEW YORK. Syracuse—D. C. Hardy Lumber Co. 
succeeded by F. M. Whitten Lumber Co. 

Westfield—J. Vernon Wantshouse succeeded by Wants- 
house Lumber Co. 


OKLAHOMA. Norman—Sutherland Lumber Co. sold to 
Choctaw Lumber Co. (Correction of former report.) 

Leedey—A. L. West Lumber Co. purchased by Fred 
Parks, manager of Seawell Lumber Co., and stocks will 
be consolidated. 

Shawnee—Weleetka Lumber Co. will move general 
ng to Shawnee from Weleetka; will open new yard 
1ere, 

OREGON. Leona—Roy Beebe has purchased the busi- 
ness of the Leona Mill & Lumber Co., and will operate 
sawmill. 

Portland—J. 8S. Slavens has retired from Hawthorne 
Hardwood Flooring Co., and the business will be con- 
tinued by H. B. and R. C. Slavens. 


PENNSYLVANIA. Bridgeville—Bridgeville Lumber & 
Supply Co. succeeded by Bridgeville Lumber Co. 

TEXAS. Lufkin—Boynton Lumber Co. reported to 
have acquired lumber interests of Philip A. Ryan Lum- 
ber Co., including 50,000 capacity hardwood mill, lum- 
ber sheds, 20 acres of land, 20 dwellings, etc.; plans 
converting plant into hardwood and pine mill, erect dry 
kilns, planing mill, sheds, etc. 

Orange—W. L. Blanchard has acquired the lumber 
yard of the Ellis & Perry Lumber Co., in Orangefield, 
and the sawmill of Ellis & Blanchard in Orange, and 
= operate both under name of W. L. Blanchard Lum- 

r Co. 

WASHINGTON. Lyman—John Blanton and Joe Hea- 
ley have purchased the tie mill of R. V. Wyatt & Sons. 


Seattle—H. F. Erwin, cabinet maker, 7200 Califor- 
nia St., sold to J. 8S. Brown. 
. 
Incorporations 
ARKANSAS. Hot Springs—Valley Lumber Co., incor- 
porated; capital, $100,000. 
CALIFORNIA. 


Gridley—Bountiful Lumber Co., in- 
corporated; capital, $20,000. 


ILLINOIS. Chicago—Munago Co. increasing capital 
to $120,000; furniture. 

Mattoxn—Mattoon Woodworking Co., incorporated; 
capital, $10,000 

INDIANA. Indianapolis—North Shore Construction 


& Lumber Co. of Indiana, incorporated. 

Hammond—Standard Lumber & Coal Co., incorporated; 
eapital, $100,000: retail. 

Terre Haute—Hooton-Bray Lumber Co., incorporated; 
eapital, $50,000; succeeds Hooton Lumber Co. 

IOWA. Davenport—Gordon-VanTine Co., 
rated; capital, $250,000. 

LOUISIANA. Bastrop—Morehouse Lumber & Building 
Material Co., incorporated; capital, $50,000 


re-incorpo- 


Bastrop—Lamar Lumber Co., incorporated; capital, 
$1,000,000. 

New Orleans—Hardwood Handle Mills, incorporated; 
capital, $30,000. 

MASSACHUSETTS. Springfield—Martin Lumber Co. 
increasing capital from $50,000 to $100,000. 

MICHIGAN. Rodyal Oak—Graves Lumber Co., incor- 
porated; capital, $150,000. 

MISSISSIPPI. Osyka—-Totten Veneer & Lumber Co 
increasing capital to $75,000. 

MISSOURI. Kirksville Seatite White Lumber Co., 
incorporated; capital, $50,00€ 

NEW YORK. Colonie—R. anita & Sons, incorpo- 
rated; capital, $20,000. 


Fort Edward—Wm. M. Bronk Coal & Lumber Co., in- 
corporated; capital, $100,000. 

Mineola—Nassau Suffolk Lumber & Supply Corpora- 
tion, incorporated; capital, $20,000. 

Syracuse—Tully Lumber & Coal Co., incorporated; cap- 
ital, 200 shares, no par value. 

Watertown—G. W. White & Son, incorporated; cap- 
ital, $210,000. 

OHIO. Cleveland—Lake Timber Co., incorporated; 
eapital, $10,000; to deal in lumber and timbers, whole- 
sale and retail. 

Cleveland—Ajax Door & Trim Co., incorporated; cap- 
ital, $10,000; to deal in and distribute doors, sash and 
interior millwork of all kinds. 


OKLAHOMA. yg ee Lumber Co., incorpe- 
rated; capital, $50,000; retail 


oe Pine & Supply Co., 
capital, $25,000 


OREGON. Pertient— H. H. McLaughlin & Co., in. 
corporated; capital, $10,000; sawmill. 

Portland—West ‘Coast Woodworking & Construction 
Co., incorporated; capital, $10,000; lumber manufacture 
and woodworking. 

Portland—Convertible Auto Co., incorporated; capital, 
$10,000; bodies. 


TEXAS. Houston—Lingo-Henden Lumber Co., incor- 
porated; capital, $30,000; old concern. 
_McAlien—Valley Lumber Co., incorporated, 


incorporated; 


capital, 


~~, e 
Uvalde—Mayhew Lumber Co. increasing capital from 


$200,000 to $300,000 


WASHINGTON. Abeoten— Railroad Contracting Co., 
incorporated; capital, $10,000; contracting and logging. 
—_— Sash & Door Co., capital decreased to 


New Sheds and Yard Improvements 


COLORADO. Pueblo—King Investment & Lumber Co, 
will make improvements, one story and basement addi- 
tion; cost, $10,000, including motor-driven equipment. 

Pueblo—Newton Lumber Co. will erect addition and 
add plate glass department; new fixtures to be installed, 

TEXAS. Houston—Steves Lumber A} Bldg. Co. mak- 
ing general repairs to cost about $1, 

Houston—Independent Lumber Co. aan new shed; 
cost about $1,500. 

Naples—Denman Lumber Co. 
warehouse buildings. 


New Ventures 


ARKANSAS. Siloam Springs—Beverly Farms (Inc.) 
recently started a sawmill. 

CALIFORNIA. Encanto—San Diego Lumber Co. has 
established a branch yard. 

Los Angeles—Hepburn-Topham Mill Co. organized to 
engage in lumber, milling, sash and door business. 

Los Angeles—Sunset Sash, Door Milling Co. organ- 
ized. 

Los Angeles—Walker Lumber & Mfg. Co. has been 
organized. 

Los Angeles—Associated Material Co. has been or- 
ganized to engage in building material business at 515 
Hewitt St. Firm is composed of Fred Selander and 
Fred W. Stoll. 

Pasadena—Pasadena Mfg. Co. has engaged in the lum- 
ber, millwork, sash and door business. 

Sacramento—Cutter Mill & Lumber Co. will establish 
offices and yards at 12th and B streets. 

Sacramento—F. D. Butler and H. C. Ferguson have 
formed a partnership under name of Western Lumber 
Co. with headquarters at 217 12th St. 

IDAHO. Boise—HEdward L. Markel and C. A. Hen- 
derson have engaged in the woodworking business at 
203 N. 9th St 

ILLINOIS. Astoria and Bardolph—W. E. Terry Lum- 
ber Co. has started a retail business. 

Clearing—Joy Tarbell Lumber Co. recently started a 
wholesale business. 

Rustville—W. E. Terry Lumber Co., of Aurora, has 
started a retail business here. 

INDIANA. Fort Wayne—Fort Wayne Lumber Co. has 
added a ——— roofing department with Frederick G. 
Pratt as manager. 

North Judson—North Judson Mill & Supply Co. has 
started a truck body manufacturing business. 

MISSISSIPPI. Hattiesburg—L. D. Leach & Co. has 
started a wholesale office here. 

Zama—Bollinger-Franklin Co., Kosciusko, reported to 
plan establishment of a creosoting plant here. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Lenoir—A. G. Spencer, of the 
Wood Finishing Co., Jamestown, N. Y., is establishing 
warehouse and sales office for finishing material. 

Clinton—Leon and L. C. Boney will establish a wood 
handle and novelty plant here. 

OKLAHOMA. Lahoma—P. H. Poindexter putting in 
lumber yard. 

OREGON. Lakeview—Wilson Strawn will open a lum- 
ber yard and builders’ supply business here about 
March 1. 

Viola—Elliott Saw Mill engaging in business here. 


PENNSYLVANIA. Philadelphia—A. I. Mitchell has 
started a wholesale and commission lumber business at 
1600 Arch St. 


TEXAS. Dalhart—Burrow Lumber Co. opening retail 


remodeling office and 


yard. 
McLean—W. M. Moore Lumber Co. opening branch 
e 


re. 

Skidmore—South Texas Lumber Co. opening yard. 

WASHINGTON. Kosmos—Christ Carlson has started 
a sawmill. 

Seattle—Parcher Fir & Hemlock Co. opening whole- 
sale and commission lumber business at 1143 Henry Bldg. 


New Mills and Equipment 


INDIANA. Hartford City—Overhead Door Corporation 
building addition, 60x88 feet, the fourth since the plant 
was established. 

KENTUCKY. Louisville—Southern Veneer. Co. has 
announced plans for an addition to cost $35,000, at its 
plant at 2ist and Standard avenues. 

MISSISSIPPI. Crystal Springs—W. R. Young, R. F. 
D., No. 2, reported in market for a complete circular 
saw outfit, including boiler and engine, head blocks to 
open 36 to 40 inches. Outfit to be shipped to tropics to 
cut mahogany. 

NEW JERSEY. Hoboken—The American Lead Pen- 
cil Co. has let the contract for erection of seven-story 
75x100 ft. factory building, at Fifth St. and Willow Ave. 

SOUTH CAROLINA. Greenville—Harbro Mfg. Co., 
furniture, National Highway, is erecting 50x90 ft. ad- 
dition to cost about $12,000. 

TENNESSEE. Butler—William 8. Whiting Lumber 
Co., Shulls Mills, N. C., reported to establish a band- 
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mill and planer at this point, has right-of-way secured 
for railroad to transport logs from Beech Mountain. 
VIRGINIA. Dooley—Jackson Bros. Lumber Co. has 
started work on a camp. Will install a mill to develop 
40,000 acres of timber land. 
WASHINGTON. Bellingham—Whatcom Falls Mills 
Oo., sawmill, enlarging plant, estimated cost of $40,000. 


Casualties 


ARKANSAS. Benton—E. A. Parker Stave Co., loss 
by fire, $25,000 


CALIFORNIA. Fresno—Plant of Valley Body & Ra- 


.diator Co. damaged by fire, $100,000. 


INDIANA. Evansville—Monitor Furniture Co., loss by 
fire in dry kiln and contents, $10,000. 

IOWA. Mystic—Hawkeye Lumber Co., loss by fire; 
plant almost destroyed. 

KENTUCKY. Flemingsburg—P. G. Hall, lumber yard 
damaged by fire, $1,000. 

OHIO. Portsmouth—H. Leet Lumber Co., 


. $75,000 loss by 
re, ,000. 


TROUBLE AND LITIGATION 


SHATTLE, WASH., Feb. 19.—In the superior court 
at Mount Vernon, Tuesday, Judge George A. Joiner 
rendered an opinion disposing of property of the 
Clear Lake Lumber Co., at Clear Lake, involving 
a valuation of about a million, against which is a 
mortgage amounting to $669,000 and $68,363 in- 
terest. The mortgagee (Bank of California, Na- 
tional Association, a corporation) has a claim on 
all the property covered by the mortgage, except 
(1) machinery in the mill, valued at $140,000, 
sold by Allis-Chalmers under a conditional sales 
contract, this machinery going to the creditors; 
(2) a boiler valued at $15,000 going to the cred- 


itors, as does one of the locomotives valued at 
about $8,000. The receivers are given a judgment 
against ‘the Puget Sound & Cascade Railroad Co. 
in $53,138 ; also a prior lien of $10,000 on all the 
property. Considerable property belonging to the 
Clear Lake Lumber Co. was not included in the 
mortgage held by the bank, and therefore is not 
included in the court ruling. The court holds as to 
the claim of the California National Bank for right 
to recover against the Clear Lake Sales Corpora- 
tion and the National Bank of Everett for a con- 
version of logs prior to payment of the amount 
alleged to be. required to free the logs from the 
lien of the plaintiff’s mortgage, that between April 
1, 1925, and Aug. 12, 1925, there was cut and de- 
livered at Clear Lake off from contract lands 
31,428,620 feet of logs; but the court does not be- 
lieve the plaintiff is entitled to recover against 
either of those defendants on account thereof, as 
it seems that any lien which plaintiff had has been 
waived, and that the title to the logs passed. The 
court orders the sale of the mortgaged property. 


ToRONTO, OnT., Feb. 21.—Dankert & Skipton, 
who operated a retail lumber yard and small plant 
at Weston, Ont., have assigned and the business, 
stock, equipment etc., are being offered for sale at 
a valuation of a little over $16,000. 


JAMESTOWN, N. Y.., Feb. 21.—Augustus F. Allen 
and Earl R. Morrison, of this city, have been ap- 
pointed receivers in the equity receivership brought 
against the Herrick Manufacturing Corporation, of 
Falconer, a suburb. The petitioner is the Atlas 
Plywood Corporation, of Boston. The Herrick cor- 
poration manufactures furniture and has about 80 
employes. Liabilities are $130,979.85 and assets 
$162,759.19. 





GEORGE H. 
lumbermen of Colorado, died on Feb. 16 at the 


FLIEGER, one of the oldest 
age of 71. He had. been in the employ of Mc- 
Phee & McGinnity Co., of Denver, for 47 years, 
beginning with the job of piling lumber and 
gradually working his way up until at the time 
of his death he was head of the estimating de- 
partment and retail sales department. Perhaps 
no lumberman in the Rocky Mountain district 
was so widely known, because he handled the 
business of the company with the big contrac- 
tors throughout that region, and he was highly 
esteemed by all. A half century ago Mr. Flieger 
went to Colorado from Nova Scotia, his birth- 
place, and soon afterwards entered the employ 
of McPhee & McGinnity Co. His death is 
mourned in the company not only as a loss to 
the organization but as the passing of a true 
friend. The officers and managers paid a glow- 
ing tribute to his memory in the following lines: 


The working tools have fallen from his grasp, 
The journey ended for his weary feet; 

Sleep holds his tired hands in soothing grasp, 
His work is done, his temple is complete. 


Mr. Flieger passed through all the offices of 
the Masonic Blue Lodge, Chapter and Com- 
mandery, and was an active member of El Jebel 
Shrine. He leaves two daughters and one son. 


Cc. M. SMALL, Pembroke, Ont., widely known 
among lumber manufacturers in the Ottawa 
galley, passed away on Feb. 15 at his home. Mr. 
Small had been active in connection with bush 
operations until three weeks ago, when he de- 
veloped pneumonia, which resulted fatally. Mr. 
Small, who was 64 years of age, was the son of 
the late Mathew Small. He lived at Alice, Ont., 
until 1912, operating a farm and interesting him- 
self extensively in the lumbering industry. In 
1912 he moved to Pembroke, where he became 
foreman for the Pembroke Lumber Co. Sub- 
sequently he was appoined woods superintendent 
for the Colonial Lumber Co. and when that com- 
pany changed hands in 1923 Mr. Small accepted 
the position of woods superintendent for the 
Edwards Lumber & Pulp Co. He was held in 
the highest possible esteem by officials of the 
company and by all with whom he came in con- 
tact. Mr. Small married Miss Anna Ryan in 
1892 who, with six children, survive him. He 
was a member of the Arch Chapter of Masons 
of New Liskeard, Ont., a member of Pembroke 
Masonic Lodge and a member of the I. O. O. F. 


JAMES O’MALLEY, aged 76, retired Missouri 
lumberman, died Feb. 6, at Colorado Springs, 
Colo., where he had made his home for the last 
twenty-one years. Mr. O’Malley was born in 
County Mayo, Ireland, Aug. 1, 1850. He spent 
his early boyhood in Scotland and came to Amer- 
ica in 1868 going to St. Louis, Mo., where his 
brother Ed was employed in a lumber yard. 
After working for Schoenberg and Eau Claire 
lumber companies for a few years, he and his 
brother Ed started in the retail lumber business 
at Albany, Mo., in 1879. In 1885 they bought out 
two yards at King City, Mo., where James 
O’Malley lived for nine years and then removed 
to Clyde, Mo., where he operated a retail yard 
until 1906. He sold out that year and moved to 
Colorado Springs, where he had lived a retired 
life up to the time of his death. Mr. O’Malley 
leaves a widow, two daughters at home: Mar- 
garet and Nora O’Malley, and three sons: Ed- 


ward L. and John G., of Phoenix, Ariz., and 
James P. of Billings, Mont. P. J. O’Malley, a 
brother, is in the lumber business at Plattsburg, 
Mo. The sons have yards in Arizona and Mon- 
tana and sash and door houses in Arizona, 
Texas, and New Mexico. Mr. O’Malley was a 
member of the Knight of Columbus. 


CHRISTOPHER S&S. RAESSER, retired lumber- 
man and shipper of Milwaukee, Wis., died at 
his home in that city on Feb. 22 at the age of 
85. Mr. Raesser entered the lumber and ship- 
ping business after the Civil War under the 
firm name of Chipman & Raesser, with head- 
quarters at Bailey’s Harbor, Wis. Two of the 
fleet of sailboats are still on the Great Lakes. 
Mr. Raesser was born in Rochester, N. Y., and 
moved to Milwaukee with his parents when he 
was three years old. He enlisted in the 5th 
Wisc. Cavalry at the outbreak of the Civil War. 
He was a member of the Wisconsin assembly 
for three terms and was first superintendent of 
the home for dependent children at Wauwatosa, 
Wis. Four children survive. Funeral services 
were conducted on Friday, Feb. 25, by E. B. Wol- 
cott Post, G. A. R., of which he was a member. 


HUGH McLEAN. The funeral of Hugh Mc- 
Lean, president of the Hugh McLean Lumber 
Co., was held at the family home in Buffalo, 
N. Y., on Feb. 17 and was largely attended by 
the lumbermen of Buffalo and other cities. The 
services were conducted by Rev. Robert Clarke, 
of Lafayette Presbyterian Church. The hon- 
orary bearers included: Henry C. Boller, L. G. 
DeGraffe, Maurice E. Preisch, James D. Mc- 
Callum, Harry A. Plumley, Albert J. Chestnut, 
Shirley G. Taylor, Henry I. George, C. Walter 
Betts, William A. Perrin, H. E. Montgomery, 
Millard S. Burns, John McLeod, Albert A. Ma- 
son, Orson E. Yeager, Ganson Depew, Harry L. 
Abbott, Gabriel Elias, Burton Hurd, and 
E. V. Babcock, of Pittsburgh. The active bear- 
ers were Ralph Bond, Cincinnati; Ernest Bond 
and John Strach, Chicago; Herbert M. Hill, Jr.; 
Wesley Thompson, Harry Banks, Oliver Krebs, 
Memphis; John A. Cameron and Edwin Sproule, 
Ottawa; Angus McLean, Louisville. 


Cc. B. MANN, aged 48 years, one of the best 
known salesmen in the Birmingham, Ala., dis- 
trict, and for years the city salesman there for 
the Iron City Lumber Co. died last Thursday 
evening, Feb. 17, as the result of an accident on 
the Montgomery Highway, some distance below 
the city limits. Reports of the accident are that 
Mr. Mann accompanied by Mr. Douglas of the 
Iron City firm was returning to Birmingham 
from a trip into the territory and in passing a 
truck the cars ‘‘side swiped’? and each turned 
over. Mr. Douglas escaped serious injury. Mr. 
Mann was taken from beneath his automobile 
and did not regain consciousness. Much regret 
is expressed by the dealers of Birmingham 
where he had worked for many years. Two 
children and his wife survive. 


L. T. CRAFT, a well known lumber dealer of 
Portsmouth, Ohio, was drowned Feb. 20 when 
his automobile plunged over a 20-foot embank- 
ment into Raccoon Creek. The creek, which was 
a raging torrent because of heavy rains, car- 
ried his body away. Mr. Craft was 68. . 


Meet 1927 
Competition 
in Flooring 


With the building short- 
age now fairly well sup- 
plied we must all get back 
to the old basis of more 
efficient selling and better 
products. Don’t let the 
stiffer competition of 
1927 keep you from win- 
ning your full share of 
the flooring business. Sell 
Hudson Brand Oak Floor- 
ing and meet the 1927 
competition with quality, 
value and right price. 


4 


May we quote you? 


Hudson Hardwood 
Flooring Company 
Sales Office: MEMPHIS, TENN. 


ts at 
Memphis, Tenn. Vicksburg, Miss. 


HUDSON nSikinc 
| Biss 


Babcock Lumber Co. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 
Manufacturers and Wholesalers of 


‘Yate Hardwoods 


Wor Veena 
White and Western Pine 
West Coast Products 
N. C. Pine and Yellow Pine 


Spruce and Hemlock 


BRANCH OFFICES: 
New York City, 415 Lexington Ave. 
Chicago, Ill., 1518 Fisher Bldg. 
Providence, R. I., 115 Adelaide Ave. 
Philadelphia, Pa., 1629 Land Title Bldg. 
Detroit, Mich., 528 Maccabees Bidg. 
Johnstown, Pa., Title & Trust Bldg. 
Seattle, Wash., 4432 White Bldg. 
Cincinnati, Ohio, 324 First Nat’l Bank Bldg. 























North Carolina Pine and 
West Virginia Hardwood 














iin Dried, Well Manu- CASING, 
ay acme eg BASE AND 
Capacity. 250,000 feet MOULDINGS 
pea Mixed Cars Our Specialty. 
WILLSON BROTHERS LUMBER CO. 
1530-35 Oliver Bidg., PITTSBURGH, PA. 








C.B. Richard & Co. | tt 
29 Broadway, NEW YORK Cisioms Brokers. We 
Ocean Freight = 2f‘iiscount ‘arate. 

- Brokers for exports & imports 


Special department handling export lumber shipments 
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Special Source 
for Industrial 
Buyers 
PORT ORFORD 


CEDAR 
a Specialty. 


Philippine Mahogany 
Spruce, Red Cedar, Redwood 
Fir, Hemlock and Pine. 





Ladder stock — Box shooks— 
Casket shooks. 


Air dried, 4/4 to 16/4 
Port Orford Cedar and 
Spruce in stock North 
Kansas City yard. Can for- 
ward on through rate, east 
and south. 


A trial order will prove 
{te advantage of boy} 
ing from us. 

R. L. SMITH 


Lumber Co. 


1900 Armour Road 
North Kansas City, Mo. 
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Hardwoods 


OAK 2219 
Poplar, Ash, Chestnut 
Hickory and Walnut 


TIMBERS — PLANKING 


_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_——— 


MADE RIGHT 


OAK FLOORING 


The 
Mowbray & Robinson 
Lumber Company 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 




















Yellow Pine 


Timbers, Lumber 
Lath and Shingles 


For our high grade dressed stock — 
“Ask the Wholesaler’”’ 


The Alger-Sullivan Lumber Co. | 


CENTURY, FLORIDA 




















News Notes from 


TACOMA, WASH. 


Feb. 18.—Final arrangements for the enter- 
tainment of the delegates to the Western Retail 
Lumbermen’s Association convention, which opens 
here next Thursday, were completed at the regu- 
lar meeting of the Tacoma Lumbermen’s Club 
today. President J. G. Dickson announced the 
appointment of a number of subcommittees to take 
charge of detailed arrangements. A committee on 
attendance is headed by Ernest Dolge, assisted by 
John E. Manley and Morris Kleiner. Harry Mat- 
thews is chairman of the golf committee, with 
A. K. Martin and Karl B. Kellogg as his assist- 
ants. The committee in charge of the dance ar- 
rangements for Thursday night is composed of 
L. B. McDonald, James Dempsey and V. W. 
North. Mr. and Mrs. Frost Snyder will take 
charge of the arrangements for the theater party 
Thursday night. For Saturday night’s banquet 
and dance the committee will be L. L. Doud, W. 
Yale Henry and N. E. Robins. R. L. Reedy and 
S. S. Waterman will be in charge of the sightseeing 
tours planned for Saturday afternoon. W. C. 
Deering, chairman of the general committee, re- 
ported on the arrangements for the business ses- 
sions of the conference and on various exhibits 
planned for the convention. 

The question of whether or not a meeting of 
the club is to be held next week was discussed at 
some length, and there was considerable differ- 
ence of opinion. The matter was finally left to 
the decision of the general committee, headed by 
Mr. Deering. 

Just before adjournment the question of the 
theft of logs from waterfront mills was brought 
up, and there was some discussion as to whether 
the club could take any action on the matter. The 
question was finally passed over for full discussion 
at a later meeting. 

The model bungalow which is to be a part of 
the exhibits at the retailers’ convention is now 
under construction on the roof of the Winthrop 
Hotel. The building will show methods of utiliz- 
ing short lengths in house construction. It will 
also be used for the benefit of the delegates to 
the National Retail convention to be held here 
next August. 

Cargo shipments of lumber from the Tacoma 
docks last week: From the Baker, Shaffer, and 
McCormick docks and Portacoma piers, 4,750,000 
feet; Defiance Lumber Co., 1,695,000 feet; St. 
Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co., 3,225,000 feet, and 
Dickman Lumber Co., 800,000 feet—a total of 
10,470,000 feet. Destinations: Atlantic coast, 
4,975,000 feet; California, 925,000 feet; Japan 
and China, 2,230,000 feet; South America, west 
coast, 360,000 feet; South America, east coast, 
635,000 feet ; West Indies, 350,000 feet; Australia, 
645,000 feet; and Europe, 350,000 feet. Other 
than lumber: The Atlantic Coast took 1,436 bun- 
dles broom handles, 4,500 doors, 1,772 bundles 
barrel staves, 21,000 feet cross arms and 170,000 
shingles. California took 500,000 shingles. South 
America, west coast, took 300 tons box shook. 
Europe took 17,400 doors and 150 tons plywood. 

A petition in bankruptcy against the Security 
Lumber Co., of Kapowsin, whose plant was de- 
stroyed by fire last July, was filed in the superior 
court of Tacoma Wednesday. The petition was 
filed by Peter L. Gund. The company, appearing 
in answer, admitted insolvency and a receiver will 
be named to administer its affairs. 

W. E. Murphy, Tacoma representatives of the 
Hirsch Lumber Co., of New York, will be trans- 
ferred to the company’s Seattle office in the near 
future. 

Cc. C. Corse, treasurer of the Clear Fir Lumber 
Co., has returned from a month’s vacation in 
California. 

The Tacoma Chamber of Commerce has sent 
special letters of invitation to five hundred re- 
tail lumber dealers of Washington and Oregon, 
urging them to attend the convention here next 
week and promising elaborate entertainment. 

The new logging railway under construction 
by the Weyerhaeuser Timber Co., between South 
Bay and a stand of timber in Thurston County, is 
progressing rapidly, and trains will be running by 
the first of next year, according to Lloyd R. 
Crosby, engineer in charge of construction. 

The Liberty Lumber Co. has won its case 
against the city of Tacoma, which prevented the 
firm from the construction of an addition to the 
plant on the grounds that the work violated a 
city zoning ordinance. The case went to the 
State supreme court, which has handed down a de- 
cision to the effect that the company, being a 
going concern before the ordinance was adopted, 


is not affected by the city’s action, and that the 
proposed additions may be considered an extension 
of the present plant. 

The damage suit brought by the North Bend 
Lumber Co. against the city of Seattle, which has 
been before the Pierce County courts for more 
than a month, was resumed this week: The 
trial was delayed by an injury suffered recently 
by Edwin C. Ewing, assistant corporation counsel 
of Seattle. 


EVERETT, WASH. 


Feb. 19.—It is estimated that more than one 
thousand, nine hundred men have gone into the 
woods of Snohomish County during the last two 
weeks on account of resumption of logging. Pro- 
duction is now at the usual high mark, with a sup- 
ply of logs going into the water equal to the re- 
quirements of the mills. Practically all the mills 
in Bverett are running, including both sawmill and 
shingle operations. One of the most recent to re- 
sume was the Eclipse mill, owned and operated by 
Harry Stuchell, which is again cutting lumber, fol- 
lowing a shutdown of many weeks. 

An order of sale involving $23,838, in the case 
of the First National Bank against the Cedarhome 
Lumber Co., has been filed with the county auditor, 
covering land in section 21-32-4, a locomotive, six 
logging trucks and other property. 

At Sedro-Woolley, Delbert Hankin has completed 
arrangements for rebuilding the Royse-Hankin mill, 
destroyed by fire some months ago. The new plant 
will be built on the site of the old Sedro-Woolley 
Box & Veneer Co., and under present arrangements 
will be completed next May. It will employ forty 


SPOKANE, WASH. 


Feb. 19.—Substantial strengthening of the mar- 
ket is reported this week by manufacturers and 
wholesalers alike. Volume is good and the mills are 
sticking closely to the last prices announced. With 
stocks becoming more and more broken, further 
price advances are expected. 

Paul A. Grady, secretary-treasurer of the Na- 
tional Association of Box Manufacturers, of Chi- 
cago, is to be here in the interest of the wooden 
box campaign. He will endeavor to line up local 
manufacturers with his organization. A meeting is 
to be held Wednesday morning at which some thirty 
box manufacturers from Oregon, Idaho, Montana, 
Washington and British Columbia are expected. 
There are thirteen box factories in Spokane alone. 

A. A. Hood, of Minneapolis, Hoo-Hoo Snark of 
the Universe, is to be in Spokane this coming Tues- 
day and Wednesday with Mrs. Hood. Mr. Hood is 
to address the Spokane Chamber of Commerce Tues- 
day noon and that night he is to be the guest of 
honor at a banquet and cancatenation at the Daven- 
port Hotel. Wednesday noon the regular weekly 
luncheon of the Spokane Hoo-Hoo Club is to be 
put on. 


ABERDEEN-HOQUIAM, WASH. 


Feb. 19.—The supply of logs at Grays Harbor 
is probably the smallest it has been in several 
years. The fir log supply is sufficient for daily 
needs only. The cedar log supply is short, and if 
it were not for the present labor strike in the 
shingle mills cedar logs would not supply the 
demand. The hemlock log supply is normal, but 
such surplus as does exist is mostly in the hands 
of two sawmills. Low grade spruce logs are plen- 
tiful enough for all demands, but high grade spruce 
logs are decidedly scarce. Logging camps are op- 
erating at about 80 percent of normal. Log prices 
are firm, and with fir and spruce mills operating 
about 75 percent capacity, a healthy condition 


exists on Grays Harbor. Quotations: 

No.3 No.2 No.1 
DE tvccénveeedxensonwtes Oe $13 $19 $25 
OR Terrier. 12 19 30 
OT er oer 10 14 
CE casa a eer eee ha ek ae alee 8 


Cedar, camp run 

Application for appointment of receivers for the 
Humptulips Logging Co. was made this week, and 
J. C. Shaw, of the Eureka Cedar Lumber & Shin- 
gle Co., has been appointed to handle the affairs 
of the Humptulips company. The River Logging 
Co. and the Grays Harbor Boom Co. will also be 
placed in the hands of receivers. The failures of 
the above companies are due to the failure of the 
Hayes & Hayes Bank on Feb. 7. A receiver was 
also named for the Red Cedar Shingle Co., of 
Markham. 

The annual dance and entertainment of the 
Four L employees, of the Eureka Cedar Lumber 
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& Shingle Co., will be held tonight in Hoquiam. 
W. C. Ruegnitz, of Portland, will give the principal 
address. Alex Polson, president of the company, 
and J. Clifford Shaw, manager, are also’ scheduled 
for talks. 

H. E. Woodcock, manager western department 
Tri-State Lumber & Shingle Co., Chicago, was an 
Aberdeen visitor this week. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 


Feb. 19.—San Francisco’s carpenters’ strike of 
more than a year is officially ended. The unions 
representing the building crafts yesterday accepted 
the peace terms. Under the settlement reached yes- 
terday, retail lumbermen will immediately suspend 
the “permit system’? employed by them, the suspen- 
sion to last as long as harmony exists between the 
labor factions. The settlement of the strike is ex- 
pected greatly to increase residential building. 

Increased chartering of bottoms for trans-Pacific 
lumber cargoes was reported during the week, fore- 
casting gains in export business, according to Cham- 
ber of Commerce reports. Japan seemed to get most 
recognition. Rates were about the same. 

There is a scramble for business by San Fran- 
cisco lumbermen in the Taft oil fields, where 125 
oil derricks were reported to have been blown down 
during the gale which swept the State during the 
early part of the week. Several buildings, part of 
the oil field equipment, were also razed by the tor- 
nado. There was slight damage done in cities 
among substantially built wood houses. 

Visiting the Pacific coast on a general survey e 
business conditions and inspection of planing mill 
operation, Mr. Hulbert, of the Albany Lumber & 
Planing Mill Co., of Albany, N. Y.5 was here this 
week. He spent much of his timié #t the office of 
J. Walter Kelly, sales manager *of the Chas. R. Mc- 
Cormick Lumber Co. Mr. Hulbert, ‘one of the most 
prominent planing mill operators“affd retail lumber- 
men of northern New York state,’believes that the 
year will prove one of the best in’ his section since 
the war. He will return sbortty vat? his home. 


PORTLAND, ORE. 


Feb. 19.—Business here was quiet last week, 
but there was a good run of inquiries. Ship- 
ments by water, both for foreign and domestic 
ports, are very light too, but considerable business 
is reported placed for March, especially for At- 
lantic coast destinations. California is coming 
into the market fairly strong. Australia is the 
principal foreign buyer. Winter is practically 
over in the Portland section and manufacturing 
is going on without weather interference, as is 
logging in the Columbia River district. 

The old site of the North Pacific Lumber Co. 
is to be transformed into a $2,000,000 steamship 
terminal. The site adjoins the Willamette Iron 
& Steel Works plant in the northwestern part of 
the city. The North Pacific Lumber Co.’s mill 
was one of the earliest in the Pacific Northwest. 


LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 


Feb. 19.—Reports from the towns and cities east 
of Los Angeles, including San Bernardino, River- 
side, Whittier, Pomona, Ontario, Long Beach and 
other points are to the effect that the retail lumber 
business is very active, the seasonal construction 
having got under way. Wholesalers and millmen 
in Los Angeles report a very handsome volume of 
business. On the whole, conditions in southern 
California are very satisfactory. During the week 
there has been a rainfall of practically four inches, 
bringing the total for the season far beyond that 
for the same period last year. Business is looking 
up and the wholesalers and retailers are expecting 
the industry to assume proportions very seldom sur- 
passed in this section of the country. 

Firmness prevails throughout the lumber market, 
commons holding their own in excellent shape. 
Flooring in the better grades, and also uppers, have 
advanced. Reserves at the docks average about 
normal, with mill representatives stating the sup- 
ply is hardly adequate for this time of year. 

The Hayward Lumber Co. has purchased the 
Crowther Lumber Co. and the Beaumont Lumber 
Co., at Beaumont, with O. R. Chadsey, former man- 
ager for the first named yard, now in charge of 
both. 

W. BE. Perry, vice-president and general man- 


ager of the Algoma Panel Co., Algoma, Wis., was. 


a recent Los Angeles visitor, and during his stay 
here was the guest of Howell Baker, president of 
the California Panel Veneer Co., southern Cali- 
fornia representative for the Algoma Panel Co. 


BELLINGHAM, WASH. 


Feb. 19.—The Siemons Lumber Co.’s shingle 
plant this week began operating after an idleness 
of two months. For the present two shifts will be 
employed. Every mill on the waterfront is now 
active. The Puget Sound Sawmills & Shingle Co. 
is operating three shifts in its Bellingham sawmill, 
and is cutting enough logs to supply its small saw- 
mill in the Concrete district. The logging camp 
will not be operated at full blast for some weeks. 
The Deming Lumber Co.’s sawmill, which closed 
several months ago, is running again and this 
week it made its first shipments. The camp of 
the Buffelin Lumber & Manufacturing Co. will 
end a long period of idleness,about March 1. Pres- 
ident Oscar Olsen, of the Heaton-Olsen Logging 
Co., says his concern’s camp will begin cutting 
very soon. It has several months’ logging at its 
present location. He intimated that when its 
present timber has been cut away, the company 
may establish a camp in another part of the State. 

Under the auspices of their shop committees, 
employees of the Bloedel Donovan Lumber Mills 
this week held a dance that was largely attended. 


Last week John E. Hussey, president and gen- 
eral manager Puget Sound Sawmills & Shingle Co., 
with mills at South Bellingham and Concrete, 
Wash., received an inquiry for the timbers neces- 
sary -for construction of the frame of a sawmill 
to be built in northwest Georgia. 


SEATTLE, WASH. 


Feb. 19.—R. A. Wickes, vice president and sales 
manager of Wickes Bros. and Wickes Boiler Co., 
Saginaw, Mich., is now in Seattle on a visit to the 
Coast. He came up here from California, and is 
spending this week in the company of M. D. Haire, 
western representative, calling upon the mills in 
this section and in British Columbia. He expects 
to leave for Saginaw the latter part of this week. 

S. Clyde Scott, of the Dailey & Allen Lumber Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa., is in Seattle on a tour of the Coast. 
He reports considerable interest in his territory in 
West Coast lumber, including fir and hemlock, which 
each year are becoming more widely known. The 
Pittsburgh section, he says, is due for fairly good 
business, since it is not overbuilt, and is in excellent 
shape. 

George Surmeyer, president Surmeyer Lumber 
Co., St. Louis, is in the city on his first trip to the 
Coast, and while here has visited numerous friends, 
including Harry I. Worth, of the Worth Lumber Co. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Feb. 22.—Mild, clear weather last week, after 
an unusually prolonged and severe winter, resulted 
almost immediately in increased inquiries and 
development of some new business. ‘There was 
notable improvement in northern white cedar sales. 
From all trade territories there were inquiries re- 
garding poles, the users becoming convinced that 
smaller poles are in short supply and that prices 
are at rock bottom. Sash and door mill men also 
noted improvement. Hardwood men are doing only 
a meager business. None of the wholesalers or 
manufacturers are using pressure to sell. The 
buyers also are playing a waiting game. Hardwood 
prices remain firm. There were some increases in 
a new price card issued by the northern pine man- 
ufacturers last week. In some cases only the 
current prices were confirmed. There is a fair 
movement of pine in the Northwest and this shows 
signs of stefdily increasing. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Feb. 22.—General retail conditions are in good 
shape in Milwaukee, spring business opening up 
very well due to the good weather. The volume 
of building has been larger than it was a year 
ago, and indications point to its increasing. There 
is considerable West Coast lumber coming into 
Milwaukee, and prices are not as strong as they 
might be. Hardwoods are moving in fair to good 
quantities. Since the automobile body interests 
have shown some buying activity, hardwoods have 
taken an upward trend. Basswood has been espe- 
cially good this season, and northern mills are re- 
porting shortages and higher prices. Birch is mov- 
ing into some channels but has not much life. 
Hemlock is moving slowly in the city, as there is 
not much demand from industrial plants for this 
wood. In other sections of the State where it is 
used for construction work it. has started to.move 
in fair lots, with the outlook good. Millwork 
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Allison’s policy is dif- 
ferent from other manu- 
facturers and it insures 
you better values. We 
manufacture only 4/4” 
lumber and put the full 
product of our logs into 
the lumber. 

Another advantage for 
buyers is our mixed car 
service in nine different 
hardwoods— 


White and Red Oak, Elm 

Beech, Red and Sap Gum 

Yellow Poplar, Sycamore 
and Cottonwood 
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We also have a shortleaf Yellow 
Pine mill producing 75,000 feet daily. 
Order mixed cars hardwood and pine. 


Allison Lumber Co. 
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Base, Casing, Edge and Flat P 
Grain Flooring, Ceiling, Partition 
Finish (all thicknesses), Mouldings 
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Old 
Reliable 


Maple, Birch, Beech 


FLOORING 


Made from Michigan’s Finest Stumpage 


We also manufacture Maple, Beech, 
Birch, Elm and Hemlock lumber. 


Grand Rapids Trust Company 


Reciever for WIbLIAM HORNER 


Perkins Building, 
Grand Rapids, Mi 


Plant: 
Newberry, Mich. Mich. 
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Shop and Selects 
Kent Lumber Company 


461 Market Street, San Francisco, Calif. 

















When You Think Lumber 
THINK HANSEN -NIEDER” 


A little better than 
seems necessary 


HANSEN-NIEDER 
LUMBER Co, INC. 


1029 HenryBldg:, SEATTLE 
































A NEW COLLECTION BY THE PORT 
WHO MAKES LIVING A JOY 


COME ON HOME 


By 
DOUGLAS MALLOCH 


AUTHOR OF “TOTE-ROAD AND TRAIL” “THE WOODE? 
“tN FOREST LAND.” ETC ’ 
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Douglas Malloch is known all Amos, 
cause pibadie o tes dwania 


happy 
enahes lrving « yoy,” they sey of bam. 
This new collection contains favorites that 
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A book that will help you sell homes, 
for it will fill you full of the sentiment 
of the home and the humor and phil- 
osophy of home folks. 


A new book by “the lumberman 
poer” that should be in every home, 
and on the desk of every lumberman. 
222 pages. 

You want “Come on Home” for 

ourself, and to send to the absent. 

ostpaid, $2. Address: 


American Lumberman 
431 S. Dearborn Street, Chicago 











plants at Milwaukee report an increasing volume 
of orders every week. 


DENVER, COLO. 


Feb. 21.—There has not been much change in the 
local market during the last week. Demand is 
spotty. Most business is coming from southern, 
northern and western Colorado. Eastern Colorado, 
the dry farming district, seems to be slow, as there 
has been little moisture of late and the ground 
is dry. Unless moisture comes, the farm crop 
outlook will not be so bright. A lot of municipal 
building in different Colorado towns and cities is 
being planned. City business in the State is 
starting off well, and is not far from normal. 
Country business is better than it was a year 
ago. Yard stocks, for the most part, are low and 
dealers’ orders are for mixed cars. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Feb. 21.—Lumbermen are making elaborate 
preparations for the spring trade, many large car- 
goes having arrived of late and these were aug- 
mented by numerous rail shipments. The fact that 
wholesalers are preparing for a big turnover em- 
phasizes the optimism that prevails everywhere in 
the metropolitan district. There were several ideal 
days last week, the thermometer climbing as high 
as fifty degrees and causing in some places a re- 
sumption of building and a little spurt in business 
for suburban retailers. But bad weather set in 
again last Friday, and Saturday and yesterday a 
miniature blizzard swept the entire area in and 
about the city, including northern New Jersey. The 
result is that roads will be clogged with snow and 
slush for the next few days. 

The Transmarine Co., Port Newark, reported that 
one day recently it unloaded 800,000 feet of lum- 
ber in one day, thereby establishing a record 300,000 
feet in excess of any previous day. The lumber 
came from Gulf ports and was consigned to the 
Franklin Lumber Co. During one week recently 
approximately 10,000,000 feet of lumber passed 
over the Newark docks, another record, and one 
that indicates the growing importance of-the New 
Jersey metropolis as a lumber distribution center. 

The Weyerhaeuser Timber Co. expects to have 
its depot in Port Newark ready for receiving Pacific 
coast cargoes by May. By that time a large force 
of employees of the Weyerhaeuser Co. will be trans- 
ferred from Baltimore to Newark, the latter city 
becoming the headquarters for the company’s activi- 
ties on the Atlantic seaboard. 

Elliott Mitchell has been added to the sales 
force of the Gordon J. McDonald Lumber Co. and 
will cover Long Island, Westchester and southern 
New England. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Feb. 21.—Prices of lumber remained firm last 
week, but very little improvement was reported by 
either softwood or hardwood distributers. Rail 
shipments increased, and southern pine was re- 
ceived in large quantities by cargo for delivery in 
Camden and southern New Jersey, where another 
building boom is under way as a result of construc- 
tion of the Delaware River Bridge. 

Lumber holds high rank among the imports at 
Philadelphia. B. Hoff Knight, manager Phila- 
delphia Port Ocean Traffic Bureau, states that lum- 
ber receipts for 1926 were 249,851,300 feet, as com- 
pared with 197,653,100 feet in 1925, and 152,585,- 
000 feet in 1924. 

W. H. Wyatt has been spending several weeks 
visiting the hemlock, fir and white pine mills of 
California, Oregon, Washington and British Co- 
lumbia. 

Mr. and Mrs. Robert G. Kay are spending two 
months with friends at Pasadena, Calif. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Feb. 22.—The heaviest snowfall in years in the 
western Pennsylvania, eastern Ohio, and West 
Virginia area has been experienced in the last 
few days, and has had a tendency to retard busi- 
ness and check the movement of lumber. In this 
region snow does not as a rule lie very long, how- 
ever, and dealers expect business soon to be back 
to where it was. Up to the time of the snowfall 
business activity had been maintained in about 
the volume reported for the preceding two weeks. 
Prices remained about the same, with a strengthen- 
ing tendency in some items of all species of lum- 
ber, particularly those in which there appeared 
to be shortages. Wholesalers generally report the 
demand fair. White pine is claiming its share of 
attention, and in some quarters prices are reported 
a little firmer, with the mills less inclined to give 
concessions from list prices. Some mills are al- 
ready reported to be restricting certain items to 
limited amounts in mixed cars. Southern pine 
seems to be holding its own. Reports from the 
southern pine mills indicate that orders and ship- 
ments about equal output. Hardwoods continue 
in strong demand, and on some items considerably 


higher prices are being demanded on account of 
searcities. The possibility of a coal strike ig 
having the effect of engendering caution on the 
part of buyers in localities which are dependent 
on that industry. It is the general opinion, how- 
ever, that even if the miners do strike, the mineg 
will operate non-union. Industrial demand in the 
Pittsburgh district continues slow but the outlook 
is promising for renewed activity in the spring, 

H. F. Domhoff, president of the Acorn Lumber 
Company, returned the first of the week from a 
month’s visit to the mills on the Pacific coast 
and farther inland. 

Walter E. Hatch, of the Keystone Lumber Co., 


accompanied by Mrs. Hatch and their daughter, . 


Miss Anna Hatch, were in the party that left 
Sunday on the Pittsburgh special to the annual 
convention of the National Association of Builders’ 
Exchanges in Washington, D. C. David T. Riffle 
of Pittsburgh, president of the National associa- 
tion, was in the delegation. ' 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Feb, 23.—One of the worst winter blizzards in 
years visited New England over the week-end, 
blocking roads and burying lumber yards. This fact 
and the holiday will mean a modest week’s business 
for the wholesalers. 

Considerable gossip continues to be heard here 
about a pending big combine of retail lumber yards 
in the metropolitan district. Those concerned are 
not yet ready to make any statement for publica- 
tion. At least one of the dealers generally under- 
stood to be interested in the pending negotiations 
expressed doubt that the plans would go through 
unless certain radical modifications were agreed 
upon. Wholesalers are watching the proposed deal 
with much interest as one of the features of the 
project is to effect economies through greater buy- 


ing power. 
BEAUMONT, TEX. 


Feb. 21.—Order files at the southern pine mills 
of the Beaumont territory for the last week indi- 
cated a steady flow of business. A peculiarity of 
the market is that common is getting practically all 
the attention while B&better is piling up on the 
mill yards. Flooring and ceiling are also in good 
demand. Texas continues to be the best market for 
pine, and mills in both Louisiana and Texas are 
concentrating on that trade territory. Retailers are 
buying rather heavily, indicating their belief in 
continued and increasing building activity as spring 
opens up. 

Hardwood orders have increased materially the 
last two weeks, and both orders and shipments are 
above normal production and away ahead of pres- 
ent production. All hardwood items are in brisk 
demand, with oak flooring in heaviest. call and tak- 
ing first place from the gums, which have held 
the spotlight for several months. 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 


Feb. 21.—Total pine sales are not up to ex- 
pectations. This week there were signs of im- 
provement in the car material market. Merchant- 
able 21%4-inch car decking was in fair demand, and 
prices are satisfactory, though not as good as last 
year’s average. The 2-inch decking seems dull, 
unless merchantable can be supplied. No. 1 com- 
mon stocks in longleaf or dense pine dragged a 
little. Car siding and lining are not in as much 
demand as last month. Sills and framing move in 
limited quantities. No. 2 and better shortleaf 
dimension continues in demand, and 1x6- and 1x8- 
inch roofers, as well as S2S&CM and shiplap, can 
be moved at fair prices, but 1x10- and 12-inch are 
slow. Finish is selling on about the same basis 
as in December, except No. 1 and “C” grade, which 
often replaces B&better and brings satisfactory 
prices. Factory flooring can be sold at a more 
satisfactory price than the same stock would bring 
as 2x6-inch S4S dimension. Recent quotations on 
factory flooring were about $18 to $19, mill, while 
2x6-inch S4S standard would not net more than 
$17@18. The 3x6- and 8-inch factory flooring are 
in fair demand. Small timbers continue to move in 
fair volume, in badly mixed cars. Bé&better floor- 
ing is a rather poor seller. No. 1 and “C” in 
1x3-inch is about the most active item in upper 
grades. The export market is active. Stocks for 
South America and Cuba are being forwarded from 
all the ports daily. Pensacola will soon have re- 
placed the wreckage of last year’s storms, and 
exporters will be able to ship larger quantities 
through that port. 

Retailers in the district found business climbing 
to new heights this week. Every office seemed 
overworked, with stacks of estimates to figure. 
Time of delivery seems to be the principal question 
entering into contracts. Complaint as to delays 
is heard on all sides. Price cutting is not com- 
mon, but shaded figures have been used on a few of 
the larger jobs. Weather has interfered but little 
with building. 

With few exceptions, operators of small mills 
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say they have had excellent logging weather. Bet- 
ter roads have reduced their cost of transporta- 
tion. The larger manufacturers are not pleased 
with prices on low grade dimension and lath, 
though demand has been good. High grade stocks 
pring satisfactory returns as demand for these has 
been active. Some manufacturers have turned 
attention to lower grade stocks, with the result 
that these now sell better and bring more satis- 
factory returns. 


BOGALUSA, LA. 


Feb. 21.—An interesting visitor in Bogalusa re- 
cently was J. D. Lacey, of Chicago, veteran presi- 
dent of James D. Lacey & Co. and the Lacey Securi- 
ties Co. Especial interest was attached to Mr. 
Lacey’s visit because he it was who twenty-two 
years ago sold to the Great Southern Lumber Co. 
its first 3,000 acres of land where now the city of 
Bogalusa stands, and he later was associated with 
that company in its purchase of more than 600,000 
acres of land in Louisiana. Commenting on the 
tremendous development of this section as a result 
of the establishment here of the Great Southern 
Lumber Co., Mr. Lacey said, “When I first knew 
C. W. Goodyear, founder of the Great Southern 
Lumber Co., he was operating what we call a vest 
pocket sawmill in Pennsylvania. It was foreseen 
that a man of his energy and genius would expand 
and he kept us busy supplying him with new tim- 





stock has been bought. Price is holding steady. 
Not much air dried is being sold, as local box 
makers are buying cautiously. Edge 4/4 No. 2 box 
continues to move well rough, and price is steady. 
A number of mills are oversold. No. 1 4/4 stock 
box, rough and dressed, kiln or air dried, continues 
in good demand, and there is not much surplus 
except possibly in 4- and 5-inch widths. No. 2 
4/4 stock box is also moving better for construction 
work. Stock box, 6/4, is also active, but 5/ and 
6/4 edge have been very quiet. Box bark strips, 
4/4 rough and dressed, have been very active and 
large sales have been frequent. The price is 
stronger. 

There has not been much demand for flooring etc. 
and planing mills have accumulated a surplus. 
Some mills are eager to sell, and quotations show 
wide variation. Kiln dried and air dried roofers 
are still very sluggish. Kiln dried are steady, due 
to good demand for rough box, but air dried stock 
is not in as good position. Dressed framing con- 
tinues very quiet, as are lath. 


LAKE CHARLES, LA. 


Feb. 21.—Southern pine market conditions 
changed very little last week. Unfavorable weather 
slowed down mill operations and almost put a stop 
to logging. This territory is beginning to feel the 
effects of exceptionally heavy rains, and cold 
weather has again visited the belt. Most streams 

are out of bounds and 





the woods are extremely 








heavy for logging. Pro- 
duction will be very close 
to the level of last week, 
with the larger plants op- 
erating full time in an 
effort to round out their 
stocks, and the smaller 
plants either closed down 
or operating on _ short 
schedules. Shipments are 
holding very close to 
orders and cars are plen- 
tiful. 

The demand for com- 
mons remains good. There 
is a fairly good demand 
for lower grades. Upper 
grades, especially Bé&bet- 
ter stocks and finish 
items, are still disposed 
> to be weak, and competi- 








Probably the only lumber company in the U. 8. A. having its home in a 
church is the Board Lumber Co., Charleston, W. 
This fine old stone church, pictured above, in 
its conservative lines shows true architectural beauty, and its colored 
glass arch windows are magnificent examples of art. 
did as well as unique headquarters for a cog of the honorable lumber 


Appalachian hardwoods. 


industry 


tion is very strong on 
these items. Dimension 
and timbers are fairly 
active; demand from the 
railroads is good and local 
oil fields are still buying 
freely. The export de- 
mand remains very sat- 
isfactory. Retail demand 


Va., manufacturer of 


It makes a splen- 





ber lands as he absorbed one field after another, 
finally landing in this vast tract in Louisiana and 
Mississippi, which I can truthfully say is the larg- 
est timber industry in the world.” Mr. Lacey is 
spending the winter in New Orleans and came to 
Bogalusa for a few days, during which he has had 
some enjoyable visits with Col. W. H. Sullivan, 
vice president and general manager of the Great 
Southern Lumber Co. 

Another recent visitor to Bogalusa was Leigh 
H. Wallace, retail lumber dealer of Iowa City, 
Iowa. Mr. Wallace is spending some time on the 
Gulf coast and came to Bogalusa to visit the in- 
dustries here and to see the plant that manufac- 
tures Bogalusa brand lumber which he has been 
selling for many years. 


NORFOLK, VA. 


Feb. 21.—The North Carolina pine market has 
been very quiet, but if there is an early spring in 
the North and East, as well as in the South, busi- 
ness should show a change for the better during 
the next thirty days, though there is going to be a 
continuance of hand-to-mouth buying. There are 
not likely to be many price changes in the near 
future. Few mills are making any money, and 
some are losing. 

Demand for 4/4 edge and No. 2 and better, both 
band and circular sawn, has been very dull. All 
items of No. 2 and better have been accumulating. 
Wholesalers are keen for business and are solicit- 
ing vigorously, giving the impression that mill 
stocks are larger than they actually are. Prices 
are holding steady thus far. No. 3 4/4 edge and 
stock widths have been very quiet also, but south- 
ern yards should soon be re-stocking. Edge 5/4 
and thicker, also stock widths, No. 2 and better 
and No. 3, are in the same position as 4/4. Much 
stock is being offered, but buyers will be inter- 
ested only when bargain prices appear. Nos. 1 and 
2 bark strips and miscuts are oversold. 

There has been only a fair demand for 4/4 edge 
No. 1 box, kiln dried, rough. Very little dressed 


has slackened off slightly. 
Prices are still firm, most manufacturers holding 
to lists and making no concessions. 


SHREVEPORT, LA. 


Feb. 21.—There are rumors of some price cutting 
by a few of the larger pine concerns. Demand 
is not lively but steady. If production were 
pushed, there would not be enough business to go 
around, but there does not seem to be much in- 
clination to push production when woods condi- 
tions are extremely bad, as at present. Rains are 
coming nearly every day, and heavy storms have 
visited some sections. The weather has not been 
good for drying lumber. Business from Texas oil 
fields has apparently slowed up, though yard trade 
has been fairly steady. Demand has been largely 
for mixed cars. Small mills are reluctant to ship 
in transit because of the uncertainty of satisfac- 
tory returns, and prefer firm orders even at unat- 
tractive prices. 

Demand for both gum and oak has slowed up. 
Prices have slipped a little, but orders keep com- 


ing. 
‘ WARREN, ARK. 


Feb. 21.—The Arkansas soft pine market this 
week has been quiet, and prices have been some- 
what affected. Concessions are offered by most 
mills. Producers expected a heavier demand by 
now. Retail orders are largely for mixed cars for 
immediate shipment. Inquiries from retailers are 
in only fair amount. Industrial buying continues 
of fair volume. Buying of railroad items continues 
quiet. Weather has been good, and mills have 
maintained production on a normal basis. Ship- 
ments have been under production. New business 
was less than either shipments or production. 
Small mill production has been slightly higher than 
it was, due to better weather, which put the roads 
in shape for hauling. The woods are wet, making 
logging difficult. 


(Continued on Page 99) 





“Knox Brand 


SOFT TEXTURED 
SMOKY MOUNTAIN 


OF Va mlelelatale 


TENNESSEE LUMBER 
& Mec. Co. 


KNOXVILLE, TENN. 
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Radisson Hotel | 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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Pickrel Walnut Co. 


Manufacturers 


Walnut Logs, Lumber 


ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI, U.S.A. 
Cable Address: “*Pickwood,” St. Louis 








WARREN AXE & TOOL CO. 


WARREN, PA. 
GRAND PRIZE 


ALSO ALASKA-YUKON PACIFIC EXPOSITION 


AND DROP FORGINGS. Daily fac- 
AXES-LOGGING TOOLS tory capacity 3500 Axes & Tools 


O TIMBER ESTIMATORS O 


Were awarded highest 
honors Panama - Pacific 
Internationa! Exposition 








JAMES W. SEWALL 


Consulting Forester 
Old Town, gos Maine 








asper Lemienx 


TIMBER rederick L emieux 
ESTIMATORS F. H. Day 


Lemieux Brothers & Co. 
ESTABLISHED 1906 


29 Whi Bank Bldg. 
— Phone Man 24 79 5 NEW ORLEANS 











THE ACTUARY DOES A MAN’S WORK 

And does it accurately. A book to use for figuring 
moulding, lumber bills, car freights, car invoices, yard 
inventories, odd sizes, etc. Has a table for determining 
the list of new mouldings, a table of prices om door and 
window stock, a table of measurements on wall board 
in 32 and 48-inch widths and various other valuable 
tables. The Lumberman’s Actuary, price postpaid, bound 
in leather, $8.50. AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 8. 
Vearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 
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Place Your Orders Now 
for Mixed Carloads 


Redwood 


Siding, Finish, Frames, 
Doors, Mouldings, Lattice, 
Millwork, Garage Doors 


We can also include 


Douglas Fir Doors. 


Hammond Lumber Co., Inc. 


SALES OFFICE: 
08 dag, CHICAGO pecttore' sr 


Mills at: Mill City, Ore., Samoa, Calif. 
and (Hutchinson Lbr. Co.,) Oroville, Calif. 








Joun A. Spencer Lumser Co. 
Suite 800, 624 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. | 
Wholesale and Commission 





Southern Hardwoods 








Save Money on Fir Doors 


Pool cars into Chicago almost weekly at 
carload prices. Both garage doors and house 
doors. 100% V.G. stiles and rails. 


Get our prices. 


GRAM LUMBER Co. 


28 E. Jackson Bivd., CHICAGO, ILL. 
Telephones: Wabash 8117-18. 


WesternWood ProductsCo. 


Formerly OSGOOD-SIMONSON LUMBER CO. 
Specialists in Western and Northern 
FACTORY AND YARD STOCKS 














Phone, SUPERIOR 3531 Tribune Tower, CHICAGO 





Coupon Books 


SAVE 


Labor and Money 


Our facilities enable 
us to give exception- 
ally prompt service 


FOR SAMPLES AND PRICES 
WRITE TO 


SOUTHERN COUPON CO. S!RMINGHAM, AL. 


P.O. BOX 346 














poneer ene 





B. C. Long, of the Mansfield Hardwood Lumber 
Co., Shreveport, La., was a Chicago visitor this 
week. 


Cc. G. Powell, of South Bend, Ind., was in Chi- 
cago Feb. 21 conferring with the McMullen-Powell 
Lumber Co. 


A. K. Southworth, Chicago representative of the 
Winton Lumber Co., spent a few days in Minneapo- 
lis, Minn., last week on business. 


J. L. Davis, manager of the Soo Lumber Co., 
Glidden, Wis., hardwood manufacturer, spent a day 
in Chicago this week on business. 


J. P. Russell, of the Inter-Mountain Coal & Lum- 
ber Co., hardwood manufacturer of Elkins, W. Va., 
was a Chicago visitor on Tuesday of this week. 


J. F. Higman, of the J. F. Higman Lumber Co., 
hardwood wholesaler of St. Joseph, Mich., was in 
Chicago Feb. 21 en route to Wisconsin points on a 
business trip. 


A. H. Abendroth, president of the Robbins Floor- 
ing Co., Rhinelander, Wis., was in Chicago on 
Wednesday of this week calling on his friends in 
the local trade. 


L. H. Levisee, of the Levisee Lumber Co., hard- 
wood wholesaler of Oshkosh, Wis., stopped off in 
Chicago Feb. 22 on his way to Philadelphia and 
other eastern points. 


G. W. Allport, hardwood supervisor of the Long- 
Bell Lumber Co., Kansas City, Mo.. was in Chicago 
last week en route to the eastern territory, in- 
cluding Boston; Mass. 


L. L. Daugherty, of L. L. Daugherty, jr. & Co., 
southern pine manufacturers, of Macon, Ga., when 
in Chicago Feb. 23 reported the mill running stead- 
ily with a fair order file. 


Joseph Klooster, manager of the Edwards Lum- 
ber Co., retailer of Muskegon, Mich., spent a day 
in Chicago last week and reported prospects very 
encouraging for spring trade. 


H. L. Hanson, of the H. L. Hanson Lumber Co., 
Galesburg, Ill., escaped almost unscathed from an 
auto accident in Galesburg, Feb. 18, in which his 
car was struck by a delivery truck and upset, over- 
turning twice. 


George W. Jones, president of the G. W. Jones 
Lumber Co., Appleton, Wis., manufacturer of hard- 
wood lumber, and Mrs. Jones spent a couple of 
days in Chicago this week en route to southern 
California for a two months’ visit. 


Fred Wehrenberg, of Ft. Wayne, Ind., president 
of the Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of Indi- 
ana, and an active worker in the Indiana Builders’ 
Supply Association, recently was elected a director 
of the Atlas Casualty Co., of Ft. Wayne. 


G. W. Critten, wholesaler of Minneapolis, Minn., 
after attending the annual convention of the Wis- 
consin Retail Lumbermen’s Association in Milwau- 
kee last week put in a day in Chicago to get a line 
on the lumber situation in the local territory. 


W. T. Culver, vice president of James D. Lacey 
& Co., timber land factors, left Tuesday for New 
Orleans, La., to spend a few days with Mr. Lacey 
there. J. W. McCurdy will join them there on his 
way back to Chicago from a visit in San Francisco, 
Calif. 

J. B. Robinson, of the G. S. Lyon & Sons Lum- 
ber & Manufacturing Co., Decatur, Ill., was elected 
president of the Decatur Credit Rating Bureau at 
the annual election held recently. The bureau 
has a membership of 293 and last year handled 
41,695 rating calls. 


H. E. Woodcock, manager of the Chicago office of 
the Tri-State Lumber & Shingle Co., who is on an 
extended trip to the West Coast mills, stated in a 
recent letter to the company that stocks of fir 
uppers have been depleted about 50 percent since 
the first of the year. 


Public notice has been given that the co-partner- 
ship composed of BE. C. Kohler and W. P. Garrison, 
trading as Garrison-Kohler Lumber Co. at 360 
North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, engaged in the 
wholesale lumber business, has been dissolved and 
terminated as of Feb. 15. 


B. G. Dahlberg, president of the Celotex Co., 
announced in New York this week the election of 
Willi:.m Johnston, formerly of the New York 
World, as vice president of the Celotex Co. in 
charge of public relations. Mr. Johnston will as- 
sume his new duties on March 1. 


Emry Pade, manager Arkla Sash & Door Co., 
Little Rock, Ark., was in Chicago one day this week 





en route to Madison, Wis., on a business trip, 
Mr. Eade reports business in his section quite 
active and believes that this will be another good 
building year in Little Rock territory. 


J. W. Embree, sr., president of the Rittenhouse 
& Bmbree Co., and Mrs. Embree left Sunday noon 
over the Illinois Central for Biloxi, Miss. Other 
lumbermen who were on this same de luxe train 
included C. L. Gray and C. F. Thompson, president 
and vice president, respectively, of the C. L. Gray 
Lumber Co., of Meridian, Miss. 


SA SAEABEEEEE: 


Reénters Commission Lumber Field 


G. A. Talbot, 5310 Kenwood Avenue, Chicago, 
advises that he is once more actively engaged in 
the commission lumber business in and around 
Chicago. For nearly three years he was identified 
with various local firms, being manager of the 
West Coast department of the Osgood-Corson-Rat- 
cliff Co., of Chicago, during most of 1926, leaving 
that position when the concern discontinued that 
branch of its business. Mr. Talbot has spent the 
last three months at the producing centers on the 
West Coast, and states that he has made some 
good connections which will enable him to handle 
all varieties of Coast and Inland Empire stock. 


Joins West Coast Bureau Field Men 


C. J. Blanchard, who has been associated with 
McGregor Bros., of Walthill, Neb., for fourteen 
years, became a field man for the West Coast 
Lumber Bureau at the beginning of the present 
convention season. Mr. Blanchard has been active 
in association work in 
Nebraska for many years 
and is widely acquainted 
with lumber retailers of 
the Cornhusker State. 
His practical knowledge 
of lumber retailing makes 
him especially valuable 
in his present position. 








Cc. J. BLANCHARD, 
New Field Worker for 


West Coast Lumber 
Bureau 








“I am finding my work 
with the West Coast 
bureau very pleasant,” 
Mr. Blanchard said at 
the Nebraska convention 
at Lincoln, where he had 
charge of the bureau's 
big display. “It seems 
to me that the bureau's 
work gives promise of much usefulness. West 
Coast woods are being used in greater quantities, 
and they are of course fine materials for house 
construction, but many retailers are not familiar 
with them and their characteristics. We have 
much technical and practical information to give 
them, and this information is arranged in a usable 
form. Manufacturers are finding it necessary to 
coéperate with retailers in new ways, and this 
is one of them.” 











PARAS SS Si EE 
Discuss Specialties in Lumber 

A recent meeting of especial interest to dealers 
was the second meeting of the National Celotex 
Dealers’ Council, held at the Drake Hotel, Chicago. 
The subject of specialties in lumber was examined 
from all angles and members of the council con- 
tributed their views and experiences. Ways and 
means of developing special lines were discussed, 
their effect on profits and the stabilizing of busi- 
ness throughout the year. In the opinion of the 
council, specialties may have in the lumber yard 
the same effect as they bave shown in the drug 
stores, bringing the same customers into the yard 
oftener for different needs. 

Fred H. Ludwig, general manager of the Merritt 
Lumber Yards, Reading, Pa., said that through 
pushing the sale of insulating materials, lumber 
dealers had made a discovery of great importance. 
These materials have opened up new sources for 
profits and have, had a noticeable influence on thé 
sale of everything else handled in the lumber 
yard. This result is obtained through the adver- 
tising of this modern improvement with its pro- 
tection against heat and cold, new comfort and 
new saving of fuel, all of which set up in peo- 
ple’s minds a new standard of building. People 
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who become interested in insulation are better 
prospects for building; they want new homes that 
eontain this modern advantage or they want their 
old ones remodeled so that proper insulation can 
be provided. 

It was the unanimous opinion of the dealers’ 
council that this trade creating idea is one of far- 
reaching importance to lumber dealers, and the 
insulation manufacturers were congratulated on 
their part in this important program. In attend- 
ance at the meeting in Chicago were Charles Baker, 
president Baker Lumber Co., Worcester, Mass.; J. 
H. Galliher, president W. T. Galliher & Bro. (Inc.), 
Washington, D. C.; F. M. Hartley, manager Ives- 
Hartley Lumber Co., Baldwin City, Kan.; H. J. 
West, president West Lumber Co., Atlanta, Ga.; 
N. C. Mather, vice president Lord & Bushnell 
Co., Chicago, and Fred H. Ludwig, treasurer Mer- 
ritt Lumber Yards, Reading, Pa. 


Adds to Sales Force 


Carter H. Manny, local representative of the 
Twin Harbors Lumber Co., of Aberdeen, Wash., 
manufacturer of fir, spruce and hemlock, on Feb. 1 
established offices in Suite 549 McCormick Build- 
ing, 332 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago; tele- 
phone, Harrison 1709. Mr. Manny advises that 
on Feb. 15 John B. Chinska, formerly with the 
Haskell & Barker Car Co., of Michigan City, Ind., 
joined the Chicago office as salesman, and he will 
handle railroad car material, in which the Twin 


Harbors Lumber Co. specializes. The territory 
covered by the Chicago office includes St. Louis, 
St. Paul, Minneapolis and Kansas City. 


SASSER 


Celebrates Eightieth Birthday 


Koxomo, Inp., Feb. 21.—A surprise party, given 
by lumbermen of Howard County, Indiana, recently 
was tendered George W. Landon, lumberman and 
building material dealer of Kokomo, who has just 
celebrated his eightieth birthday. The party was 
in the nature of a capon dinner at a local hotel. 
The large cake was topped by eight candles, each 
representing a decade of Mr. Landon’s life. After 
the dinner, considerable time was devoted to rem- 
iniscences. C, W. Hamer, of Greentown, presided, 
and devised an impromptu program. Some of those 
who have been longest in the employ of Mr. Landon 
paid tribute to him, as did Willis B. Dye, Ray 
Mehlig, D. W. Butz and a number of others. One 
of the eulogies was given by the editor of a local 
newspaper. Mr. Landon briefly recounted his long 
and active career, recalling how he first attended a 
log school with its hewn lumber benches, how he 
later attended Otterbein College; how he heeded 
the advice of Horace Greeley, though the advice 
was given later, and went west to Kansas, and 
after serving in the Union Army during the Civil 
War, returned to Indiana and was located for a 
time at Lafayette, as secretary to the president and 
founder of Purdue University, and finally how he 
went to Kokomo and established himself in 1874. 


Redwood Merchandising Plans Outlined 


The California Redwood Association tendered a 
luncheon at the Congress Hotel, Chicago, Thursday 
noon, Feb. 24, to redwood interests prominent in 
the local territory, representatives of the lumber 
trade press and others. The purpose of the meeting 
was largely to take up with the sales organizations 
of the mills who are members of the California 
Redwood Association certain merchandising plans 
for 1927, based on the 
redwood advertising and 
trade promotion work 
which the Redwood asso- 
ciation is doing for the 
entife industry. 

The luncheon meeting 
was presided over by R. 








R. F. HAMMATT, 
San Francisco, Calif. ; 


Secretary-manager 
California Redwood 
Association 








F. Hammatt, of San Fran- 
cisco, Calif., secretary- 
manager of the California 
Redwood Association. 
The association’s national 
advertising campaign was 
illustrated by copies of 
all 1927 advertisements 
for the consumer maga- 
zines, farm papers, lum- 
ber trade press, architectural magazines, and other 
outstanding mediums of wide circulation. Mr. 
Hammatt explained and illustrated the very definite 
results which were secured from the association’s 
advertising campaign and from the merchandising 
work with retail dealers in 1926. He stated that 
there will be turned over to redwood salesmen care- 
fully prepared data which will enable them to 
direct their sales efforts for 1927 into profitable 
regions uncovered by the association’s advertising. 
This material will include a comprehensive survey 
of the association’s entire campaign, copy of the 
association’s advertisements, names and addresses 
of prospects developed through the national adver- 
tising, all of which the redwood salesmen will be 
expected to lay before the retail dealers in order 
fo help the retailers secure new business. 


In addition to the exhibit of advertising material, 
there was a complete display of all the many mer- 
chandising helps which the association has available 
for use by the retail dealer. This includes yard 
signs, job signs, transparencies, mailing inserts, 
plan book—including book on mountain cabins and 
week-end cottages—special material comprising the 
association’s agricultural service design for country 
yards etc. There was also exhibitet!, in addition to 
the advertising and merchandising material, a series 
of panels illustrating many new and beautiful stain 
effects for interior finish. 

Winfield Scott, of San Francisco, Calif., pre- 
sented colored views of the redwood region and 
redwood lumber operations in California, and of 








some of the many uses to which redwood is put 
in the consuming field. 


There were about thirty people in attendance, 
among them being H. P. Plummer, of the Union 
Lumber Co., vice president of the California Red- 
wood Association ; F. R. Adams, of the Pacific Lum- 
ber Co. of Illinois, a director of the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association; W. R. McMil- 
lan, of the Hammond Lumber Co. (Inc.), repre- 
sentative of the California Redwood Association on 
the Central Committee on Lumber Standards; Mil- 
ton V. Johns, of the Redwood Sales Co.; C. EB. 
Conklin, of the White Star Lumber Co., represent- 
ing the Redwood Manufacturers Co., of Pittsburg, 
Calif.; W. C. Shoop, of Decatur, Ill., representing 
the Finkbine-Guild Lumber Co., of Jackson, Miss., 
and L. R. Putman, merchandising counsel for the 
Southern Pine Association. 

The Chicago gathering was the first of a series 
of merchandising meetings to be held east of San 
Francisco, and similar meetings are planned in 
Buffalo, N. ¥.; New York City, Philadelphia and 
Pittsburgh, Pa., and other points, dates for which 
are to be determined later. , 





HYMENEAL 


WEBB-SOMERVELL,. The marriage of John 
Boyd Webb, well known lumberman of Green- 
wood, Miss., to Miss Clara Somervell, of Dermott, 
Ark., took place in Dermott on Wednesday, Feb. 
2. Mr. and Mrs. Webb will make their home at 
1405 Strong Avenue, Greenwood. Mr. Webb has 
been in the retail business there for some years 
and is a past-president of the Southern Retail 
Lumber Dealers’ Association. He is considered 
a@ most uptodate and efficient young business 
man and was at one time president of the Young 
Men’s Business Club of Greenwood. 


LENHART-SWEARINGEN. William lLen- 
hart, of Decatur, Ind., who has been associated 
with his father in the lumber business there for 
some time, was married recently to Miss Helen 
Swearingen, also of Decatur. 


CROWLEY-DUTTON. Raymond H. Crowley, 
president of the Crowley Co., window and door 
frames and sash manufacturer, of Spokane, 
Wash., was married to Miss Katherine Russell 
Dutton, daughter of Dr. W. O. Dutton, the first 
of the week, following closely the engagement 
announcement made on Feb. 8. The bride is of 
a pioneer family and related to some of the 
foremost families of the Northwest and is a 
leading member of Spokane society. The cere- 
mony was celebrated by Rev. Father A. Ver- 
hagen at Lady of Lourdes Cathedral. John'B. 
Crowley, brother of the bridegroom, was best 
man and Mrs. Gordon C. Lamey, matron of 
honor, was the bride’s only attendant. Mr. and 
Mrs. Crowley, after a wedding breakfast was 
served, left for a two months’ eastern trip. 





CHICAGO 





Winegar-Gorman 


Lumber Co. 


Birch, Maple, Ash, Basswood, 
Elm, White Pine, Hemlock, Lath 
Mills:— Winegar, Wisconsin and Bonifas, Michigan 


Sales Office:— 
39 So. LaSalle St., /CHICAGO, ILL- 








A. J. BARKER H, T. FALL A. J. BOYLES 
Fir, Spruce, Redwood 
Red Cedar Idaho White 
Lumber and 
and Shingles Western Pine 
Acme Lumber & Shingle Co. 


Tel: Wabash 2991-2992 
20 W. Jackson Boulevard, CHICAGO 





R. G. KEIZER 


INLAND EMPIRE 


LUMBER Co. 
White Pine—Pondosa Pine 
Spruce—Fir and Larch 
Pacific Coast Products 


Telephone Central 5691 


Suite 758-760 CHICAGO 


Conway Building, 


FRED L. LEIDINGER 





“Good Lumber at Prices YOU Can Afford to Pay” 


Kiln Dried and Air Dried 
Northern —HARDWOODS— Southern 
Ash Chestnut Plain Oak Walnut 
Basswood RedGum Quartered Oak Mahogany 
Birch Sap Gum Poplar Maple 
White Pine Western Pine Fir Cedar 


3800 West 38th Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 





WHITE STAR LUMBER COMPANY 


811 Lumber Exchange Bldg., CHICAGO 
Randolph 1069 Mills at Mattoon, Wis. 
Jobbers of Yellow Pine, Fir and Red Cedar 
Manufacturers of HEMLOCK and CEDAR 


Sales Agente for Redwood Manufacturers’ Co., and 
“I.F.C.O.” Maple, Beech and Birch Flooring. 








PILSEN LUMBER COMPANY 


White Pine — Yellow Pine 
Hemlock, Lath and Shingles 
Straight or Mixed Cars. 

Quick shipments from our mills or from a 
large stock in our seven acres of yard at 
Laflin and 22nd Sts., - - CHICAGO 
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No. yes 8767 40-41 Reefers 16’ .... 64. a or ae No. 2 random...... ....- 23.50 
No. 2 .e- 28.24 27.61 eS OF DLA .ccces eS SF Cre? 11.13 15.67 Stringers 
No. 3... 10.71 BE” ‘wesxees 21.79 . cevccee «+++ 13.801 No. 1 rgh., 26 to 28’ ..... 67.52 
Following are f.o.b. mill sales prices from the Shreveport (La.) territory made during the period ended Feb. 16: 
Flooring Finish Boards, 818 or 828 Longleaf Dimension, S1S1E]Shortleaf Dimension, S1S1E|Shortleaf Dimension, SISIE 
1x3 EG ot B&bet.... 68.00 aeee ,, rough: 68.00 No. 1 338" other lgts. 37.87|No. 1— No. 1— os re 38.88 
eoceoscoes ° ae - 10”, other Igts.... 43.10 9 ” , ” , 18° . 
B&bet. a Ye eres 29.38} 2x4”, 18 & 20'..... 33.00 
No. 3 sap Bé&bet... 4-4 abet — pcitaiaiiel 57.00 No. 2 (all 10 to 20°): + - 58.04 NP. aimiiadea ites 27.671 2x 6”,12’ .......... 21.50] Mixed Dimension, SIS1E, 
SURI cuavessour SEEN BU cedecccseccese 54.00] Sx °g>" . 21.65 W reccceoes 29.1 Pee 22.64|No. 3, '2x4”........++ 95 
A: Be ececcecaus 21.25] 1x8”... eee eeees 55.95] 335107 7°. 8. SOB) oe aw 18, & 20’.---- 33. » 18,& 20%.... 29.03 Longleaf Sinkers 
1x4” sap B&bet....... 64.50 EE A a 61.85 1x12” "40718" : nish 36 81 2x 6 10’ eecce eee 3 2x 8”, 12’ eeccesces 25.00 No. 1 Sq. E&S, S48, 20’ 
FG sap B&bet... 44.10  nesseaveeseee 65.00 1x12”" 18 & 20’. 59.91 12’ eeanseads 6. 16’ eoccccece 25.75 & under: 
a «tecackuat SEE MEE cessnccocess 67.68 . pide 16’ .....e+++ 27.75] 2x10”, 16’ ......... 25.841 8” & und.........- 31.55 
ee Pperentgere: 20.67] 5/4x5 & 10”........ a.201 3, Cel lete.): , 18 & 20’..... 30.13] 2x12”, 12” ......... | avemastmnabetees 35.00 
1x6” No. 1. C. M.... 40.00] 1% & 2x4 to 12”.... 67.50] 158") ...-eeeeeeeees 37.475 2= 8%, 13’ wcccccces 27.00 WO? wccccccce (| “eee 43.00 
N aa 1310” copevenenssen 17.2 DT ‘sneeenene 29.25 18 & 20’..... 38.85 ” 54.00 
No. 2, ©. M.... 20.55 Casing and Base 1x12” 17.92 = DD 440060Geeennnsee 54. 
No. S & Moccee eee B&better: ZlG cesses weeeenee eS 4 °x10” i Di eveee ag No. 2 Heart, 20’ & under: 
Ceiling 4 & GB"... ceeeeeeee 54.50 Shiplap "18 & 20’....: 31.83 2x 4”, 10’ eececcore 21.34 OP GOs sc itiveces 36.14 
%x4” B&bet. ........ 34.04] 8 & 10”.......+.++. 65.36 | No. 1, 1x8”, other Igts. “00 12? seeeeeees SE Si saaveaencnncess 8.00° 
DB akenessen 29.1 Fencing, 81S 1x10, other lgts.... ees ‘00 16’ ... ee eeee BEE BO" coccecccccscccee 52.50 
Partitio No. 1, 1x4”, other Igts. 35.87 -* a3 (10 to 20’): -“° + ad 20’. 23.18 Peteeeeoatadtcne: “00 
—e 1x6”, other lgts.... 36.88 te teeeeeeeeees wasted aewet halla 19.75 Shortleaf Timbers 
1x4 & 6” B&bet...... 47.00] No. 2 (all igts.): 1x10 tte seeeeeeeeee icant: “no | No. 1 rough, 20’ & under: 
HO, D ccccccecers i a | arrererrr 16.96} No. & (all igts.): 7 & 20°." eet fl aeeteee 28.12 
Boston Partition . Ss . ss : ceenaneen 20.58 Dh eerenereenes 2x 8”, 12’ ... Aptis 21.25 Car Material 
11/16x4” B&bet. . 47.00] No. 3 (all lgts.): : | Spheaget 22.53] (All 1x4 & 6"): 
eas ””~”~”~C~*dSCi(‘éa eww eeees 12.54 Byrkit Lath 18 & 20’ 24 95 Wibet. O ..occcece 2.00 
Drop Siding 1x6” snsdaennnsnens 14.24]12’ & longer......... 2x10”, 12’ ......... 26.00) No. 1, 9 & os Beers 40.00 
1x4 A <* B&bet...... 41.00 Ties Plaster Lath Be ldd wuentos 25.54 EE. deeceesatex 9.00 
if SE 27.75] 7x8”, 9’ 90% hrt...... 40.00]No. 1, A eekbeee 18 & 20’..... 26.50]No. 2 random........ 22.68 
The following are current f.o.b. mill prices on Arkansas soft pine made during the week ended Feb. 18: 
Flooring Finish—Dressed Dimension—Dressed Fencing and Boards 
Edge grain— 1x3” 1x4” Bé&better Cc No. 1 No. 2 No.1 No.2 No.3 
Dn . snesnened vende detainees $69.50 DE sredtodteceuovrewens $67.25 7 Pn 10, 18, 12, 14 10, 18, 5. rere $34.00 $17.00 $14.25 
DED. ctcsaons cea $75.00 69.00 DE, nit mete ceneseneewe 68.50 30’ 16’ 20’ SS eee 36.50 20.25 17.25 
Se eacaacetbnecierk Maui 2 oe eS eee 71.50 $26. ya $28.00 2x 4” $23.50 $25.00 | 1x 8” .......... 35.00 21.50 18.00 
I a a i bi ar sa 73.25 24.00 25.75 2x 6” 21.00 22.50 | 1x10” .......... 37.00 22.00 18.00 
Flat grain— 1%, 1%, 2”x4 to 8”.... 74.75 24.75 26.50 2x 8” 22.75 24.00 | 1x12” .......... 48.00 26.50 19.00 
Bé&better LER te 54.00 45.50 1%, 1%, 2”x5, 10, 12”.. 77.50 eee. 28.26 2x10” 23.50 24.75 Casing and Base 
£99 > 42.00 37.50 : 28.25 30.50 2x12” ecee ee 
8 Fsawreeeres 23.25 22.75 Ceiling and Partition ‘ paneer 
Me Gdghuecdea leds s ; ; Clg, Clg. Clg. Part. $2S&CM—Shiplap 1x4, 6 tne e eee eseeeeerserereees $73.7 
- No.1 No.2 No.3 ts. Me ee 8 0nébosesssbeetisnen 73:00 
Moldings B&better .$39.00 $41.50 $43.5 50 $46.0 nt > eee 36.25 $20.50 $16.25 . Lath 
15” and under..27 percent discount | No. 1 .......... 37.25 1x 8” erreacwene 35.00 21.75 18.00 0.1 No. 
1%” and over...23 percent discount No 2 einaaswdioonn 20.50 ... BED” cécvcevsrne coon meee Bee © Mee 4? oc esccssesea ryt 25 © $3.50 
The following are f.o.b. mill prices on Wisconsin hemlock: 
No. 1 Hemiock Boarps, 81S— No. 1 Hemtocg, 81S1E— 
8° 10’ 12’ 14’ 16’ yA 8/16’ , 10’ 12° 14’ 16’ 18&20’ 22/24’ 
» & were. * $27.00 $27.00 oi. 00 $28.00 $30.50 $27.00 | 2x 4” .......$29.00 $30.00 $29.00 $28.00 $30.00 $32.00 $34.20 
BO” cccccce Sue 29.50 29.50 9.50 31.00 33.50 29.50 SEO” cccccce See 27.00 27.00 27.00 29.00 31.00 34.00 
MES” sacesce. BEE 31.50 31.50 3 50 33.00 35.50 33.50 8 SEO lccecee Se 30.00 29.00 29.00 30.00 32.00 34.00 
ae”. vecedoe Gn 32.50 32.50 $2.50 34.00 36.50 oo-88 Den vcosres Se 31.00 31.00 31.00 32.00 33.00 35.00 
a amas we 32. 4 sini <! ‘ om i ~, - %. x: - “ie ‘ s rong BEES” ccecces Se 32.00 32.00 32.00 33.00 34.00 36.00 
or merchantable educ rom price of No. or No educ 
For shiplap or flooring, add 50 cents to prices of No. 1 boards. re. © pomtoch, rough, 6’ and longer, 2x4” and wider, $21.00; 1x4” and 
Cratin stock, $1 or 2S, 6” and wider, 6’ and longer, No. 2, $25.00; | Wider, $21.00 
No. 3, $ For No. 2 dimension, deduct $4 from price of No. 1. 
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CoMMON BoarbDs, RouGH— 
6’ 


NORTHERN PINE 


There have been a number of advances in the northern pine list. 
50 cents; 6-inch No. 3 fencing is up $1, No. 4 fencing is up $2 on 4-inch and 50 cents on 6-inch. Prices f.o.b. Duluth 


8’ 10’ 12’ 14’ 16’ 18’ 
ee BS xvcckiou $55.00 $57.00 $62.00 $62.00 $62.00 $60.00 $65.00 $ 
. a 61.00 63.00 69.00 71.00 66.00 66.00 71.00 
| 67.00 70.00 77.00 77.00 72.00 72.00 77.00 
i. Be ar astuwwas $5.00 37.00 46.00 46.00 46.00 44.00 50.00 
ne 38.00 40.00 49.00 45.00 45.00 45.00 53.00 
a a 41.00 44.00 54.00 54.00 50.00 49.00 60.00 
a i ae 29.00 32.00 33.00 33.00 33.00 33.00 37.00 
10” pweww the 29.00 31.00 33.00 33.00 33.00 33.00 33.00 
Be i eawnea 31.00 33.00 35.00 35.00 35.00 35.00 39.00 
For all white pine, Nos. 1 and 2, add $1. 
Boards, 6 to 20’, 8, 10, and 12”, No. 4, $30.50; No. 5, $21. 


For S1 or S2, add 75 cents; SISIE, add $1; for resawed, add $1. 
Drop siding, grooved roofing and O.G. shiplap, 8’ and up, add $1. 50. 


Shiplap and D&M, 8’ and up, add $1.25. 
No. 1 Piece Sturr, S1S1E— 


No. 


20° 
65.00 
71.00 


6’ 8’ 10’ 12° 14’ 16’ 18’ 20’ 
Err ee $28.50 $32.50 $34.50 $32.50 $32.50 $33.50 $35.50 $35.50 
BEE ¢evtsasantes 28.50 29.50 32.50 32.50 32.50 32.50 34.50 34.50 
Ox 8” ...ccccceeee 28.00 31.50 33.50 33.50 33.50 33.50 35.50 35.50 
DE S52d4eeeckes 31.50 32.50 35.50 35.50 35.50 33.50 > 50 35.50 
eee rte 32.50 33.50 36.50 36.50 36.50 34.50 6.50 36.50 
No. 2 piece stuff, $3 less than No. 1; pine, rough, deduct 75 = nts; D&M 


or S48, add $3. 
Minnesota larch, 


2x4- and 2x6-inch, $3 under Norway pine. 


1 piece stuff in 2x4-, 


FENCING, RoveH— 


6- and 8-inch is up $4 


No. 4 boards have advanced 


6’ 8” 10, 12 & 14’ 16’ 18 & 20’ 
> eee ee $51.00 $55.00 $59.00 $61.00 $61.00 
SG Ee .csenceedinsens saee 38.00 41.00 43.00 46.00 46.00 
UE We Sec ade ca ok ens weed 28.00 30.00 32.00 33.00 33.00 
ae a eee ee ee ee ee 47.00 50.00 56.00 62.00 62.00 
SS eee er eer 33.00 36.00 41.00 47.00 45.00 
Be Ee 55 cise rscak eee 25.00 28.00 29.00 30.00 29.00 
No. 4, 6-foot and longer, mixed widths, 4”, $26; 6”, $28.50. 
5” fencing same as 6”, 
All white pine, Nos. 1 and 2, add $1. 
S1 or S2, add 75 cents; SISIE, add $1. 
Flooring, 5¢- and %-inch ceiling, or beveled well tubing, add $2. 
Drop siding or partition, add $1.50. 
Well tubing, D&M and beveled, add $2. 
SIDING, 4 AND 6”, 4 TO 20’— 
4” 6” 4” 6” 
Rade RS. ao cia San eabeoe Se OS, Le ob bore an nneeeewaes $20.00 $22.00 
ee ann ge rere ey 33.00 38.00 Norway, C&better.... 34,00 36.00 
D 5 a bacdiealuta a @e.0- eal eatte 28.00 31.00 


Siding may contain not to exceed 20 percent of 4- and 9-foot. 


Siding run to O.G., 


grades. 


$2 a thousand extra; product of the strip as it 


Beaded ceiling, %-inch, $1.50 more than same grade of siding. 





NORTH CAROLINA PINE 


Norfolk, Va., Feb. 21.—Following are typical 
average f.o.b. Norfolk prices, made during the 
week ended Feb. 18, as reported to the North 
Carolina Pine Association: 


Rough: 

4/4 Edge— 

2, DD kocctesncendeskesaccoasebenn $55.25 

Sk B k:0.0 0006005900000 09 eve ekseernes pe 

a ae eer rer ey 0 

P No. _—— No. 3 No. 1 cone 
SE ccosecscssvsepielsiee ..2sess 

i -cinpmaebenhense mad $0.35 $34.50 $26. 25 

BEE. kctddecdutesnaeedive 6 sewer 26.50 

SOG” -cc1ctncakesscamatas :  _——re 29.75 

Edge, No. 2&better, he OR ee re bg 

Bark strips, Nos. 1 ‘e Rona Vibe hewenonaw ten 33.25 

OK WRT GOs sc cccccccccvesccscccosscones 14.00 

FEG.. B BS BE: 600 6ccgaee cecde st scesesseste 6.25 

Dressed: 

Flooring, #}”— 24%” 
No. Sebetter bbinidle Sh wed ianewail $44.00 $49.25 
EE * ov be eksee tanasesbaces A080 tt omwne 
Pe OE  SabGn d0540ddeeeekeennree 41.50 43.50 

Dar Stel WAPCGOE . ccc 5 veccvcccssececes $41.25 

Box bark strips (dressed or resawed)...... 17.50 

*Air 

Roofers: dried 

DG. shebsdddedenasbhaceveneneecors aor 25 $18.00 

ee Sr eee eee 28.25 19.75 

DE . cue ndtewvaenwieds obese auatc che wee 19.75 

BEE . 4abadeeédseendietetesenubene Se eee 19.50 


*F.0.b Georgia-Alabama mills. 


RED CEDAR SIDING 


Seattle, Wash., Feb. 19.—Prices of red cedar 
lumber, new bundling, 8-18’, f.o.b. mill, are: 


Bevel Siding, Y2-inch 





Width— Clear “/ ws es 
er $25.00 $24.00 $16. ro 
eer re 27.00 25.00 20.0 
DUE gandses saawentees 30.00 —— = 00 
Er ree 35 

SOON ccvvcveseencccs 43.00 
Clear Bungalow Siding, %%-inch 
DOMED, ..o snex vevnneniinctnwiste ves nsmeueenae $46.00 
DEE cb cectuesecincideddwenascenebenaeeen 57.00 
SPE. 9555064006 05:609 0 40RD bagenssecerenses 65.00 





RED CEDAR SHINGLES 


Seattle, Wash., Feb. 19.—Eastern prices f.o.b. 
mill are: 
Per square Per M 
4 bunches 4 or 5 bunches 


First Grades, Standard Stock 


mere Stare, C/E cccvccccvcs $1.72@1.76 $2.15@2.20 
Deere, GORGE, B/E occccceses 1.84 2.30 
SR MD, 5. odaad anes ones 1.88@1.92 2.35@2.40 
in ee 2.41@2.45 3.00@3.05 
DS ccctvcdnboaesedues 2.27@2.32 3.10@3.15 
pg eee 2.85@2.90 3.85@3.90 
First Grades, Rite-Grade Inspected Stock 
Bztra stars, 6/3 occcccccces $1.84 = = 
Mitre Stars, G/F .cciccceoe 1.92 
errr 2.16@2.20 3 0@2. 75 
PEN, DR sccccesasvecns 2.49@2.57 3.10@3.20 
PE Berne 2.51@2.55  3.45@3.50 
PE x ciwicasdeceten 2.93@3.00 3.95@4.05 
Second Grades, Standard Stock 
Common stars, 5/2 ....... $0. s0@ 84 + 00@1.05 
Common stars, 6/2 ....... 92@ .96 1.15@1.20 
COMMON GIOBED .ccccccces 1. 32@1. 40 1.65@1.75- 
British Columbia Stock, Seattle Market 

pom 4 (Gonation) sh ncakaceueianaaeails $3.00 
peices a be $2.73 3.40 
DEY bcipanecdscenccate 2.88 3.95 
PL, .acracknqcteciiden 3.07 4.15 





WESTERN PINES 


Spokane, Wash., 
vised prices, f.o.b. mill, 


Feb. 


19.—Following are re- 
according to discount 


card No. 2, which became effective Jan. 22: 
Pondosa Pine, 16-Foot, Inch— 





No.2 No.3 vc : No. 5 
4” $28.00 $18.50 i See 
6” cS ee! Sree 
8” .\ Cee ae 
10” - ee! Ae 
Ml wee WE cece. so ceen 
Oe Was bices daaes © beans $15.00 $ 7.00 
Pondosa Pine Shop— 
Factory 
Cc No.1 No.2 No.3 Com 
5/4 & 6/4 . + oH $41.50 $25.50 $16.00 ..... 
|, eee 61.50 36.50 16.50 ..... 
al Setsacsasaneken “Soave ee cose $24.50 
Idaho White Pine, 16- Foot— 
No.1 No.2 No.3 No.4 No.5 
OP - wink inna $47.00 $39.00 $23.00 ..... ..... 
_ eee aire” 48.00 40.00 29.50 ..... i 
i enmaniones 46.00 37.50 27.50 ..... ae 
\ re if eo? we ae rmeerree 
Fs tax agsacmncncecniith Cee GRD Fe ckceta ..waees 
ik re $19.00 $ 7.00 


White Fir, 6- y 20- vos a 


Nos. 1 & 2.. 
No. : 


ct x 00 $05" 00 $26.00 $27.00 
15.00 18.00 
No. ceebSee Seeee —eae 


&10” 12” 4”&wadr. 


19.00 20.00 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


Portland, Ore., 


Feb. 


22.—The following are 


f. o. b. Chicago prices on Pondosa pine shop, S28: 


No.1 No.2 No.3 


B/6 BE G/6 ccccccavcccscdne $56.00 $41.00 $33.00 
8/4 


thE REEEES CS AOE SD CRRRON 66.00 


51.00 33.00 


Above shop prices are for shipments of No. 3 


and better. 
add $5. 


For straight cars of specified grades, 





CALIFORNIA PINES 


San Francisco, 


Calif., 


Feb. 19.—The following 


are average f.o.b. mill prices of California pines, 
those on commons representing 1-inch stock 
only, as compiled from the report of the Cali- 
fornia White & Sugar Pine Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation for the week ended Feb. 19: 


California White Pine 


Nos. 1&2 clr. C sel. 


D sel. No. 3 clr. 


$63.35 $54.15 $48.45 
62.45 53.05 55.15 
59.15 46.05 53.55 
69.80 54.60 65.70 


California Sugar Pine 


Loh aire $68.45 
SFE occene 73.35 
eee 72.95 
S/S. cavcee 79.25 
Nos. ey- elr. 
yi eee $96.60 
SS re 85.30 
i eee 83.40 
C/GMR.W,. cvcices 93.30 


White Pine Shop 


-_ on shop, 5/4x 
No. "S shen, Ofte 
pth ei 
Panel, %*%xa.w.... 


$42.25 


24.25 
28.35 
66.50 


Sugar Pine Shop 


Pe SE 2 vce ane 
-” c. 5/4x 


8 Eyeeteepe altar 

White Fir 
CL ciawke mies 
~ R cspiay 4/4x 


No. T dimen., 1, 
xa.w. 


eee eeeeee 


$37.80 


C sel. D sel. No. 3 clr. 
$89.05 $71.40 $55.70 
79.95 64.10 64.25 
75.55 54.45 64.80 
86.35 73.00 81.05 
Mixed Pines 
No. 1 common...$46.60 
No. 2 common... 32.60 
ME nk eee ame 20.85 
ce, eeeerer 25.90 
No. 1 dimen., 1% 
SR. «saan tres 19.15 
ES, MO. 2.0 cace 5.25 
— eee 4.00 
Oe éscnenbeshos 1.70 
Douglas Fir 
CEN, 5-400 8b4 be% 6.55 
ee. eee 35.95 
Fee 17.30 
Ties & timbers... 20.65 
Dimension ...... 17.35 
xport 
4/4xa.w. . aeere $54.75 


edar 
Miscellaneous ...$25.10 





DOUGLAS FIR 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

Portland, Ore., Feb. 23.—F.o.b. mill prices on 
actual sales of fir, Feb. 19 to 22, direct and 
wholesale, reported by West Coast mills to the 
Davis Statistical Bureau, were as follows: 


Vertical Grain Flooring 


B B&btr. Cc D 
ee een rere ee $36.00 $35.75 $380.00 ..... 
BE cowassessveees OEDD.:: apais * ctsdnde 
CPE secsvtt bien eA. ‘anged. .“\Tasake 

Flat Grain Flooring 
yg Se a 24.50 Cee. speans 
PE ba cumisaceaden 31.25 te... stave 
Mixed orem Lap etaiadh 
SOU scckdvendccuan, 00a" Seeett $16.75 
Ceiling 
MET | Sano ale eae 24.25 ae 
Be sictaieseureres ; 26.50 ae 
Drop Siding, 1x6” 
SE snide ho iaoenacn 29.50 2 eee 
ee 30.00 ff 
BD tcandereveneean. eess?  saccy anne 17.75 
Finish, Kiln ’ Dried and Surfaced 
1x6” 1x8” 1x12” 
 6cthedencanrtonne $50.00 $47.75 $53.00 
Common Boards, and Shiplap 

1x6” 1x8” 1x10” 1x12” 
ON Be anoraie et $18.00 $17.00 $18.25 19.75 
eS ere 11.75 11.50 13.50 14.00 
Be teh eaatienes 9.50 8.25 S28. ‘s<abe 

Dimension 

12’ ae 18’ 20’ 22&24’ 26-32’ 
No. 1, 2” thick— 
-. $17, 00 wt. 25 $19.50 $20.25 $20.50 .. 
6”.. 15.75 16.00 17.75 17.75 18.25 $21. 25 $22. 50 
8”.. 16.00 16.25 17.25 18.25 17.75 22.75 21.00 
10”.. 17.25 16.75 17.50 18.00 18.50 22.25 24.00 
Des a 17.00 18.50 19.00 19.75 20.75 21.75 
2x4”, » $16; 10’, $17; 2x6”, 10’, $16. 
Mh, 2x4” 2x6” 2x8” 2x10” 2x12” 
| J eee $11.75 $10.50 $13.75 $13.50 $ 9.25 
Pe <tetseus 7.25 6.00 Ppt ae scene 
No. 1 Common Timbers 
Sus to GetR" to 20’, SURURGOE fons cceccscen $19.00 
Sue. 60 22ake to 6", TOUR sdicicccvccccee 17.75 
Ge GO TERS’ tO 46", SUPTRCOE 2. osc ncnsevns 19.00 

Fir Lath 

Bees Re Ce CR ia vnc res cpusiescuen views $2.75 
B&better, Flat Grain Car Siding, 9 or 18’ 
cca oa aids phate aa dnisintenonk ema ear ead $35.25 
BE cow bins ora beues cocks Oahu ee eaabae been 39.00 





WEST COAST LOGS 


[Special telegram to AMpRICAN LUMBERMAN] 

Portland, Ore., Feb. 22.—Log market quota- 
tions: 

Fir, yellow: No. 1, $22; No. 2, $17; No. 3, $12. 

Fir, red: Ungraded, $16.50. 

Cedar: $16. 

Hemlock: No. 2, $12 to $13; No. 3, $11 to $12. 

Spruce: No. 1, $25; No. 2, $19; No. 3, $12. 


Everett, Wash., Feb. 19.—Log quotations: 
Fir: No. 1, $25; No. 2, $19; No. 3, $13. 


Cedar: Rafts of shingle logs only, $18 base; 
25 cents added for each 1 percent of lumber logs. 


Hemlock: No. 2, $13 to $14; No. 3, $11 to $12. 
Spruce: $1 higher than fir. 


Aa nn a ee eee aoe ree re 
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CYPRESS 


St. Louis, Mo., Feb. 21.—The following are 
current quotations on cypress, f.o.b. St. Louis: 


GULF COAST RED CYPRESS— 
New Grades— 


Factory No.1 
Selects Shop Box 





$68.75 $51.75 $31.75 

78.75 63.75 33.75 

81.75 66.75 33.75 

88.75 73.75 31.75 

93.75 78.75 oes 

93.75 78.75 oes 

/ ‘ 98.75 93.75 cose 
Peck random, 4/4”.....e..se0. cccescece +++ $24.75 
Common Rough— No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 
BOE cocccececseeveeunc $54.75 $43.75 $32.75 
EEE . showonsdccesoqanncets 61.75 50.75 34.75 


Add $2 for specified lengths on common grades, 
Finish, S1S or S2S— 


Heart A B Cc D 
-$103.75 $ 98.75 $ 93.75 $ 83.75 $73.75 


1x4—10” ... 
an. seemess 110.75 106.75 101.75 91.75 80.75 
SE ceneees 120.75 115.75 110.75 102.75 sees 
De ecncas 125.75 120.75 115.75 106.75 osee 
Bungalow Bevel Siding— A B C&btr. 
DD titisesiinsoeed scene 7 $45 $43 
i” cpseteennes specneees 55 53 
Dt umbatenenkaas peecees. OO 61 59 
oy Siding— A B Cc D 
cho wemwedet $48.50 $45.00 $41.00 $28.00 
vaLLow CYPRESS— 
Factory— No.1 No.1 No.2 
FAS Select Shop com. com. 
O08 eedeekawnn $ 72 $59 $36 $31 $26 
 Nals@entswa 75 62 48 35 29 
Pn etetkeoewe 75 63 50 35 29 
ete $2 68 55 37 31 
Ee seeveweses 100 75 65 ee ee 
. No. 2com. 1” random 
$33.00 Sens 
34.00 onee 
35.00 sone 
36.00 cous 
eee $23.00 








CYPRESS SHINGLES & LATH 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Feb. 21.—The following are 
average wholesalers’ carlot prices today f.o.b. 
Cincinnati: 


a naee— Best Primes Economies 
sate viandéswesesaee $3.20 sees 

rf pehesbethaeneneeune 6.70 4.85 $3.90 

i eeviedecuakaviaee «+ 6.95 5.45 4, 

WP <setvednesvsonngbes 6.95 5.45 4.30 

Lath, 4-Foot, %4x14-Inch— 

Ms. Bescdeensanede $8.90 No. 2. cunoseeene 





OAK FLOORING 


The following are average prices, Memphis base, 
obtained for oak flooring during the week ended 
Feb. 12, as reported by the Oak Flooring Manufac- 
turers’ Association : 


4§X114” 48x2U%” %x1¥2” %x2” 


Clr. qtd. wht.... . $115.42 $91.40 
Clr. qtd. red..... yr 88.77 4 acai 
Sel. qtd. w.&r... .$ 71.38 73.44 $63.20 60.00 
Clr. pln. wht.... 65.47 82.26 54.66 62.63 
Clr. pln. red..... 64.34 75.67 53.91 57.11 
Sel. pin. wht..... 56.25 68.51 46.11 46.32 
Sel. pln. red..... 54.27 67.64 46.89 46.64 
No. 1 common... 38.81 47.01 25.39 29.52 
No. 2 common... 14.95 19.19 wuet 9.00 

x1” Y%x2” fx1Kh” x2” 
Clr. qtd. wht....$105.50 $105.50 caw oe 
Clr. qtd. red..... ocse Benue ees neue 
Sel. qtd. w.&r.... 77.24 76.92 minal 
Cir. pln. wht.... bk das 76.38 $79.71 
Clr. pln. red..... 72.50 72.91 esse eoes 
Sel. pln. wht.... 63.48 65.92 $53.50 = 02 
Sel. pln. red..... 64.50 66.25 50 
No. 1 common... 45.04 50. ” 28. 50 40, - 
No. 2 common... 11.56 ca 





HARDWOOD FLOORING 


Sales by Michigan and Wisconsin flooring mills 
of maple, beech and birch flooring, as reported to 
the Maple Flooring Manufacturers’ Association, 
averaged as follows, f.o.b cars flooring mill basis, 
during the week ended Feb. 19: 


MAPLE— Clear No. 1 Factory 
ne — a ee 
ee. we ke ae $70.38 61.43 $36.69 
Beecuo— 
 eatiane wure dew 64.11 


o+eee e888 


BLACK WALNUT 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Feb. 22.—The following are 
today’s prices on American black walnut f.o.b. 
Cincinnati: 

FAS, 4/4, ee 9240; 5/4, $245@250; 6/4, $250@ 
255; 8/4, $260@26 

Selects, 4/4, oor’ 5/4, $165; 6/4, $170; 8/4, $175. 

No. 1, 4/4, $95; 5/4, $105; 6/4, $115; 8/4, $125. 

No. 2, 4/4, $45; 5/4 and 6/4, $50; 8/4, $55. 








WEST COAST SPRUCE 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
Portland, Ore., Feb. 22.—The following are 
prices for mixed cars prevailing here today: 


Finish— Factory stock— saan 
date vip $73.00 1 ste easeeees . 
1x4—10" ...... 62.00 1% ee eteeeteee ye: 

Bevel siding— Pa ened ae 
Dr adceccanes 29.00 Lath evneee deans 4.00 
ee” ctcon +... 81.00 Green box lumber 19.00 





ENGELMANN SPRUCE 


Prices f. o. b. Chicago on kiln dried Engelmann 
white spruce boards, S48, D&M, shiplap, drop sid- 
ing, ceiling and standard patterns, in lengths 6- 
and 16-foot, containing not more than 10 percent 
of shorts nor more than 50 percent of 16-foot: 


D&btr. No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 
Ix 4” ....$60.25 $54.50 $43.00 $32.50 
1x 6” .... 65.25 55.00 44.00 34.50 
1x 8” .... 65.25 54.50 40.00 34.50 
1x10” .... 75.25 54.50 40.00 34.50 
1x12” 90. > 58.50 41.00 35.00 


Random ‘widths, 6 to 16-foot lengths— 

No. 4, 4/4, $30. 50; 5/4, $34.50; 6/4, $38.50; 
8/4, $42.50. 

No. 5, 4/4, $25.50; other Peaeees, $29.50. 

For all rough stock, add $2. 

Spruce lath, 4-foot No. 1, $8. 45; No. 2, $6.95. 





HARDWOOD LOGS 


Memphis, Tenn., Feb. 22.—Following are ay- 
erage quotations on logs in Memphis, and at 
points in the Memphis territory, based on aver- 
age dimensions, 14-inches and up in diameter, 
and 12- to 16-foot in length: 


F.o.b. cars 

Delivered Memphis 

Memphis territory 

Variety— Per M Per M 
Red and white oak. .$35.00@40.00 $27.00@32.00 
ere 37.00@ 42.00 29.00@34.00 
SE crbidkven sa wns 37.00@42.00 28.00@33.00 
DD d¢6ebbhusavaweeve 37.00@42.00 29.00@34.00 
Ash, 12” and up..... 45.00@50.00 38.00@ 43.00 
Hickory, 12” and up. 35.00@40.00 27.00 @32.00 
Maple, 16” and up... 35.00@40.00 27.00@33.00 


Logs are classified by buyers here roughly as 
No. 1 and 2, and the foregoing price range is 
supposed to cover the average prices paid for 
both. ° 

The differences between delivered and f.o.b. 
price ranges are based on the distance the logs 
are hauled, and the weight of the timber. Oak, 
ash and hickory are drawn from wider dis- 
tances; while gum, poplar and elm can be profit- 
ably drawn into Memphis only from nearby 
points. 





HARDWOOD INSTITUTE 


PAST SALES REPORT 


Memphis, Tenn., Feb. 21.—The following is a summary of Chicago/Cleveland average hardwood 
prices obtained during the week ended Feb. 15, as reported to the Hardwood Manufacturers’ Insti- 


tute: 





BLACK GUM-CONT'D 



























































RED GUM RED OAK-CON7T'D ASH COTTONWOOD -CONT 'D 
Quartered quartered Giertered 
Figured Wood 
Chgo Clev Chgo Clev Sy Clev| Cheo Clev Chgo Clev 
Firsts & Seconds Firsts & Seconds No I Com & Sels Firsts & Seconds 13-17" Box Boards 
4-4 118,50 _ 8-4 $6.83 . ccc 4-4 73,00 eee 4-4 89,00 eee 4-4 81,00 ane 
8-4 128,25 No I Com & Sels 5-4 77,75 ese 6-4 106,25 aie 13" & Wider FAS 
No 1 Com & Sels, 4-4 41, 25 ,., ||No 2 Common 8-4 113,50 125,00 4-4 70,75 ,,, 
4-4 60,00 ,., 6-4 45,25 ,,, 5-4 42,75 ... 10-4 117,75 .., || Firats & Seconds 
Plain 8-4 48,25 elie Plain 12-4 127,50 one 4-4 58,50 aan 
Firsts & Seconds Plain Firsts & Seconds No I Com & Sels 6-4 61,50 anes 
4-4 121,25 se Firsts & Seconds S$-8 35,0 eee 5-6 42,75 ras 8-4 63,75 cade 
Quartered 4-4 41,50... 1-2 50,75 ane 4-4 56,50 ... || No I Com & Sels 
Firsts 4 Seconds No I Com & Sels 3-8 64. 50 6-4  * ee 4-4 42,25 eae 
4-4 110,25 — 4-4 34,25 dead 4-4 80,25 10: 15 8-4 79,00 ene 5-4 42,75 pas 
5-4 118,25 an No 2 Common . 5-4 103,25 10-4 87,75 lsd 6-4 46, 50 nee 
6-4 114.75 ... 4-4 29.50... 6-4 103; 00 130; do |] 12-4 a, ae 8-4 47,75 .., 
6-4 110,75 ... TUPELO G=4 107,00 141,75 || 16-4 115,00 °°! |] no 2 Common 
No I Com & Sels Plata No I Com & Sels No 2 Common 4-4 36,75 oe 
4-4 59.75 ... Firsts 4 Seconds 3-8 30,00 .,, 1-2 23,00 ,,, 5-4 39.60 
5-4 64.75 ... 4-4 4,75 ... ow 4-4 32,25 .., 
6-4 66525 ees No I Com & Sels 5-8 43,25 eco 5-4 37,50 sical ““fIain 
8-4 68,00 ... 5-8 29,50 .., 3-4 49.25 ... 6-4 42,75 .., || Firsts & Seconds 
Plain 4-4 39,50 <:. |] 4-4 58,75 68,00]] 6-4 aor25 °°° 4-4 ooo | SS 
irsts & Seconds 5-4 41,75 ends 5-4 67,50 68,00 |] No 3 Common 5-4 ee: Fs 
3-8 ‘ nite 6-4 45,25 nae I} 6-4 = =670,50 75,001} 4-4 24,00 ,,, 8-4 .... 132,00 
1-2 55,75 neu WHITE OAK 8-4 71,75 ese 5-4 24,75 ieee me Wormy 
5-8 85,50 ... Quartered No 2 Common 6-4 ~—- 23,00 -4 ese 60,00 
3-4 100,00 .., Firsts & Seconas 5-8 30,00 ,,, || —sorrtupm—“*|| 574 so. 62,50 
4-4 104,75 ,,. 4-4 126,00 ,.. 3-4 30,75  ... Firsts £ Seconds 8-4 62,50 
8-4 315,00 ,,. 5-4 132,75 .., 4-4 46,50 52,50 || 4-4 77,75|| Sound Wormy 
Ho I Com & Sels 6-4 137,75 0. 5-6 55,75 ooo Wo I Com &Sels 6-8 cece 34,00 
4-4 56,75 sae 8-4 149,00 eae 6-4 53,75 po 4-4 oo 0 53,00 4-4 ints 43,00 
5-4 63,50 .,., No I Com & Sels 8-4 eco 56,75 » E Commo 5-4 soo aa 
6-4 63,00 .,. 3-8 44,75 .,, ||/Sound Wormy Mixed 39 75 6-4 47,25 
8-4 71,00 .., 1-2 51,50 ,., 4-4 41,50 48,75 
No 2 Common 3-4 70,00 ,,. 8-4 eco 74,50 rete & Seconds vise & Seconds 
4-4 36,50 aiden 4-4 76,50 99,50}/10-4 ose 65, 50 a 8 83,75 77,50 
SaP COM 5-4 84,75 106,50 ||12-4 77,50 6-4 a * No + Com & Sels 
Wierterea 6-4 88,00 109,25 8-4 ese 94,501] 4-4 eco 46,75 
irsts 4 Seconds 6-4 92,25 ... Quar tered > S Com & Sels 3-4 socinae 57,50 
4-4 7 ban No 2 Common No I Com & Sels ess  57,00]] Mo 2 Common 
5-4 68,00 pin 4-4 49,50 nile 4-4 pes 62,00 a Ns 69,75 5-4 37,50 
6-4 66,50 ee 5-4 59,50 pas Ho I Common 8-4 74.50 
8-4 72,00 eee 8-4 56,50 eee 4-4 58,00 eee No Y Com & Sels 
10-4 83,00 ela Plain Plain Firsts & Seconds 4-4 42,25 eas 
12-4 92,50 a Firsts & Seoonds Panel & Wide 4-4 58,00 ais No 2 Common 
io I Com & Sela” 3-4 81,00 4-4 coe 145,50 8-4 69,00... 4-4 237,25 
5-8 32,25 a » 4-4 87.00 115.80 13-37" Box- fect 3 No I Com & Sels 
4-4 52,25 ... 5-4 110, 30,2 112,00 |} 4-4 40,50 ,,, irsts & Seconds 
5-@ 52,00 rh 6-4 115,75 131,50 Firsts & Seconds 8-4 51,00 pe - 6b, pl 
6-4 54,00 ,,, 8-4 133,00 ,., 5-8 99,00 |] No 2 Common we J Com & Sels 
8-4 59,00 <., 12-4 167,00 173,00]] 4-4 989,25 118;50]] 4-4 26,00 ,,, . 
10-4 71,00 (.. |/16-4 .,, 183,00]| 6-4 °. 121,75 || 6-4 34:00 °°. Ilo? comm °° 
12-4 80,00 pnts No I Com & Sels 8-4 107° 25 135. 50 || No 3 Common 6-4 30.75 
Plain 3-8 35,75 50,25]|12-4 eee 152,00 A Mo 
Firsts & Seconds 1-2 ees  60,25]|Saps Firsts & Seconds 
5-8 43,75 ... 5-8 48,75 ... 4-4 e++ 88,50 ]) No 2 Common 4-4 67,50 .., 
3-4 53,50 ... 3-4, 54,00 ,,, 6-4 eso 90,75]] O-4 35.25 ,,. 5-4 73,25 “ 
4-4 60.75 ... 4-4 61,75 78,UU||Saps Anda Selects ——"WALioT 8-4 78.25 <.: 
5-4 65,50 ,,, 5-4 64,75 79,U0||) 4-4 04,25 87,00]|/ No I Common No I Cop & Sels 
6-4 65,00 ane 6-4 72,72 60,75||No I Common & Sels 4-4 127.25 pane 4-4 50,00 ee 
8-4 66,50 ,., 7-4 eos 80,75)| 4-4 ese 62,00 ~ SOFT ELM 6-4 583,75 ... 
o I Com & Sels 8-4 80,00 62,75)|No I Common rirste # Sedonts 8-4 63,25 ... 
5-8 31,50 as No 2 Common 5-8 36,25 49,00 4-4 or No 2 Common 
3-4 35,50 ... 5-8 40,25 .,., 3-4 =8931,75 ,... 6-4 er: 25 inp 4-4 28.00 
4-4 48,00 pe 4-4 48.50 54,50 4-4 52,25 62,25 8-4 72.00 pce 
5-4 51,50 ... 5-4 53,75 ..0. 5-4 eee 67,00]/10-4 72,50 ,,, || Firsts & Second: 
6-4 ‘50,75 .., 6-4 53,75 2. 6-4 55,00 72,00]/12-4 72,50 ,.., 5-4 ese 104,50 
8-4 57,50 ,,, 8-4 54,25 .., 8-4 07,25 ... || No I Com & Sels No I Com & Sels 
jo 2 Common No 3 Com-Flg Grade || 12-4 eos 97,00]] 4-4 39,00 ,,, 4-4 a se 
5-8 20,25 ... 4-4 32,50 .,, ||No 2 Common 6-4 58,25 ..,. 5-4 aa 
4-4 27,50 ... No 3 Common 4-4 coe «647,00 ]] 8-4 57,00 ,,, No 2 Common ' 
5-4 26,25 eee 4-4 28, 25 28,75 No 2 A Common 10-4 57,50 eee 5-4 eee 47,50 
6-4 27,25 .., Fas Worny 4-4 35,50 40,50]/12-4 58,50 .., |] No3 @ommon 
So6  SELTO © ccc 6-4 a €5,50]} 5-4 34,75 ... || Mo 2 Common 6-4 28,50 
°o 3 Common — Worny os 3 3 pot eee 4-4 25,75 eee 
4-4 21,50 see 33,50 ° ommon 5-4 26,50 eee Firsts & Seconds 
5-4 83:25 “°° o-4 62,50 2, || 4-4 29,25 27,001] 6-4 26:75 [°° |] 4-4 71,00 
Err CoN 12-4 72.50 ~*" |iNo 3 Common 8-4 28,00 °° 
Guartered RED OK 4-4 22,75 31,50]|/10-4 28,00 ,,, || Firsts & Seconds 
irsts & Seconds Quarterea 5-4 ant e900 }} 12-4 31,00 .., 8-4 64,25 ,.., 
4-4 51,25 ... Firsts & Seoonds ——COTTONTOOD No I Com & Sels 
6-4 55,25 ,,. 5-8 82,50 ane Panel & Wide 8-4 54,25 .., 
5- 4 127, 75 eee 4-4 94,00 ~~ i 
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“SOFT TEXTURE” SOUTHERN HARDWOODS 


Cincinnati, Ohlo, Feb. 21.—Average wholesale prices, carlots, Cincinnati base, on Virginia, West 


Virginia and Tennessee hardwoods today: 
4/4 5/4&6/4 8/4 


4/4 5/4&6/4 8/4 


ee “ia. $ 65@ 70 $ 70@ 75 $ 70@ 75 
OE: $135@145 $145@155 $155@165 BAS. .....----- 
Selects ....... 105 110 110 115 115 120 on ; om reece $ 4 . s . rH 
We 5 Osc cus 80 85 85 90 90 95 0. 2 COM..... 
No. 2 COM..... 45 50 54 59 55 60 CHESTNUT— 
Sound wormy.. 43 45 52 57 55 60 DAE sacicvede $ 95@100 $110@115 $120@125 
QUARTERED RED OAK— No. 1 com..... 60 65 65 67 70 75 
No. 3 com..... 20 21 21 22 21 22 
FAS . -$110@115 tee tee oe wae ond 
No. 1 com..... soe 08 cee cee No.2 com... 86 38 38 40 40 42 
No. 2 com..... a io cae Swe een Sd. wormy and 
PLAIN WHITE AND RED OaAkK— No. 1 com. & 
FAS ........-$105@110 $115@120 $125@135 better ...... 38 42 43 45 45 47 
Stas: a a ie ae 8 PEGE 
alt hes2 ghee: Go Tn 2. 2. Ti a” 10@120 
No. 2 com:.... om be ee ee EAS, -2------ 8 SOME SGI FINE 
No. 3 com..... 22 24 230 250 «624 (27 Ml pasnawne 65 70 70 % 70 75 
Sound wormy.. 43 48 53 58 55 60 No.2 com...-. 31 838 33 388 88 40 
HickKory— BrecH— 
— enor . . $ 95@105 $ 95@105 | aa $ 60@ 65 $ 85@ 70 $ 70@ 75 
No. 1 com..... was.” pag ee Oe oe? 70 No. 1 com..... 40 43 45 45 50 
No. 2 com..... aa +. 35 40 35 40 No. 2 com..... 25 28 28 $0 30 33 
MAaPLE— 4/4 5/4&6/4 8/4 10&12/4 16/4 
a mea geiacpaienniaaae $ 72@ 77 77@ 82 $ 85@ 90 $ 95@105 $110@115 
oat ae oes Dados H 53 . ie 65 5 75 80 85 95 
Backs teasines tetera ~« £ 35 6 40 40 45 45 50 50. 53 
WHITE ASH— 
Re ee een ey re $ 90@ 95 $105@110 $110@115 $125@130 $150@160 
Dek: Oe Bile abeewe'eecces had 58 70 75 75 80 95 110 100 105 
Si, Rs ang 8 669%6605550%50 32 35 35 40 40 45 45 560 50 55 





MICHIGAN HARDWOODS 


The following list represents present values of 
hardwoods, f.o.b. Lower Michigan mills: 


No.1 No.2 No.3 
FAS Selects com. com. com. 
Bass woop— 
4/4 $ 65@ 70 $ 55@ ro $ 45@ 48 th <4 ess 
5/4 70@ 75 60 47 = 28@30 23@25 
6/4 75@ 80 65 70 52 
8/4 80@ 8 70@ 75 57 80 _ eer 
10/4 9$5@100 85@ 90 70@ 75 45@50 
BreecH— 


5/8 No. 2 common and better 
45@ 50 


5/4 65@ 70 50@ 55 35@ 37 28@30 19@21 
6/4 65@ 70 55@ 60 40@ 42 30@32 20@22 
8/4 75@ 80 65@ 70 50@ 52 338@35 20@22 
BircH— 
4/4 95@100 75@ 80 47@ 50: 30@32 18@20 
5/4 100@105 80@ 85 55 33@35 20@22 
6/4 105@110 85@ 90 57@ 60 38@40 20@22 
110@115 90 70@ 75 . sesevs 
10/4 120@125 105@110 80@ 85 50@55 ...... 
12/4 125@130 110@11 90 5O0@55 ...... 
16/4 140@145 120@125 105@110 ...... weeeee 
Sorr ELM— 
4/4 65@ 70 55@ 60 45@ 50 26@28 20@22 


8/4 90@ 95 T5@ 80 
10/4 95@100 = 85 


12/4 100@105 . 
16/4 120@125 108 110 95@100 50@55 ...... 


Harp MaPLe— 
4/4 $ 70@ 75 $ 60@ 65 $ 47@ 50 $28@30 $15@17 
5/4 80@ 85 65@ 70 55@ 58 30@32 
6/4. 90@ 95 
8/4 95@100 80@ 85 l 
10/4 110@115 95@100 85@ 90 45@50 26@28 
12/4 120@125 105@110 95 

14/4 140@145 125@130 115 

16/4 160@165 145@150 1385@140 50@55 


Harp MAPLE FLOORING STOCK— 


serene eee 


5/4 vient : 2s eena 48@ 45 28@30 20@22 
Sort MaPLte— 
4/4 65@ 70 55@ 60 40@ 45 28@30 16@18 


5/4 75@ 80 65@ 70 50@ 55 33@35 18@20 
6/4 80@ 8 70@ 75 55@ 60 38@40 18@20 
8/4 85@ 90 75@ 80 60@ 65 40@45 20@22 


END Drizp WHITE MaPLeE— 


fe oo Zee Tee Oe. béecce ee 
G74” RRBGPESS ccccecee Me OP sacace seesies 
6/4 116@120 ..cccce ° Dee “svseen odeae 
8/4 120@126 ...cccoe —. rr nee 
OaxK— 


5/4 95@100 75 
6/4 95@100 75 


4/4 90@ 95 Hg 75 
8/4 105@110 85 





SOUTHERN PINE TIES 


New York, Feb. 21.—Following are quotations 
on southern pine railroad ties, f.o.b. New York: 


All 8 , 6”. 


Sap Heart 
7x9” Kh dedt wise nse cerita $1.45 $1.85 
TE: «dk wena have aitbeddabrns wareleaikiaaten 1.35 1.75 
GEE aie 'scuemiatiork heh cite oh eas a aoe aoe 1.25 1.65 


WISCONSIN HARDWOODS 


Following are prices of Wisconsin hardwood 
f.o.b. mill points: 
No.1 No.2 No.3 


FAS Selects com, com. com. 
AsH— 


4/4 $ ose | 95 $ + + 4 $ + ad 4 oss "ees 
5/4 100 105 


6/4 110 115 100 10 18 10 is 30 21 
8/4 115 120 100 105 7 80 45 50 23 24 


Bass woop— 


12/4 95 100 85 90 75 80 45 50 
Rock ELM— 


4/4  T0@ TE nccvccee 45@ 47 25@28 19@21 
G/4 80 SB ln cc ccc 50 53 30 32 20 22 
6/4 83 85 ....00e. 55 60 32 35 20 22 
/4 85 90 .....-.. 60 65 35 40 21 23 
10/4 95 98 ..cccee -70 75 45 eececes 
12/4 100 105 ........ 75 80 50 55 ...... 


10/4 100 105 90 95 75 80 45 50 
°12/4 115 120 105 110 90 95 55 60 


Sorr MaPts— 


85 
8/4 90 95 80 85 65 70 38 40 21 22 


4/4 95@100 
5/4 100 105 80 85 65 70 40 42 22 24 
6/4 105 110 85 90 70 75 44 46 22 24 
8/4 110 115 90 95 75 80 47 50 23 25 


CROSS TIES 


St. Louis, Mo., Feb. 21.—The following cross 
tie prices prevail f.o.b. St. Louis: 





Untreated 
White Southern 
Oak Sap Pine 


No. 5, 7x9”, 8’, 9-inch face.....$1.45 $1.25 
No. 4, 7x8”, a ‘8-inch face..... 1.35 1.10 
No. 3, 6x8”, 8-inch face..... 1.20 1.00 
No. 2, 6x7”, He 7-inch face..... 1.10 .85 
No. 1, 6x6”, 8’, 6-inch face..... 1.00 75 


Red oak and heart cypress ties, 10 cents less 
than white oak; tupelo and gum cross ties, 15 
cents less than white oak; sap cypress, 20 cents 
less than white oak. 





Switch Bridge 

Ties Plank 

Te OO 350550060000080000060ee $42.00 
eee ee 38.00 





VALLEY HARDWOODS 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Feb. 21.—Average wholesal- 
ers’ prices, carlots, Mississippi Valley woods, 
Cincinnati: 


Rep GuM— 4/4 5/4&6/4 8/4 
Ores. red— 
7) eee $18 C18 $198@138 s19s@iss 
No. 1 com.. 73 
Qtrd. red, sap no At. 
CS ee 58@ 60 62@ 65 68@ 70 
No.1 com... 47 52 52 
Plain red: 
Pe daaruae 100@103 100@i05 105@110 
No.1 com... 56 58 58 63 63 68 
Sap GumM— 
Bxbds., 13-17” 70@ 71 eife kee? cease 
Plain FAS, vil 
& wider. . 52 55 54@ 58 58@ 62 
Neaeicn... ® 4a @2@ @ @ ses 
No. 2 com... 24 25 26 29 
CoTTONWwoopD— 
FAS, 6” & wdr.$ 53@ S $ 58@ 63 ee 
No. 1 com..... 388 40 42 hives 
No. 2 com..... 33 36 ¢a< 
Sorr ELM— 
+ weweeeei $ 65 $ 67 $ 70 
No. 1 com..... 47 50 55 
No. 2 com..... 25 27 28 
MAaPLE— A 
Spot worms N. — ’ 
D. log run...$ 40 $ 55 $ 60 
QUARTERED RED OAK— 
WME aceekeees $105@110 . 
No. 1 com... 65 70 > 
No. 2 com..... 35 40 re 


PLAIN WHITE AND Rep Oak— 


ee adeneewss $ 82@ 87 $ 95@100 $105@110 
ED incase =0 os 88st ta:- tT 
ee Sa 53 58 58 63 63 68 
Dk Dees. Ce € BB “ves 45 50 
No. 83 com..... 24 25 25 30 


Sound wormy.. 37 "38 40 “45 45 50 
QUARTERED WHITH OAK— 

Pe xperees - Sie $128@133 $133@138 

eee 97 10 102 107 

No. 1 com..... 70 75 715 8 80 85 

No.2 com..... 40 45 45 50 50 55 


PHILADELPHIA PRICES 


Philadelphia, Pa., Feb. 21.—Wholesale prices 
secured from authoritative sources exclusively 
for the AMBRICAN LUMBERMAN are as follows: 

Southern Pine, Merchantable—1905 


(Steamer Delivery) 
3x4” and 4x4’... - ee 


on 





3x6” and 6x6”.... 44.00 ae «+++ 60.00 

3x8”, 4x8” and pL.) err - 58. 
8x8” .........- 45.00 MT mensea 6-00 - 68.00 

=e 52.00 ois’ hehe - 65.00 
Lengths 22° to ‘24 feet, a $ 


2. 
|! 2 feet esnitional add $1.50 to 32-foot 
pric 
Each 1 foot over 32 feet, add $1. 
Longleaf Pine Flooring, 25/32x23¢-inch Face 
(Rail Delivery) 


Babtr. ht. rift... ccacovercd wetnseeeee ee ee 91.00 
BESO. GOD Till. codvicccehdasvicccccscckiesces 82.00 
eS SS ery) een a” er 61.00 
No. 1 com. sap flat...... Pie SNES ee etdeoe - 48.00 
No. 2 com. sap flat........ Uicocens ivblesvee - 27.00 
ot Dried No. 2 Common Roofers 
ie ox iecae’ $26.00 .< 1x10”, %x 9%....$27.50 
naka . 27.50 1x12”, %x11%4.... 28.00 
pec Dimension, S4S, 4-Inch Scant, 10- to 
16-foot 
Ar ee SS arr TT $29.00 
eee eee / i 3 eee 30.50 
DE Gakerssctees ° 


SEER MEE: . ccecscevce’ $80.00 . |) heer 
eS eee 55.00 44.00 $27.00 
Kiln Dried North Carolina Roofers 
ed Ae Lo ee ers eee . «$29.00 
DE DO A. Te, cc ccccccccsowvevcnceesdesce bes 1.50 
1x10” ET: 2: ce sectaneeesngneneess6eest 32.00 
1x12” CEE, 6:c:tn5kw.cnde 0000 one eben s-eeeae 33.00 

}$-inch thick, $1 more. 
Red Cedar Bevel Siding 
ES SOR erorr ry rr $42.00 


re A So cc necvanees one be seihanen vee 62.00 
4x10”, clear 


Maple Flooring f.0.b. Philadelphia 
x24”, clear 
x2%”, No. 1 
x2%4”, fa ctory 








ve. 102.5 
- 107.50 
Lath, 4-foot ~. ee 

as con's sve s0bds -$6.75 f.0.b 
emlock....ccccece 5.35 Lf — $5.85 delivered. 


1x12 
13” and up.. 
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3 Ross Carriers 
Stevedore Lumber 


Western manufacturers of lumber, long 
joist and timbers have found Ross Electric 
and Gasoline Carriers greatly reduce their 
handling costs and improve their service. 

The Reinhart Lumber and Planing Mill 
Company, San Francisco, Cal., are using 3 
Ross Carriers to handle their lumber and 
millwork. They state in a letter opposite 


that they are 


Saving 24% of Cost 


Other lumber manufacturers report 
daily savings of from $39 to $45 per 
Carrier. At the same time they require 
fewer men, horses and lumber buggies. 


Ross Electric or Gasoline Carriers will 
do as much for you. Write today for 
complete data on these big money 
savers, 


The Ross Carrier Co. 


Office and Plant 
Benton Harbor, : : Michigan 


















MURRY JACOBS COMPANY 


69 Columbia Street, - - - - - - - Seattle 
249 Monadnock Building, - - San Francisco 
546 Maison Blanche Annex, New Orleans, La. 
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16 to 20 Tons Per Tri 


OWN in Charleston, West Virginia, the Morgan Lumber Company have been using 
Fruehauf Trailers like those in this photograph for about eight years. Just 
recently four new units have been added to their fleet. 


The Morgan Trailers range in capacity from 6 to 10 tons and are frequently used with 
a Fruehauf “Dolly” as here shown. By using two Trailers with the one tractor truck, 
a load of 16 to 21 tons can be hauled, thus cutting down the cost of hauling per ton 
mile to a fraction of the cost if motor trucks only were used. 


In the particular case shown in the above photograph, Fruehaufs are moving a solid 
carload of lumber in one trip. Eight tons are carried on the front Trailer and thirteen 
tons on the rear Trailer. The Trailers were loaded direct from the car—hauled about 


two miles to where a large residence was being erected and unloaded right at the job. 
The tractor truck handled the load speedily and easily. 


Fruehauf Trailers are being operated by the hundreds by lumbermen in all parts 
May we forward you information regarding their hauling systems and 


Pioneer Builders of Semi-Trailers, Four-Wheel Trailers and Adjustable Pole Trailers. 


FRUEHAUF TRAILER COMPANY 


Backed by 35 Years’ Experience 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Branches and Distributors in All Principal Cities. 














POPLAR 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Feb. 21.—The following are. 
average wholesalers’ carlot prices, Cincinnati 
base, on poplar: 


Sort TexTurE— 4/4 5/4&6/4 8/4 
a $100@110 $110@120 $110@120 
Saps & select.. 72 77 82 88 82 88 
/ Se eae 50 55 65 70 70 % 


No. 2 com. A.. 36 38 £42 45 45 48 
No. 2 com. B.. 25 27 27 29 28 30 
VALLEY— 


a $ 90@ 95 $ 95@100 $100@105 
Saps & selects. 60 65 70 75 75 80 
No. 1 ¢com..... 45 48 52 55 55 60 


No. 2 com. A.. 35 36 37 40 40 42 
No. 2 com. B.. 25 27 26. 28. 27 8 


POPLAR BEVEL SIDING 


Louisville, Ky., Feb. 21.—The poplar siding 
market has been somewhat better, and would be 
more active with more favorable weather. Prices 
are steady and unchanged: 





Clear Select No. 1 No. 2 
6-inch ...$54@55 $38@40 $28 $20@22 
5-inch ... 54@55 37 25@28 19@22 


4-inch ... 46@50 36 22@24 18 





For Editorial Review of Current Market Con- 
ditions See Page 39 


NORTHERN PINE 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Feb. 22.—Northern 
pine is moving in fair volume. Industrial and 
retail yards are buying in seasonal quantity. 
Price advances became effective in the last week. 
Generally, dimension in all sizes was raised $1; 
No. 4 boards advanced 50 cents; 6-inch No. 3 
went up $1. Some selects and shop items un- 
derwent slight declines. 


BUFFALO, N. Y., Feb. 23.—Northern pine de- 
mand remains rather quiet, and there is little 
disposition to add much to retail or industrial 
stocks. These as a rule have been considerably 
reduced, so that more buying is likely to develop 
in the near future. The weather has held back 


building. 
EASTERN SPRUCE 


BOSTON, MASS., Feb. 23.—The character of 
the inquiry for eastern spruce has grown more 
encouraging. Retailers are showing more inter- 
est. Frame schedules are $39@40 base. Provin- 
cial random remains slow and prices are un- 
changed. Boards are dull but quotations keep 


steady. 
, HARDWOODS 


CHICAGO, Feb. 23.—Northern hardwoods are 
moving quite freely to molding factories, pic- 
ture frame interests and furniture factories, 
these sources taking basswood, which is used 
by furniture plants for core stock. In the auto- 
mobile woods, 6/4 and 10/4 maple are scarce and 
in demand, as are also 6/4 and 8/4 soft elm. 
Low grades are pretty well cleaned up and de- 
mand is good. Prices are firm, especially on 
scarce items. Stocks of good southern hard- 
woods are low and prices are firm. Sap and red 
gum are among the scarce items. Oak is plenti- 
ful, the most active item being No. 3 flooring 
grade. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA., Feb. 21.—Continued 
brisk call is reported for thick elm, which is 
moving to the automobile factories, and for sap 
gum. Some items of red gum also were in a 
little more active request. Inch oak is rated 
rather quiet and tending to fluctuate a little in 
price. Thick oak is said to be working into 
stronger position. Prices in general are un- 
changed. Sharp curtailment of production con- 
tinues. 


KANSAS CITY, MO., Feb. 22.—Hardwood de- 
mand continues good here, and increased call 
from retailers for flooring and oak and gum 
finish is reported. Factory buyers are steadily 
in the market, but automobile concerns con- 
tinue to stick closely to current requirements. 
Truck body builders are buying more freely. 
Fine grades for cabinet and furniture work con- 
tinue in good demand. Prices show no change 
from last week. 


ST. LOUIS, MO., Feb. 21.—There is a better 
tone to the southern hardwood market on ac- 
count of an improvement in automobile busi- 
ness. Buying from furniture factories is still 
below expectations. Thick elm and maple are 
among the most wanted items. A scarcity of 
logs resulting from the recent floods in the pro- 
ducing territory is tending to stiffen prices. 
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CINCINNATI, OHIO, Feb. 22.—The hardwood 
market is quite firm. There have been no ma- 
terial changes in prices. Mills are disposed to 
ti await acceptance of list prices. Dry stocks 
are scarce owing to interferences with log- 
ging and mill operations by bad weather. 
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20 BUFFALO, N. Y., Feb. 23.—The hardwood 

market shows a little more activity than it did 
Hh a short time ago, and all the yards expect that 
30 spring business will develop in the near future. 
Consumers are buying current needs but are 
D more often in the market than they were, par- 
+4 ticularly the furniture plants. Prices are not 
30 much changed. 


30 FIR, SPRUCE, CEDAR 


CHICAGO, Feb. 23.—Stocks of fir dimension 
are broken and prices are firmer. Uppers are 
unchanged. Demand is a little better, retailers 
placing more orders, most of which are for 
mixed cars; however, yards are cautious in 
their purchases. Other consumers are buying 
to some extent, and it is expected that the buy- 
2 ing volume will considerably increase within the 
“4 next few weeks. 


NEW YORK, Feb. 21.—Buying of fir con- 
= tinues on a limited scale. Very few of the yards 
" are busy and most of them are hampered by 
. snow and traffic conditions. Wholesalers still 
insist that harbor conditions are much improved 
and that a good spring trade will develop rap- 
idly. Prices are holding fairly well. 
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BALTIMORE, MD., Feb. 21.—Weather and 
other conditions hold down activities that call 
for fir, while the stocks available are large. 
Competition between sellers of fir continues ac- 
tive, and there is competition from eastern 
woods that have the benefit of low freight rates. 
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KANSAS CITY, MO.—Feb. 22.—Fir demand is 
a little better, and there is a good demand in 
the oil fields for dimension stock. No. 2 dimen- 
sion is reported hard to find, though prices have 
not advanced. There is a little more country 
buying in the middle West and more city yard 
inquiry than there has been for several weeks. 
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Your Customer Knows It Too 


Your customer, Mr. Retail Lumber Dealer, knows 
through newspaper and magazine that Southern Pine 
is the best and strongest all-purpose wood. 


Why not cash in on a nationally advertised product? 
Southern Pine is manufactured at its best by Natalbany. 


Every stick of NATALBANY lumber has its quality, 
mill number, and grade guarantee marked on the end. 
When you sell NATALBANY lumber you are selling a 
nationally known, certified product, as safe as silver 
with “sterling” stamped on each piece. 


NATALBANY lumber can be known by the mill num- 
bers, 71, 72, or 73 on the end of the stick. The Illinois 
Central Mainline, the fastest service out of the produc- 
ing territory, insures speedy delivery. 


NATALBANY 


LUMBER COMPANY, LTD, 
SALES OF FICE 


HAMMOND, LOUISIANA 


MEMBER SOUTHERN PINE ASSOCIATION 


8,000 cars a year of long and short leaf Southern Pine lumber, 
from boxboards to timbers. 


LOS ANGELES, CALIF., Feb. 19.—The fir 
market is very active, as a result of the demand 
from rural districts. Prices remain firm. 


CYPRESS 


NEW ORLEANS, LA., Feb. 21.—-No featurable 
change is reported locally in the market situa- 
tion. Orders were in fair volume, with mixed 
cars predominating as usual in this terirtory. 
Prices stood unchanged. Inquiry showed some 
improvement. Production is rated practically 
normal, 
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WOW ANNO 


CHICAGO, Feb. 23.—Cypress demand showed 
a decided pick-up last week, both retailers and 
industrials being well represented in the mar- 
ket. Consumers’ stocks are rather low and the 
steady buying movement which has developed 
is expected to continue for some little time. 
Prices remain steady. 
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KANSAS CITY, MO., Feb. 22.—There has been 
a further small gain in volume of cypress busi- 
ness from country yards. City yards are slow 
to buy, though more inquiry has been put out 
recently. 


ST. LOUIS, MO., Feb. 21.—Trade in yellow 
cypress is dull, at unchanged quotations. The 
red cypress market is also quiet, and unusually 
so for this time of year. Wholesalers report 
that stocks are small, but dealers are hesitating 
to buy on account of uncertainty as to when 
their business will open up. Prices are un- 


changed. 
HEMLOCK 


CHICAGO, Feb. 23.—Demand from the yard 
trade is good and prices are steady at $5 off 
the list. Dry stocks of northern hemlock at 
most mills are broken and some manufacturers 
are forced to ship rather heavy stock on their 
orders. 
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NEW YORK, Feb. 21.—Western hemlock is 
selling in small lots. Retailers seem to be hold- 
ing off, apparently in the belief they will get 
better prices when shipments become more 
plentiful. However, few transits are arriving. 





BOSTON, MASS., Feb. 23.—The hemlock mar- 
ket is quiet. Most retailers are not yet ready 
to buy for spring trade, and refuse to be tempted 
into the market. Ordinary schedules of 2-inch 
dressed western hemlock in transit are $29@30 
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Here’s the crane 
for creosoting plants 


In some of the world’s largest creosot- 
ing plants you will find ORTON Cranes 
loading and unloading poles and ties 
and handling them to and from the 
creosoting vats. In fact an ORTON is 
never idle around such a plant .. there 
are a dozen diversified uses to which 
it can be put. 


The ORTON is available in a size and 
model which will suit your particular 
need. Write today for a copy of Cata- 
log No. A-37. 


ORTON CRANE & SHOVELCO. 





608 S. Dearborn St., CHICAGO 





f 











c.i.f., comparing with $29.50@30.50 asked for mill 
shipment. New England trade in eastern and 
northern hemlock is dull but prices keep steady. 


WESTERN PINES 


CHICAGO, Feb. 23.—The western pines mar- 
ket shows a healthier tone. Stocks of some 
items are becoming depleted and the mills are 
taking a firmer stand in regard to prices. De- 
mand is somewhat better and indications point 
to heavier buying in the near future. In Cali- 


fornia pines there is a shortage of Nos. 2, 3 and 
4 common and prices have stiffened. No. 1 shop 
is scarce. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF., Feb. 19.—There is 
a noted strengthening of upper and common 
grades of pine, though prices remain about the 
same as they were last week. Rail business 
shows increased volume, and inquiries are’ bet- 
ter than in January. The outlook for western 
trade is good. Local retail business is normal, 
and ending of the carpenters’ strike is expected 
to aid materially. Export demand is down 
slightly. 


NEW YORK, Feb. 21.—Idaho pine items were 
stronger today than they were last week, al- 
though no improvement in demand has been 
noted. Arrivals for the last few days have been 
unusually light. 


BUFFALO, N. Y., Feb. 23.—Trade in Califor- 
nia pines is slow. Retailers say they are not 
buying because they do not need the lumber. 


California white pine prices are weak, and 
large stocks appear to be available in most 
items. Sharp competition is also felt from: Pon- 


dosa pine. Oregon common lumber prices are 
steady, and Idaho pine continues to be in fairly 
good demand for the season. 





KANSAS CITY, MO., Feb. 22.—There is a lit- 
tla more western pine business being offered 
here, with an increased demand from yard buy- 
ers. Boards continue scarce, and prices are a 
little stiffer for No. 2 and No. 3 California pine. 
Some transit cars of Inland Empire stock have 
been sold. 


LOS ANGELES, CALIF., Feb. 19.—There has 
been very little change in the California white 


and sugar pine market. Prices are unchanged@ 
and the demand fairly satisfactory. Reserves 
are adequate. Some mills, it is reported, are 
taking off their night shifts. 


REDWOOD 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF., Feb. 19.—The de- 
mand for redwood was sustained during the 
week, with prices firm. Some advances in in- 
dividual grades and sizes were reported. East- 
ern and export business showed some increase, 
Business in western states and locally is better 
than it was last month. The outlook is very 
good. 


LOS ANGELES, CALIF., Feb. 19.—Demand for 
uppers featured the week in the redwood mar- 


ket, with split redwood products reported 
scarce. Prices are steady. 
CHICAGO, Feb. 23.—Southern pine demand 


has picked up within the last week. Retail 
yards, industrial consumers and sash and door 
factories are fairly well represented in the 
market, but railroad demand is light at present. 
Some mills are short on Nos. 2 and 3, 6- and 8- 
inch boards. There is considerable demand for 
specialty items fronmr the automobile trade. 
Prices are steady. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA., Feb. 21.—Local reports 
bear out the mill summary, running to the gen- 
eral effect that demand registered little if any 
gain for the week and no featurable development. 
Unfavorable weather over wide consuming areas 
is charged with the market tendency to mark 
time. Prices are reported in general well held. 


KANSAS CITY, MO., Feb. 22.—There was a 
revival in demand for southern pine yard stock 
last week, and the outlodk appears good for a 
gradual increase in business. The South still 
is the strongest buyer, but a good deal of the 
gain last week came from the middle West and 
the East. There has been no particular change 
in southern pine prices, but some items which 
were weak are showing a better tone. The big 
companies here report a good export demand, 
particularly to Latin-American countries and the 
West Indies. 


NEW YORK, Feb. 21.—Prices in southern pine 
timbers are holding up well, with indications 
for some large orders being placed in the near 
future. Flooring items are weak, and the mar- 
ket generally suffering from lack of buying. 


BOSTON, MASS., Feb. 23.—There has been 
very little change in the character of the long- 
leaf pine trade since the first of the month. 
Very severe weather interferes with building and 
retailers are hesitant about adding to their light 
stocks. Sellers are very eager for business and 
quotations are not at all firm. Longleaf flooring 
is especially dull and weak; B&better rift, 1 x 4- 
inch, can be had at $78. 


SHINGLES AND LATH 


SEATTLE, WASH., Feb. 19.—Sales of red 
cedar clears at $2.30 to the trade form a good 
index to the shingle market. The market is 
fairly steady, with the mills looking forward to 
an increase in demand due to spring buying. 
The Grays Harbor mills are still shut down be- 
cause of a strike. This curtailment has had a 
bracing effect on the shingle market. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Feb. 22.—In the red 
cedar shingle market there is no pressure to 
sell, and dealers are continuing to hold off. 
Prices have been steady. Production in the 
West has not crowded the local market. Clears 
are selling at about $2.30, and stars at $2.10. 


NEW YORK, Feb. 21.—Plentiful supplies and 
little demand continue to hold down eastern 
spruce lath prices. The market has not strength- 
ened since a cut of 25 cents went into effect a 
week ago. West Coast shingles are arriving in 
part cargoes, but sales are slow. 





KANSAS CITY, MO., Feb. 22.—Demand for 
shingles is light, and prices are down to prac- 
tically the old figures. There is little demand 
for stars, buyers wanting either regular clears 
or better grades. There is a small call for fancy 
shingles for special purposes. Lath demand is 
a little better, but there is not much call for 
siding. 

NEW ORLEANS, LA., Feb. 21.—Continued 
fair call from southern territory is reported for 
cypress shingles, with prices unchanged and 
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mill stocks probably under normal volume for 
the season. Cypress lath are selling in satis- 
factory volume at unchanged prices. 


BOXBOARDS 


BOSTON, MASS., Feb. 23.—The boxboard mar- 
ket has been gaining ground very slowly during 
the last few weeks, and compared with last 
year’s records the improvement in volume is 
quite apparent. Producers are quoting firmer 
prices. Box factories are making plans for a 
normal year’s business, and the larger box and 
shook mills are doing quite a little forward buy- 
ing of box lumber. Round edge white pine box- 
boards, inch, are $27@30. 


CLAPBOARDS 


BOSTON, MASS., Feb. 23.—The clapboard 
market is featureless and dull. Continued se- 
vere winter weather restrains any development. 
Production of eastern spruce and white pine 
clapboards is very light, and quotations are 
firmly held. Some bargains in West Coast clap- 
boards are being offered here, mostly, it is prob- 
able, distress lumber, as wholesalers have lately 
encountered a rather firmer attitude among the 
Coast mills. 


News Letters 


(Concluded from page 89) 
LAUREL, MISS. 


Feb. 21.—Southern pine demand continues fair, 
but prices are unsatisfactory. Outside of timbers 
and special cutting, the only bright spot is export 
trade. The domestic market is suffering chiefly 
from bad weather, which prevents retail yards from 
delivering lumber. A number of large export 
sales have recently been made. These includes 
South American cargoes, and large parcels for the 
Mediterranean and for England. Export prices are 
firmer than for some time. Cubic average timber 
is especially strong, and promises to advance even 
further. Operating conditions during this week 
have been rather bad, due to excessive rains 
throughout this section. Swamp logging has been 
entirely stopped. A good many mills have suffered 
extensively from washouts on logging lines. 

John W. Bailey, vice president and general man- 
ager Eastman-Gardiner Hardwood Co.; Frederick 
G. Cox, one of the directors of Eastman, Gardiner 
&.Co., and R. H. McLeod, president McLeod Furni- 
ture Co., are attending to business in Louisville, 
Ky. From there, Messrs. Cox and McLeod expect 
to proceed to Pittsburgh, Pa. 

William H. Mason, vice president and general 
manager Mason Fibre Co., left recently for New 
York City to address, Feb. 21, the yearly congress 
of the Technical Association of the Pulp & Paper 
Industry on the “Masonite Process,” of which he 
is the inventor. 

William H. Harris, of the Frank H. Harris Lum- 
ber Co., Toronto, Ont., was a local business visitor 
last week. 


BROOKHAVEN, MISS. 


Feb. 21.—Continued downpours are interfering 
with operations of even the larger mills, as num- 
bers of them have low bridges along the logging 
lines and the water flows over them. Woods work 
is physically impossible. A labor shortage is in 
prospect as farmers leave the mills for field work. 

Business continues good, and shipments, except 
during rains, are holding up well. There has been 
an increase in orders for flooring, siding, ceiling 
and moldings. The season for this class of mate- 
rial is rapidly approaching, and present prices are 
away under real values. The output of this mate- 
rial this spring will be smaller than in other years, 
owing to recent low returns. There have been enor- 
mous placements of material for railroad equip- 
ment for all parts of cars except siding, lining and 
roofing, and orders for these undoubtedly will come 
later. 

Flooring in 3- and 4-inch last week moved better 
than since early fall, and demand covers the list 
pretty well. Drop siding is showing signs of life. 
Ceiling, %4-inch, has been fairly active, while the 
sale of %-inch is confined very largely to No. 3 
grade, which is heavily oversold in both longleaf 
and shortleaf. Partition items have done well, and 
present stocks are very low. Finish, particularly 
in shortleaf, has been very active and the export 
market is caring for longleaf finish through pur- 
chases of export saps. A very heavy volume of 
automobile body business is being placed, and mill 
stocks of finish are being rapidly absorbed, particu- 
larly in 10-inch widths, with some 8-inch selling. 

No. 2 fencing in 4-inch is still moving well, and 
6-inch No. 2 fencing and flooring have shown excel- 
lent movement, mill stock being light. No. 2 long- 
leaf in 8- and 10-inch is still fairly well sold ahead 
for export, while there are nice stocks of 8- and 











Build Sales With 
This Lumber 


All carpenters, contractors and 
builders appreciate the lightness, 
softness and whiteness of Craig 
Mountain Quality Pondosa Pine. 
Its lightness means easy handling, 
its softness easy sawing and plan- 
ing and its whitness nice clean 
looking lumber. 

If you are interested in building 
trade on the basis of values de- 
livered, Craig Mountain Pondosa 
Pine will interest you. 





Why not try a mixed car? 


Craig Mountain 


Quality 


PONDOSA PINE 


Light—Soft— White 


Straight or mixed cars 
Finish, Bevel Siding, 
Moulding, Case, Base. 


Craig Mountain Lumber Co. 


WINCHESTER, IDAHO 


E, H. Van Ostrand, Pres. W. C. Geddes, Vice-Pres. & Gen. Mgr. 
SALES REPRESENTATIVES : 
. C, Lackey, 353 Lincoln Ave., Landsdowne, Pa. 
Ww. 3 Schiller, 4347 Benton Blvd., Kansas City, Mo. 
G. S. Patterson, Oconomowoc, Wis. : 
R. D. Hunting Lumber Co., American Trust Bldg., Cedar Rapids, lowe. 
Colorado Continental Lumber Co., Chamber of Commerce Bldg.,Denver,Colo. 
Alex W, Stewart, 931 Lumber Exch. Bldg., Minneapolis,Minn. 
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Learn more about 


Buy In Smaller Quantities 


and order more often. That’s how many dealers are keep- 
: ing their money working. Our L. C, L. and carlot service 
matic Red Cedar enables you to order “Quality” Oak Flooring and 
‘* Kilmoth ” Closet “Kilmoth” Cedar Closet Lining to suit your requirements. 
Lining. Take advantage of our service on your next order. 


De Soto Hardwood Flooring Company 


MANUFACTURERS AND WHOLESALERS 
Sledge Ave. and Southern Ry. 


the sales possibilities 
of our Tennessze Aro- 
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10-inch No. 2 shortleaf. No. 2 longleaf, 12-inch, is 
very scarce, and 12-inch No. 2 shortleaf is in fair 
supply in lengths up to 16-foot, but 18- and 20-foot 
are pretty well oversold. No. 2 in 5/ and 6/4 has 
been moving out well, and mill stocks are low. 
No. 3 4-inch fencing is oversold, while 6-inch is 
oversold in shortleaf, and of longleaf the stocks 
are small. No. 3 6-inch flooring is in fair supply. 
No. 3 8-, 10- and 12-inch boards and shiplap in both 
longleaf and shortleaf are in good supply. No. 4 
remains oversold on grain door contracts. 

No. 1 lath are still sold ahead possibly forty-five 
days, and No. 2 for about thirty days. There is a 
heavy inquiry from various regions for %4- and %- 
inch fence lath, and these bring very much better 
prices than plaster lath. Pine shingles are holding 
their own. 

Dimension demand is improving and covers long- 
leaf and shortleaf in Nos. 1 and 2 common grades. 
No. 3 has been extremely active, and stocks are 
exhausted. Longleaf timbers are still in strong 
demand, Shortleaf timbers are in only fair demand, 
with prices very unsatisfactory. Export trade has 
been holding up well. Some unexpected increases in 
ocean freight rates have put considerable life into 
the market, the buyers wanting to get in under the 
wire. 

Hardwoods remain very firm, with sales covering 
all species and grades. The mills have very heavy 
order files, and it will possibly take thirty days or 
more to ship business already on mill books. Dry 
stocks are not heavy. Considerable production time 
has been lost on account of rains. 

E. Samuels, of the Douglas Lumber Co., Chicago, 
was visiting his mill friends here last week. 

W. B. Vanlandingham, Chicago commission sales- 
man, stopped off here last week. 


MACON, GA. 


Feb. 21.—The roofer market continues weak, and 
many mills which are working on short time have 
closed down entirely. Owners in many cases refuse 
to sell for less than $18.50 and $19.50, but there are 
reports of sales below that mark. Most: roofer 
manufacturers are optimistic, although they have 
passed through an unusually long dull spell. 

The longleaf pine market was still in good shape 
this week. Weather conditions were a little un- 
favorable at most points, preventing normal produc- 


tion. 
HATTIESBURG, MISS.. 


Feb. 21.—Wet weather caused most small mills 
to remain idle last week, as they were unable to get 
logs or to get their manufactured lumber to ship- 
ping points. The larger mills lost little time, but 
drying has been delayed. Volume of orders has been 
larger during the last two weeks, and inquiries are 
much more plentiful. Shed and yard stock items 
have been more active. Special cutting continues 
strong, and export demand is improving. 

The Dubois Lumber Co., Lake, Miss., is now en- 
gaged in building a long stretch of railroad into a 
virgin tract of pine and hardwood. 

The Nortac Manufacturing Co., at Barth, Miss., 
will soon close its sawmill at that point, having 
nearly exhausted its timber supply. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


Feb. 21.—The market’s tendency to mark time is 
generally attributed to adverse weather. Prices 
were fairly well maintained under some pressure 
of proffers at shaded quotations. Southern pro- 
duction continues subnormal, notably in the hard- 
wood districts where rains and high water have 
forced a considerable slowing down. It appears 
that southern pine and cypress bookings main- 
tained the volume of the preceding week, as did 
sap gum and thick elm, with some red gum items 
showing improvement, and inch oak probably a 
little weaker. Inquiry is rather encouraging. 

Advices from Mobile, Ala., state that the Pearl 
River Valley Lumber Co. has purchased the plant 
and timber of W. I. Lucas & Son, of Carthage, 
Miss., the plant being located at Walnut Grove, 
Miss. The reported consideration was $2,000,000. 

An experimental shipment of pine logs from 
the Bragman’s Bluff Lumber Co., Nicaragua, is 
now being manufactured by the Fernwood Lumber 
Co., at Fernwood, Miss. The Fernwood Lumber 
Co. has a well equipped plant, but its domestic 
holdings are said to be nearly cut out. 

Word comes from Oakland, Calif., that J. O. 
Elmer and associates have purchased the Strable 
Lumber Co., a long established California concern. 
Mr. Elmer is a native Orleanian and served as 
secretary of the old Gulf Coast Lumber Exporters’ 
Association. 

Establishment of a 50,000-foot planing mill and 
dry kilns at Lexington, Miss., is planned by a 
company which will operate a number of small 
sawmills in surrounding territory. 

W. B. Herring, of Yazoo City, Miss., manager 
H. L. White Lumber Co.’s interests at that place, 
will succeed his father as president of the Pas- 
cagoula National Bank at Pascagoula, Miss. The 


elder Herring will retain his post as chairman 
of the board. 

The Gulf Ship Co., of Pascagoula, Miss., has 
obtained from the Missouri Valley Bridge & Iron 
Co., of Kansas City, a contract to build, of Oregon 
fir, five barges to be used in construction of a 
bridge over the Tensaw River, in Alabama. 

J. W. Pinnell, of the J. W. Pinnell Lumber Co., 
Indianapolis, visited New Orleans last week, go- 
ing from here to Daytona, Fla. With his party is 
Miss Lucille Elkins. Speaking of Miss Elkins, Mr. 
Pinnell said that he knows of no other woman 
who holds so important an executive position in 
the lumber industry. The veteran lumberman has 
been virtually blind for the last year and a half, 
it was explained, and Miss Elkins serves as his 
“right hand man.” 


KLAMATH FALLS, ORE. 


Feb. 19.—Logging operations of several com- 
panies have been started in this district. The 
Ewauna Box Co.’s camp is epening with a small 
crew, as it has reduced production at its mills. This 
also is true of the operations of the Lamm Lumber 
Co. The Shaw-Bertram Lumber Co. expects to 
open its camp in the near future. It is believed 
that these companies’ logging operations will be 
less active than usual at this season. 

J. P. Hennessy, general manager Shevlin-Hixon 
Co., Minneapolis, and Mr. Isted, local manager at 
Bend, Ore., were in Klamath Falls for a short visit. 


DULUTH, MINN. 


Feb. 21.—Steady improvement is being shown 
in the placing of retail yard orders for mixed car- 
lots of northern pine. Prices are strong, and 
there have been advances in No. 1 piece stuff, No. 
4 boards, No. 4 random fencing, and 6-inch No. 3 
fencing. Concessions of 50 cents have been made 
on short boards. The general opinion in trade 
circles is that quotations are likely to be marked 
up more definitely in the near future, as sawmill 
operators figure that lumber in their piles has 
cost them considerably more this winter, on ac- 
count of deep snow in the woods. Inquiry for box 
lumber remains active, and some orders for lath 
have been placed lately. Retailers in this terri- 
tory are figuring more bills than since last fall. 
Timber operators in northern Minnesota are fight- 
ing a move on the part of a section of the State 
legislators to tax all woods products at the place 
where they may be found on May 1, instead of 
at the rates being paid at the county treasurer’s 
office at Duluth by the companies that have cut 
or purchased the products. The effect would be 
to make the tax burden, already high, almost con- 
fiscatory. It is claimed that woods operators would 
be left at the mercy of township assessors who are 
disposed to make unduly high valuations, and that 
furthermore the rate of assessments in the outlying 
districts is considerably higher than that imposed 
by the county treasurer’s department here. Among 
others, the International Falls Commercial Club 
has passed a resolution of protest. 

The buildings and machinery of the Itasca Lum- 
ber Co.’s sawmill at Deer River, Minn., built in 
1904 by the Pillsbury-Watkins Co., is being dis- 


mantled. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Feb. 22.—The lumber market here took a turn 
for the better last week, with volume of orders 
about twenty percent better than in the previous 
week. The most encouraging feature was that the 
territory from which the orders came was widely 
seattered, and even the Hast was better represented 
than it has been. Most of the buying was of gen- 
eral yard stock. While there still is some weak- 
ness in prices, the trend appears to be toward 
strength in most items. This is particularly evi- 
dent in western items, of which some shortages 
have developed, notably in Nos. 2 and 3 pine boards 
and No. 2 fir dimension. Sales managers are wait- 
ing patiently for the weather to clear up, confident 
that a little sunshine will start considerably more 
buying activity. 


Patents Recently —_ 


The following patents of interest to lumbermen re- 
cently were issued from the United States Patent Of- 
fice. Copies may be obtained from R. B. Burnham, pat- 
ent and trade-mark attorney, Continental Trust Build- 
ing, Washington, D. O., at 20 cents each. State num- 
ber of patent and name of inventor when ordering: 

1,617,444. Crate. Cornell and Oscar A. Flagstad, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

1,617,447. Preservation of wood. John Johnston, New 
Haven, Conn., assignor to Western Electric Co. 


1,617,565. Tree sawing apparatus. Samuel J. Bens, 
New York, N. Y., assignor to Chain Saw Corporation, 
Wilmington, Del. 

1,617,566. Chain saw link and bushing therefor. Sam- 
nel J. Bens, New York, N. Y., assignor to Chain Saw 
Corporation, Wilmington, Del. 

1,617,584. Girt pin connection for gang saws. Fred- 
erick 8. Floeter, ginaw, Mich., assignor to Wickes 
Bros. 














Advertisements will be inserted in 
this department at the following rates: 
25 cents a line for one week. 

45 cents a line for two consecutive weeks. 

60 cents a line for three consecutive weeks. 

75 cents a line for four consecutive weeks. 

Eight words of ordinary length make one 
line. Count in signature. 

Heading counts as two lines. 

No Gevias except the heading can be ad- 

m a 


Remittances to accompany the order. 
No extra charge for copies of paper 
containing advertisement. Copy must 
be in this office not later than Wednes- 
day morning in order to secure inser- 
tion in regular department. All adver- 
tisements received later will be placed 
under heading Too Late to Classify. 


























Buffalo Bill branded buffaloes before branding 
boards became broadcast. 


Have you sent in your Piperism, see page 55. 





WANTED—DRY KILN MAN 
Experienced in handling hardwoods for outside trade. 
Four chambers in up to date kilns. Testing, weighing, 
recording, steam pipe repairs, and be able to take care 
of two boilers, Corliss engine, pumps, etc. We furnish 
fireman and extra help when very busy. Reading must 


be taken Sundays. Good pay and pleasant living con- 
ditions in Cairo. Last man held this job eight years. 
Write or wire for further information to 
CAIRO = PRODUCTS, 
airo, > 


WANTED—EXPERIENCED 
Dry kiln operator familiar with drying thick stock in 
northern and southern hardwoods, must be a practical 
man, competent to take full charge of dry kiln opera- 
tion with technical knowledge of different woods. State 
age, experience and salary wanted in application. 
Address *“K, 120," care American Lumberman, 


MILLWORK DETAILER AND DRAFTSMAN 
Must be capable to take off sash, door and interior fin- 
ish quantities, measure at job and detail and bill into 
the mill. Give experience, salary desired and when 
available in first letter. 

ddress “TL, 104,’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—BOOKKEEPER 
With lumber and millwork experience. Must have Chi- 
eago experience. Also must be able to make final bills, 
price invoices and take care of collections. State age, 
salary, experience and references. 
dress “L. 116,”’ care American Lumberman. 


ESTIMATOR—SALESMAN 
Will need be thoroughly experienced and capable of 
listing large jobs from blueprints, making details, and 
handling own correspondence. Inquiry from vicinity of 
Philadelphia. 
ddress “K. 104,’ care American Lumberman, 

















WANTED 
By plant manufacturing hardwood lumber; also mould- 
ings and finish energetic office man. Must be good book- 
keeper with hardwood experience, in good health and 
willing to work. 
WRITD BOX 1067, Asheville, N. ©. 


WANTED—MANAGER 
All round go getter. Must have absolutely clean rec- 
ord all the way through. Used to meet strong com- 
petition. Thorough. In Michigan. No trifler need ap- 
ply. Address “‘L. 101,’’ care American Lumberman. 

WANTED—YOUNG MAN 
Yard bookkeeper. No cigarette smoker. Record and 
habits clean. Pusher. ages $100.00. 
Address “L. 102," care American Lumberman. 











DO YOU WANT EMPLOYMENT? 


Write an advertisement; send it to the paper that 
reaches the people. We can help you. AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN, 431 8S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 
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